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The following numericals units are used: 


Lakh 
Million 
Crore 
TMC 


Kharif 


Rabi 


100000 
10 lakh 
10 million 


4000 million cubic meters 


Crops are planted at the outset of the southwest monsoon in June-July and harve 
in September-October. 


Crops are planted in winter, usually between October and December and harves 
in spring between March and May. 
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_mere 0.8 per cent in the crisis year of 1991-92, 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Review of Developments 


Macroeconomic Overview 


The reforms undertaken over the last four and a 
half years have led to a revival of strong economic 
growth, rapid expansion of productive employment, 
a reduction of poverty, a substantial boom in exports 
and a marked decline in inflation. The full dimensions 
of the recovery produced by the far reaching reforms 
initiated in 1991-92 are now becoming clear. Growth 
of real GDP at factor cost, which had fallen to a 


recovered within a year to reach 5.1 per cent.in 
1992-93. This represents one of the fastest economic 
recoveries from a macroeconomic crisis. Fiscal and 
macroeconomic policies helped in maintaining a 
growth rate of 5 per cent in 1993-94, despite the 
disturbing events of late 1992-93. Overall economic 
growth accelerated significantly in 1994-95 to.attain 
6.3 per_cent and is projected to record a similar 

igh growth of 6.2 per cent in 1995-96. Thus, despite 
the deep crisis of 1991-92, average growth over the 
first 4 years of the Eighth Plan at 5.7 per cent is 
higher than the Plan target of 5.6 per cent. This is 


a remarkable post-crisis achievement by international 


standards. 


2. Even more important, the current momentum 
of growth appears to be much more sustainable. 
The growth recovery has been accompanied by 
much lower current account deficits in the balance 


a e 


of payments, a drop in inflation below the historical 


average of around 8 per cent, a rise in the domestic 


y- 
, 
,- 


saving rate to a record high level of 24.4 per cent 


Ea mom 


of GDP and a reduction in the gross primary fiscal 


1991-92. 
3. The reforms have also had clear beneficial 


impact on living standards and social indicators. 


: 
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AM 
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Following an initial deterioration resulting from the 
1991 crisis, the setbacks to real agricultural wages, 
mortality rates and the growth of employment, were 
soon reversed. After declining by 6.2 per cent in 
the crisis year of 1991-92 the growth of real wages 
of unskilled agricultural labour has averaged 5.1 
per cent per annum in the next three years. 
Provisional estimates by the Planning Commission 
indicate that in 1993-94 the incidence of poverty 
had declined to below 19 per cent of India's total 
population. The rate of poverty reduction, in terms 
of per cent of people below the poverty line, during 
1987-88 to 1993-94 was the same as in the 1983- 
84 to 1987-88 period, despite the intervening crisis 
of 1991-92. After the crisis-induced low of 1991-92, 
annual economy-wide employment growth is 
estimated to have averaged 6.3 million jobs per 
year over 1992-93 to 1994-95, with 7.2 million 
additional employment in 1994-95. This has to be 
viewed against estimates of annual employment 
increase of 4.8 million in the 1980s. The available 
data suggest that reforms have brought significant 
benefits to the poor. Indeed, but for the stabilisation- 
cum-structural reforms implemented since 1991, the 
economic crisis would have worsened and the poor 
would have been its worst victim. 


4. Gross domestic savings as a proportion of GDP, 
which averaged 21.3 per cent in 1992-93 to 1993- 
94 because of the poor performance of direct 
household savings in fixed assets, staged a dramatic 
recovery in 1994-95 (Table 1.2). The gross domestic 
saving rate set a new record of 24.4 per cent, 
exceeding the recent peak of 23.6 per cent in 1990- 
91. Private saving also recorded its highest level, 
reaching 22.7 percent of GDP, based both on a 


“recovery of household saving rate to 18.9 per cent 


and a record corporate saving rate of 3.8 per cent 
of GDP. 

5. The Economic Survey of 1994-95 had envisaged 
a sharp increase in gross domestic investment, 
based on available data on growth of capital.goods 


TABLE 1.1 _ 

Key Indicators 
7092-03 1093-04P 1994-95P 1995-96 -96P 
~ Absolute Values 


Per cent change over previ 


Gross national product 
(Rs.thousand crore) 


13.9 14.6 18.50 NA 


NA 

ee pees ee Ie ee 261.1 5.0 4.5 67a 63E 
At 1980-81 prices 220.1 230.1 245.60 : 

Gross domestic product 

(Rs.thousand crore) 14.7 18.10 NA - 
At current prices 630.2 723.1 854.10 NA : a ee! nine mee 
At 1980-81 prices 224.9 236.1 251.0Q 266.5E : a we 

3. -O.1A 

Agricultural production(1) 181.5 156.9 164.1 163.9 A 4.1 om saa 
Foodgrains production 179.5 184.3 191.1 190.0 A 6.6 aa -0. 
(million tonnes) 

Industrial production(2) 218.9 232.0 252.0 262.6 (3) 2.3 6.0 8.6 12.0 (3) 
| Electricity generated 

(Bn.Kwh) 301.1 323.5 35120 281.5 (8) 4.9 7.4 8.5 9.1 (8) 
Wholesale price index(4) 233.1 258.3 285.2 298.0 (5) 7.0 10.8 10.4 5.0 (5) 
Consumer price index for 243 267 293 317 (7) 6.1 9.9 9.7 9.7 (7) 
industrial workers(6) 

Money supply (M3) 366.8 434.4 530.8 570.2 (10) 15.7 18.4 22.2 7.4 (11) 
(Rs.thousand crore) ; 

Imports at current prices 

(Rs. crore) 63375 _ 73101 89971 86064 (8) 32.4 15.3 23.1 34.9 (8) 
(US $ million) 21882 23306 28654 26292 (8) 12.7 6.5 22.9 29.3 (8) 
Exports at current prices 

(Rs. crore) 53688 69751 82674 74493 (8) 21.9 29.9 18.5 29.6 (8) 
(US $ million) 18537 22238 26330 22757 (8) 3.8 20.0 18.4 24.2 (8) 
Foreign currency assets 

(Rs. crore) 20140 47287 66006 59540 (9) 38.2 134.8 39.6 -9.8 (9) 
(US $ million) 6434 15068 20809 16317 9) 14.3 134.2 38.1 -21.6 (9) 


Exchange rate 
(Rs/US $) 13) 


28.96 31.37 31.40 33.03 (12) 14.9 1 0.1 
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TABLE 1.2 


Trends in Savings-Investment 


1901-92 


1992-93 1993-94P 1994-950 
As percentage of GDP at current market prices 
Gross Domestic Savings 22.2 23.6 22.8 24:2 21.4 24.4 
Public 16 1.0 1.9 15 0.5 17 
Private 20.6 22.6 20.9 19.6 20.8 22.7 
Gross Domestic Investment* 24.9 27.0 23.4 23.1 21.6 25:2 
Public 10.0 9.7 9.2 8.9 8.6 8.8 
Private 14.1 15.5 13.5 184 12.8 14.3 
Gross Domestic Investment* 24.9 27.0 23.4 23.1 21.6 252 
GFCF 22.5 23.2 22.1 225 215 22.5 
Change in stocks 1.6 2.1 0.6 14 -0.2 0.6 
Saving-investment Gap@ -2.7 -3.4 -0.5 -2.0 -0.3 -0.8 
Public -8.3 -8.7 -7.2 -7.4 -8.0 -7.1 
Private 6.5 oy 7.3 4.5 8.1 8.4 
Growth Rate (%) in Capital Formation (at 1980-81 prices) 

GDCF* 49 16.4 -14.5 5.2 -0.7 28.5 
Public 7.0 46 -7.2 2.6 3.4 135 
Private -0.8 17.5 -13.3 18.7 -11.0 23.9 
GFCF 8.7 9.9 -4.0 6.9 3.4 14.8 
Public 0.6 48 2.0 -7.2 6.5 14.0 
Private. 15.5 13.6 -8.1 175 is 15.3 


: adjusted for errors and omissions; — 


Gross Fixed Capital Formation; i 
Provisional estimates; Q:Quick estimates 
Central Statistical Organisation 


roduction, new equity raised and long terrh loans 
fisbursed. This expectation has been confirmed by 
he rise in real gross capital formation to 24.9 per 
sent of GDP in constant prices (Table 1.3). More 
mportantly, real gross fixed capital formation as 
yer cent of GDP at constant prices reached a record 
22.2 per cent in 1994-95. This is substantially higher 
han the recent peak of 21.3 per cent of GDP in 
1990-91. Real private fixed capital formation, which 
‘ecovered as rapidly as GDP growth, had already 
‘eached a peak of 13 per cent of GDP (in constant 
prices) in 1992-93. After falling as a per cent of 
SPP in 1993-94 to 12.7, the pre-crisis peak level, 
t has set a new record of 13.7 per cent in 1994- 
95. Real private fixed capital formation has 
sonsequently averaged 13.1 per cent of GDP in the 
hree years following the crisis. The rapid recovery 
and sustained rise in real fixed capital formation by 


(i) Gross ‘domestic investment denotes Gross Domestic Capital Formation (GDCF) _ 
(ii) Figures may not add up due to founding off . 


refers to the difference between the rates of savings and investment - - 


the private sector is another important indicator of 
the high quality of India’s economic reform 
programme, compared to other crisis induced 
reforms across the world. 


6. In a period of transition following reforms, 
inventory changes are particularly reflective of 
efficiency improvement. This can be seen from the 
much lower contribution of inventory changes to 
gross capital formation during the post-crisis years. 
Real inventory build up has averaged 0.7 per cent 
of GDP (at constant prices) during 1992-93 to 1994- 
95, compared to an average of 2 per cent of GDP 
during 1987-88 to 1989-90. This is due solely to a 
decline in private inventory accumulation over the 
same two periods from an average of 2.1 per cent 
GDP to 0.5 per cent of GDP. The wide-ranging 
deregulation of imports and industry has played an 
important role, by reducing both the need to hold 


TABLE 1.3 


Trends in real GDCF as percentage of vou . 


GDCF* 
Public 
Private 


GF CF 
Public 
Private 


Change in stocks 

Public 

Private 

| Note: GDCF:Gross Domestic 
Figures may not add u 

__*: Adjusted for errors and omissions 

_ P: Provisional estimates; Q: 

Source: Central Statist ’ 


high inventories and by increasing competitive 
pressures to improve efficiency. — 


7. Reforms of the external sector and the 
consequent achievements on the balance of 
payments front have played a key role in the 
turnaround in growth of GDP, employment and social 
indicators. After registering a decline in the dollar 
value of exports in 1991-92, the country has 
witnessed a strong, three-year boom with annual 
export growth averaging 19 per cent in 1993-94 
and 1994-95 and then accelerating to 24 per cent 
in the first 9 months of 1995-96. As a result, the 
ratio of exports to imports which averaged 62 per 
cent in 1985-86 to 1989-90, has ranged between 
81 per cent and 95 per cent in the last four years. 
Despite the 29 per cent growth in imports during 
1995-96 (nine months), fueled by high industrial 
growth, the export-import ratio in 1995-96 is likely 
to remain close to the average of 85 per cent for 
the last four years. The improvements in the trade 
account have been reinforced by favourable trends 
on invisible transactions. As a result, India's current 
account deficit in the balance of payments declined 
quickly from an unsustainable peak of 3.2 per cent 
of GDP in 1990-91 and, despite rapid import growth 
is projected at a sustainable 1.5 per cent in the 
current year. Growth of foreign direct investment 
has averaged 100 per cent per annum over 1992- 
93 to 1994-95. The same rate of growth was 
maintained in the first eight months of 1995-96. 
These favourable trends in both current and capital 
accounts of the balance of payments have been 


reflected in foreign currency reserves. Reserves 
have risen rapidly from a low of one billion dollars” 
in 1991, equivalent to hardly a fortnight's expenditure - 
on imports, and stood at $16.3 billion on January 
31, 1996, equivalent to about 5 months of import 
cover. | 
8. The country's external debt situation has also 
improved markedly in the past few years. The growth” 
of external debt between March 31, 1991 and 
September 30, 1995 averaged $2.2 billion per year, ” 
compared to the much higher average annual 
increase of $4.9 billion a year (even excluding 
Defence debt and short-term debt) between end- 
March 1986 to end-March 1991. The overall external 
debt to GDP ratio has fallen from a peak of 41 per 
cent in 1991-92 to 29 per cent in September 1995. 
The proportion of short-term debt in total external 
debt has declined from above 10 per cent in March. 
1991 to less than 5 per cent in September 1995. 
Correspondingly, debt service payments as a per 
cent of current receipts have declined from a peak 
of 35.3 per cent in 1990-91 to 26.6 per cent in 
1994-95. In the first half of 1995-96, the level of 
external debt fell by about US$5.2 billion to $93.8 
billion at the end-September, 1995. Two-thirds 

the decline reflected Strengthening of the US dollar 
In international markets relative to other major 


currencies in which India's | 
denominated. external debt is 


9. The current year re | 
presents a broadening and 

pir gate of growth, with the projected 62 per 
ent growth achieved through strong broad-based 


industrial growth of 12 per cent during April- 
September 1995, and despite a marginal fall in food 
grains production from 191.1 million tonnes in 1994- 
95 to an estimated 190 million tones in 1995-96. 
Public foodstocks are high as a result of good and 
steady performance of agricultural sector and 
improved incentives for this sector as a whole. 


10. On the prices front, after a temporary set- 
back in 1994-95, inflation has resumed its 
downtrend. The annual rate of inflation, as measured 
by the WPI, has dropped from a peak of nearly 17 
per cent in August 1991 to a low of 5 per cent 
(provisional) on January 27, 1996. This is much 
below the historical average inflation rate of about 
8 per cent and is the lowest rate attained since 
December, 1988. Furthermore, the price rise in 
essential commodities of wheat, edible oils and 
sugar has been even lower than the general inflation 
rate of 5 per cent. 


Production 


11. After recording a decline in 1991-92, 
agricultural production has increased steadily since 
then at an average growth rate of above 4 per cent 
per annum. Foodgrains production, which had fallen 
by about 5 per cent to 168 million tonnes in 1991- 
92, touched a record level of 191.1 million tonnes 
in 1994-95. The output of foodgrains in 1995-96 
may be marginally lower at 190 million tonnes 
because of some decline in rice output. 
Nevertheless, public food stocks soared to a record 
level of 36 million tones in July, 1995 and stood at 
24.6 million tonnes at the beginning of 1996. The 
robust agricultural performance in the last four years 
is not just the result of normal monsoons, but also 
due to improved incentives for the agricultural sector 
as a whole. Comprehensive reforms of tariff rates, 
trade policy and the exchange rate system, have 
greatly reduced the earlier bias in favour of 
manufacturing arising from high levels of protection 
and has improved the relative profitability of 
agriculture. These reforms include the elimination 
of import restrictions on intermediate and capital 
goods, the steady reduction in protective customs 
tariffs from a peak rate of over 300 per cent in 1991 
to a peak rate of 50 per cent by March 1995, the 
exchange rate changes of 1991 and the phased 
introduction of the market-determined exchange rate 
mechanism. In addition, a series of measures to 
free Indian agriculture from controls on domestic 
and international trade have enhanced the 
Opportunities available to farmers to reap 
remunerative returns from exporting. Large 
increases in procurement and minimum support 
prices for foodgrains have significantly enhanced 
incentives for food crop production and constitute 4 
large part of the explanation for the strong build- 
‘up of public foodstocks. The supply side response 
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of the agricultural sector has lately spilled over to 
the export market. During 1995-96, 3 million tonnes 
of rice and 2.5 million tonnes of wheat from public 
stocks were authorised for exports. However, due 
to infrastructure constraints some of these exports 
may not be realized. 


12. The industrial sector has surged ahead, 
registering a growth of 8.6 per cent in 1994-95 and 
a still higher growth of 12.0 per cent during April- 
September 1995 (over corresponding period of last 
year). The capital goods sector has emerged as 
an important contributor to the industrial recovery, 
with a growth rate of 25 per cent during 1994-95, 
and 14.3 per cent in April-‘September 1995. Industrial 
recovery has been very broad based, and its width 
and depth has improved over these two years. In 
1994-95, the growth of 8.6 per cent in the general 
index of industrial production (lIP) was due to a 
growth of 9 per cent in manufacturing, 8.5 per cent 
in electricity generation and 6.2 per cent in mining 
and quarrying. During April-September 1995 overall 
growth of 12 per cent was due to a growth of 12 
per cent in manufacturing, 10.9 per cent in electricity, 
and 12.5 per cent in mining. A similar growth profile 
is mirrored in the "use-based classification", where 
this overall growth in 1995-96 has come from a 
14.3 per cent growth in capital goods, 13.5 per cent 
growth in consumer goods, 12.5 per cent growth in 
basic goods and 6.3 per cent growth in intermediate 
goods. Of particular significance is the fact that 
small scale industrial sector has performed strongly 
in the post-reform period, growing faster than the 
overall industrial production in each of the last four 
years. Overall, there is convincing evidence that 
economic reforms have enhanced the efficiency and 
productivity of India's industrial economy, thus 
allaying any concerns that import liberalization would 
weaken domestic industry. 


13. An analysis of the composition of growth 
reveals that the recovery and high growth rates are 
well spread out in the manufacturing sector. Of the 
17 sub sectors within manufacturing sector, no sub 
sector has witnessed a decline in production and 
nine sectors have registered growth rates of 12 
per cent or more during April-September 1995. 
These sectors are food products (28.2 per cent), 
wood and wood-products (12.5 per cent), paper 
and paper products (13.6 per cent), non-metallic 
mineral products (15.8 per cent), basic metal and 
alloy industries (12.5 percent), metal products and 
parts (16.6 percent), non-electrical machinery (20.7 
per cent), electrical machinery (12.7 per cent), and 
transport equipment (20.9 per cent). 


14. The improved performance of the industrial 
sector is attributable to the reforms undertaken 
during the past five years. These include: 


OO — 


The sweeping away of industrial rei 
controls. The few remaining industries = 
subject to licensing account for only about 

per cent of value added in the manufacturing 


sector. 

The number of industries reserved for the 
public sector has been reduced to six. These 
include defence products, atomic energy, coal 
and lignite, mineral oils, railway transport, 
minérals specified in the schedule to the 
Atomic Emergy Order 1953. Private 
participation in these sectors is also permitted 
on a case by case basis. 


The elimination of the separate permission 
required by ‘large houses’ for investment and 
expansion under the Monopolies and 
Restrictive Trade Practices (MRTP) Act. 


Automatic approval of foreign investment up 
to 51 per cent (and foreign technology 
agreements permitted) for 35 priority 
industries, which account for about 50 per 
cent value added in the manufacturing sector. 
In all other areas, the Foreign Investment 
Promotion Board (FIPB) has played a proactive 
role. 


e Policy for the drugs and pharmaceuticals 
industry aligned with the liberalised industrial 
policy and the span of price control reduced 
and rationalised. 


e Revision of National Mineral Policy and 
amendment of the Mines and Mineral 
Development Act, to open this sector to private 
and foreign investment. Thirteen minerals de- 
reserved for exploitation by the private sector. 


e RBI based automatic approval policy for foreign 
investment made applicable to mining (except 
for atomic minerals and mineral fuels), subject 
to a limit of 50 per cent on foreign equity. 


15. The overall performance of the core, 
infrastructure sectors, which was quite Satisfactory 
during 1994-95, has been sustained in 1995-96. 
The declining trend of crude oil production was 
arrested and reversed in 1994-95 due to creation of 
additional capacities. In 1995-96 (April-December) 
electricity, coal, salable steel, cement, crude oil and 
petroleum products, with a combined weight of 28.8 
per cent in IIP, shewed a growth rate of 8.2 per 
cent, compared witf8.0 per cent for April-December 
1994. Electricity generation grew by 9.1 per cent, 
salable steel by 9.3 per cent, cement by 9.2 per 
cent and crude oil by 10.0 per cent. Coal, which 
had registered a growth rate of 3.2 per cent during 
April-December, 1994-has now shown an increase 
of 6.0 per cent during April-December, 1995. 
Infrastructure sectors not included in the IIP also 
show good performance during 1995-96. For 


example, new telep 
per cent, cargo han 
cent and revenue genera 
by 6.3 per cent during April-D 


16. 


to facilitate private entry 
which were formerly th 


secto 


hone connections grew by 29.3 

dled at major ports by 10.7 per 

ting traffic of the railways» 
ecember, 1995. 

of measures have been announced 

into areas of infrastructure 

e preserve. of the public” 
© with a view to freeing scarce public resources 


A number 


for social sectors and anti-poverty programmes. — 
Some of the significant developments in this area 


include: 


Out of 52 proposals received from foreign 
investors including NRI's and joint ventures 
for setting up power projects, 16 proposals 
have already been cleared by the Government. 


Several States have initiated restructuring of 
their power sectors in order to build long term 
financial, institutional and operational viability. 
The process of restructuring of State Electricity 
Boards has been initiated in Orissa, Haryana, — 
Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar and Andhra 
Pradesh. Diagnostic studies are being - 
undertaken by external consultants. Orissa has 
already put in place several of the suggested — 
reform measures. i 


The National Telecom Policy 1994 allowed — 
private provision of basic telecom services. — 
For value added services Government has 
permitted maximum foreign equity of 51 per 
cent and for basic services, cellular mobile 
and radio paging this limit is fixed at 49 per 
cent. An open system of tendering/bidding for 
cellular licenses has been concluded. 


The Government has decided to set up a 
Statutory Telecom Regulatory Authority of India — 
to separate the regulatory functions from 
policy formulations and operational functions. 


The Air Corporation Act, 1994 enabled private 
air taxi companies to operate as regular 
domestic airlines. Six air taxi operators 
complying with the Air Craft Rules have been 
granted scheduled airline status. In addition 
19 air taxi operators have been given permit 


for charter/non-scheduled air transport 
services. 


Areas like development and maintenance of 
airport infrastructure and material handling at 
major airports have been opened up for private 
Participation. “ 
The National Highway Act has been amended 
to enable levy of tolls on National Highway 
users. Further amendment of the Act is being 
considered to allow private Participation in 
construction, maintenance and operation of 
roads on build, operate and transfer basis. A 
Project of Thane-Bhiwandi bypass has already 


been awarded on build operate transfer (BOT) 
basis and global tenders have also been 
invited for five more national highway projects. 


e Private participation has been invited in leasing 
of port equiprnent, operation and maintenance 
of container terminals, Cargo landing terminals, 
creation of warehouse and Storage facilities, 
transportation within Ports, setting up private 
berths by coast based industries, ship repairs 
and maintenance. Two dry docks at Calcutta 
dock system have been privatised and two 
berths at Haldia Dock Complex had been 
leased out to SAIL and TISCO and offers 
have been invited for 15 more berths on BOT 
basis. 


Money and Prices 


17. The point-to-point annual rate of inflation, 
based on movement of the wholesale price index 
(WPI) touched a low of 5 per cent (provisional) on 
January 27, 1996. This performance is better than 
earlier expectations of an inflation rate of 7 per cent 
lo 8 per cent by the end of 1995-96. There has 
been a sharp deceleration in the growth of WPI 
Juring fiscal year 1995-96 (April-December) to 4.3 
der cent as against 8.6 per cent during the same 
deriod of 1994-95. This subdued trend in the growth 
of WPI is likely to continue through the last quarter 
January-Marcti) of 1995-96, resulting in an inflation 
f 6 to 7 per cent (provisional) for the full year. 


8. The deceleration in growth of prices was seen 
1 all the three sub-groups during the first nine 
nonths of 1995-96. The primary articles sub-group 
howed a modest increase of 4.2 per cent 
ompared to a substantial rise of 12.6 per cent in 
1€ corresponding period of the preceding year. In 
1€ Case of foodgrains the outcome has also been 
atisfactory, with a modest rise of 4.3 per cent, 
hich is less than half of last year's rise. The 
anufactured products sub-group showed an 
crease of 5.2 per cent compared to 7.8 per cent 
| the preceding year. The sub-group comprising 
el, power, light and lubricants representing mainly 
90ds whose prices are administered showed no 
crease. Major contributors to the current year's 
3¢ in manufactured product prices has been textiles 
here price rose by 7.9 per cent, paper and paper 
oducts (10.5 per cent), non-metallic mineral 
Oducts (10.7 per cent), and basic metals, alloys 
id metal products (4.2 per cent). The wholesale 
ices of 30 essential commodities recorded a rise of 
3 per cent in the current year (April-December) as 
jainst 10.4 per cent in the corresponding period of 
st year. 

. The most important factor in the decline of 


lation during 1995-96 has been the slowing of 
netary growth. Other factors include the reduction 
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in the fiscal deficit from 6.7 per cent of GDP in 
1994-95 (RE) to 5.5 per cent of GDP in 1995-96 
(BE), opening of international trade in agricultural 
commodities and the active Supply management of 
essential agricultural/food products. 


20. The Supply side measures undertaken 
included: (a) continuation of FCI's open market 
Sales of rice and wheat through 1995-96 to check 
market prices. By November, 1995, 7 lakh tonnes 
of rice and 30 lakh tonnes of wheat had been sold: 
(b) allowing import of edible vegetable oils (except 
coconut oil) under OGL at a reduced duty of 30 
per cent and import of 1.5 lakh tones of palmolein 
at concessional duty of 20 per cent for Supply 
through the PDS; (c) continuing the OGL import 
policy for sugar and importing sugar in government 
account for augmenting PDS stocks and step-up in. 
allocation of levy sugar by 5 per cent for the PDS 
effective August, 1995: (d) import of pulses 
continued under OGL with further reduction in import 
duty to 5 per cent; (e) gradual reduction of import 
restrictions on manufactured consumer goods and 
reduction in customs and excise duties. Customs 
duty reductions in combination with excise changes 
have put competitive downward pressure on 
domestic prices. 


21. Monetary management in 1995-96 was aimed 
at the twin objectives of reducing inflation and 
providing necessary credit Support for production 
and investment. The sharp upward trend visible in 
the growth of money supply in the second half of 
1994-95 was reversed in 1995-96. With money 
supply (M3) growing by only 7.4 per cent in 1995- 
96 up to January 5, 1996, the annual (point to 
point) growth of M3, declined from 22.2 per cent 
on March 31, 1995 to 15.1 per cent on January 5, 
1996. It was therefore below the projected growth 
of 15.5 per cent for 1995-96. The growth of narrow 
money (M1) has been even lower at 4.3 per cent in 
1995-96 up to January 5, 1996 with an annual 
growth rate of 15.1 per cent. The modest growth in 
reserve money explains this slower monetary 
expansion. The unusually slow growth of monetary 
aggregates in 1995-96 was partly due to the 
unusually high base on March 31, 1995, resulting 
from the coincidence of the last reporting Friday for 
banks being on the final day of the accounting year. 
With liquidity conditions tightening in the third quarter 
of 1995-96, the Reserve Bank undertook a phased 
reduction of the Cash Reserve Ratio between 
November 1995 and January 1996, which injected 
more than Rs. 7000 crores of primary liquidity into 
the system and helped ease credit constraints. 
Deceleration of reserve money growth started in 
the second half of 1994-95 and has continued in 
1995-96, mainly because of a progressive reduction 
in the rate of growth of net foreign exchange assets 


—  t—~*s 
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RBI credit to Government by 14.1 per cent. 


of rising commercial demand for 
n excess holding of 


of RBI. The growth 


22. As a result . 
redit, banks which had a 19 
Rovers and other approved securities, 
contributed only Rs.9843 crore to the market 
borrowing of the Government during the first three 
quarters of 1995-96 upto January 5, 1996. This 
was a little over half of the contribution of Rs.15848 
crore in the corresponding period of 1994-95. This 
necessitated sizeable support to market borrowing 
of the Government from RBI, which in turn increased 
the growth of net RBI credit to Government. Given 
the low growth of Rs.1539 crore in RBI credit to 
banks (including NABARD) and the marginal growth 
in net foreign exchange assets of RBI, the higher 
growth of RBI credit to the Central Government did 
not lead to excessive growth in reserve money. 


23. The up trend in the bank credit to the 
commercial sector that started in the last quarter of 
1994-95 with the recovery of industrial production, 
accelerated in 1995-96. Between March 17, 1995 
and January 5, 1996 other bank credit to the 
commercial sector grew by 14.2 per cent (Rs.38830 
crore) compared to a growth of 13.2 per cent 
(Rs.30540 crore) in the corresponding period of 
1994-95. Over the same two periods, scheduled 
commercial bank non-food credit grew by Rs.35859 
crore (1995-96) and Rs. 24735 crore (1994-95). In 
contrast, other bank credit to government grew by 
Rs.11058 crore in 1995-96 up to January 5, 
compared to a growth of Rs.15843 crore in 
corresponding. period of 1994-95. 


24. Initiatives taken last year for improving the 
working of the monetary system were carried 
forward in 1995-96. The agreement between the 
RBI and the Ministry of Finance to phase out ad 
hoc borrowings was carried forward. The year end 
ceiling on borrowing from RBI against ad-hoc 
treasury bills was reduced from Rs.6000 crore in 
1994-95 to Rs.5000 crore in 1995-96. The within 
year ceiling on such borrowing was retained at 
Rs.9000 crore, to take care of the potential monthly 
mis-match between the revenue and capital inflows 
and the expenditure outflows. A sharp reduction in 
Government's market borrowing during the first half 
of the current financial year has been an important 
factor in increasing this mis-match. This raised 
Centre's borrowing against ad-hocs well above the 
intra-year ceiling. RBI took steps to bring these 
borrowings down to Rs.6440 crore on September 
29, 1995 by selling Central Government securities/ 
treasury bills inthe market. The net increase in ad- 
hocs again fell to Rs.1990 crore on December 29, 
1995 but is expected to be higher in the last quarter 
of 1995-96. 


Fiscal Developments 

25. Over the past five budgets the fiscal deficit of 
the Central Government has declined as a 
proportion of GDP from 8.3 per cent in Ly 5 tlw 
a budgeted 5.5 per cent of GDP in 1995-96. . is 
2.8 per cent reduction has been brought abo! by 
an even sharper 3.8 per cent reduction in the primary 
deficit. The primary deficit at 0.5 per cent of GDP 
in 1995-96 (BE) is lower than it has been since at 
least 1975-76. Unfortunately this reduction in the 
primary deficit has been partly offset by a one 
percentage point increase in interest payments as 
a proportion of GDP. This, in turn, is a legacy of 
past fiscal deficits accumulated as debt and the 


rise in interest rates. 


26. Non-plan expenditures of the Central 
Government declined from 14.4 per cent of GDP in 
1990-91 to 11.8 cent in 1995-96 (BE), while Plan 
expenditures went from 5.3 per cent to 4.6 per cent 
over the same period. Central Government debt, 
which reached a peak of 69.7 per cent of GDP in 
1993-94, declined to 67.0 per cent in 1994-95 (RE). 
Gross dissavings of the Central Government show 
a modest decline to 1.7 per cent of GDP in 1995- 
96 (BE), from 2.0 per cent in 1990-91. 


27. Reform of the tax system has been one of the 
key elements of the structural reforms undertaken 
since July 1991. The basic approach has been to 
move to a tax structure which is simple, relies on 
moderate tax rates with a wider base and better 
enforcement and serves the objectives of equity 
and efficiency. Substantial progress has been made 
in the last five years. The maximum marginal rate 
of personal income tax was reduced from 56 per 
cent (inclusive of 12 per cent surcharge) to 40 per 
cent. The rates of corporate income tax (inclusive 
of 15 per cent surcharge), which were 51.75 per 
cent for publicly held companies and 57.5 per cen 
for closely held companies were unified and reduced 
to 46 per cent. | 


28. On the indirect tax side reforms have covered 
both customs and excise. Peak import duty rate 
which in several cases were around 300 per 

prior to reforms, were brought down in a phas 
manner to 50 per cent to reduce the input cost. 
producers in India and promote competition. The 
import duty on capital goods for general projects 
and machinery, which was 85 per cent prior to 
reforms, was brought down to 25 per cent in 1995 
and unified for nearly four-fifths of machinery 
imports. The number of customs duty rates were 
sharply reduced to 12 and a large number of end: 
use exemptions were eliminated. The excise dut 
regime has been greatly improved with a significan 
Switch over from specific to ad-valorem duties t 


ensure built in revenue elasticity. The ambit of 
MODVAT, entailing credit for taxes paid on inputs, 
was extended to cover capital goods, specified 
quality control, testing, pollution control and R & D 
equipment, petroleum products used in industry and 
spun yarn made from fibres. The number of ad- 
valorem excise duty rates were reduced to 10 and 
a large number of end-use exemptions eliminated. 


29. These tax reforms have helped in restructuring 
the tax system by increasing the role of direct 
| taxes and reducing that of customs-duties. This will 
increase both the equity and efficiency of the tax 
system, as the former is regarded as more 
progressive and the latter as an efficiency-inducing 
tax. As a result of the reforms revenues from direct 
taxes are budgeted to rise from 2.1 per cent of 
GDP in 1990-91 to 2.9 per cent in 1995-96 (BE), 
while customs revenues declined from 3.9 per cent 
of GDP to 2.8 per cent (BE) over the same period. 
As a consequence, the share of direct taxes in the 
gross tax revenue of the Centre is expected to rise 
from 19.1 per cent in 1990-91 to a budgeted 29.2 
per cent in 1995-96 (BE), while that of customs 
revenue is expected to decline from 35.9 per cent 
to 28.4 per cent (BE) over the same period. The 
‘contribution of direct taxes could be even higher 
when revised estimates for 1995-96 become 
available. 


30. The success of the new approach is also 
shown by the fact that, despite the lowering of 
personal and corporate tax rates, the buoyancy of 
these taxes has increased. Average buoyancy of 
personal income taxes, as measured by the ratio of 
change in tax revenue to the change in the GDP at 
current prices, has risen from 1.1 during 1986-87 
to 1990-91, to around 1.5 during 1991-92 to 1995- 
96 (BE). Similarly the buoyancy of corporate income 
tax revenues has risen from an average of 0.8 during 
4986-87 to 1990-91. to 1.7 in 1991-92 to 1995-96 
(BE). Both are likely to be higher on 1995-96 (RE) 
basis. Despite the very large reduction in peak 
customs duty rates from over 300 per cent to 50 
per cent, the revenue collection rate (ratio of revenue 
collected to value of imports), only fell from 47 per 
cent in 1990-91 to 29 per cent in 1994-95, for 
similar reasons. 


31. The 1995-96 Budget estimated a net tax 
revenue loss to the centre of about Rs.1,600 crore 
based on conventional methods, which do not 
incorporate gains from simplification, rationalisation, 
improved tax compliance and administration. 
Available trends indicate that gains are likely to be 
much greater than these conventional loss 
estimates. For the first nine months of 1995-96 
(April-December, 1995), collections from personal 
income tax and corporation tax at Rs.21327 crore 
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were 27.6 per cent higher than in the same period 
of 1994. Collections from excise and customs, at 
Rs.53802 crore during April-December, 1995, show a 
growth of about 19 per cent. 


Financial Developments 


32. Reforms in the financial sector have included 
the phasing in of prudential norms for income 
recognition, classification of assets and provisioning 
for bad debts, revised formats for making balance 
sheet and profit and loss accounts reflect the actual 
financial health and a time schedule for attaining 8 
per cent capital to risk weighted assets for the 
scheduled commercial banks. The Statutory Liquidity 
Ratio (SLR) and Cash Reserve Ratio (CRR) were 
brought down to reduce the pre-emption of bank 
credit by Government and government borrowing 
was undertaken at market interest rates. The effects 
of these reforms on the financial health and 
performance of banks is gradually emerging. 


33. There has been progress by public sector 
banks in moving to the target of 8 per cent capital 
to risk weighted assets ratio (CRAR ) by March 
end, 1996. By end March, 1994, only four public 
sector banks had a CRAR over 8 per cent, four had 
between 6.7 per cent and 8 per cent and eight had 
a CRAR in the range of 4.3 per cent and 6.7 per 
cent. By end March, 1995 as many as 13 public 
sector banks reached CRAR of at least 8 per cent, 
while 10 banks had a CRAR of 4 per cent and 
above. Only 4 banks have less than 4 per cent 
CRAR. In the private sector, all the banks had 
complied with 4 per cent norm by March, 1994 and 
propose to raise additional capital through public 
issue to attain 8 per cent CRAR by March, 1996. 
All new private sector banks start with 8 per cent 
CRAR. 


34. The deregulation of bank interest rates 
undertaken in 1994-95 with the abolition of the 
minimum lending rate on bank loans above Rs.2 
lakh, was extended to the deposit side in 1995-96. 
From October 1, 1995 scheduled commercial banks 
became free to fix their interest rates on domestic 
term deposits of over two years. The stipulation of 
at least three slabs with a minimum interest rate 
differential of 0.25 per cent point imposed in April 
4992 on term deposits, was also withdrawn. Banks 
already have the discretion to fix both maturities 
and interest rates on non-resident non-repatriable 
(NRNR) deposits. The entry of 9 new private sector 
banks during 1994-95 and 1995-96, and the potential 
future entry of more banks, is likely to spur 
competitiveness and cost consciousness, and 
greater attention to depositor interests. 


35. The Board for Financial Supervision was set 
up in 1994-95 with statutory powers over financial 
institutions, banks and non-bank financial institutions. 


_ 
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it is designed to provide © seem? em 
supervisory initiatives and interventions O " 
Secretariat is provided by the newly ee 
Department of Supervision in RBI. In addition, there 
is also an Advisory Council to provide guidance. 
There are now five Debts Recovery Tribunals 
functioning along with an Appellate Tribunal, “dl 
expediting the loan recovery process a 
adjudication. A major institutional step in 1995-9 
has been the appointment of eight Ombudsmen 
under Banking Ombudsman Scheme, 1995 (out of 
15 to be appointed for the country as a whole), who 
will function to resolve customers grievances in a 
quick and inexpensive manner. 


36. The State Bank of India Act was amended to 
enable the-State Bank of India to access capital 
market and allow 10 per cent voting rights to 
shareholders. SBI raised over Rs.3200 crore in 1994 
through public issue of equity and bonds. The share 
of the RBI in the capital of SBI. has come down 
to 66 per cent from 99 per cent earlier. The 
nationalised banks were also enabled to access the 
capital market for debt and equity, following the 
amendment of the Banking Companies Act, 1956. 
Oriental Bank of Commerce raised Rs.387 crore 
through its first issue. The Government made a 
Capital contribution of Rs.5700 crores in 1993-94, 
Rs.5287 crores in 1994-95 and Rs.852 crores in 
1995-96 (BE) to public sector banks. 


37. The entire range of reforms, aimed at 
promoting competition within a prudent regulatory 
regime, is beginning to bear fruit. The financial 
position of the scheduled commercial banks has 
improved in 1994-95. The number of public sector 
banks declaring operating profits went up from 19 
in 1992-93 to 26 in 1994-95. Only one reported an 
operating loss. The number of public sector banks 
making net profits rose to 19 in 1994-95 from 15 in 
1992-93. The average ratio of non-performing assets 
to the total advances, for the public sector banks, 
came down to 20 per cent in 1994-95 from 26 per 
cent in 1992-93. 


38. Among the All-India financial institutions, the 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India (IFCl) made 
a public issue of capital in 1994-95. The amendment 
of the IDBI Act, 1964 in March 1995, made possible 
Industrial Development Bank of India's (IDB!) maiden 
Capital issue in July 1995. A new development 
finance institution, namely, the North Eastern 
Development Finance Corporation Ltd., with an initial 
paid up equity base of Rs.100 crore (and authorised 
Capital of Rs.500 crore), is set to commence 
operations soon. 

39. Inthe field of rural finance the prudential norms 
relating to income recognition were introduced for 
Regional Rural Banks (RRBs). An Expert Group 
examined the major issues concerning managerial 


i ial restructuring of RRBs, and the role 
rie ae be assigned to non-governmental 
organisations and self-groups in improving the rural 
credit delivery system. Steps were taken to increase 
the flow of credit to the small scale industries (SS!) 
sector with a special programme to open 100 
specialised SSI bank branches in 85 identified 
districts by March 1996. By December 1995, 56 
branches had been set up. 

40. A number of special schemes/funds were 
announced in the budget speech of 1995-96, which 
aim at counteracting shortfalls in priority sector 
advances and augmenting the flow of funds to 
relatively neglected areas/sectors. These include: 
(a) Rural_Infrastructure Development Fund (RIDF) 
of Rs.2,000 crore in the National Bank for the 
Agriculture and Rural Development (NABARD) to 
accelerate implementation of investment projects in 
agriculture, irrigation and allied activities; (b) a 


ee 


and employment in off-farm activities in rural areas 
and; (c) a Scheme for financing primary weavers' 
co-operative societies by the scheduled commercial 
banks to assist increased production of handloom 
cloth. The RIDF will be built with contributions by 
the scheduled commercial banks which have failed 
to achieve the target of priority sector advances. 
They will also be required to participate in the 
aforesaid schemes. 


41. Inthe area of capital markets, the abolition of 
the office of Controller of capital Issues (CCI) in 
May 1992 and the setting up of Securities and 
Exchange Board of India (SEB!) with statutory 
Powers and functions (February 1992) were the first 
decisive steps in the move from control to prudential 
regulation. Prudential regulation is as important as 
decontrol for the development of a healthy capital 
market, keeping in view investor interests. The 
Powers and functions of SEBI were Strengthened in 
phases. SEBI has been empowered to regulate 
business in stock exchanges. Its ambit covers 
recognition of stock exchanges, their rules, articles, 
voting rights and nomination of public 
representatives, stock exchange listing and delivery 
contracts. The Setting up of the National Stock 
Exchange (NSE) and computerisation of the Bombay 
Bie Exchange (BSE) will help improve the clearing 
Pa i gs mechera and substantially raise 
Sparency. 


_ SE d rules and Procedures for 
cb and regulating the various market 
Participants and intermediaries. These cover brokers 
Strars to an issue merchant 
cored underwriters, Portfolio Managers, 

lans, credit rating agencies, foreign 


institutional investors, venture capital funds, mutual 
funds and asset management companies. To enable 
SEBI to effectively carry out its functions of Stock 
Exchange regulation and investor protection, the 
Department of Company Affairs has delegated to 
SEB! powers to file complaints against violations of 
the Companies Act. The notification covers issues 
pertaining to primary market such as listing of 
securities, refund of excess application money, delay 
in issues of shares and dispatch of dividend 
warrants. SEB! now has the authority to levy 
monetary penalties for a range of violations such 
as failure to redress investor grievances or observe 
rules and regulations by mutual funds, asset 
management companies, failure to disclose the 
aggregate of shareholding in a company, or to make 
public announcement for acquisition of share in the 
context of the takeover code. 


42.Standards of disclosure and issue procedures 
have been tightened. Companies are now required 
to draw up their financial statements on a consistent 
basis with appropriate audit qualifications. They will 
be asked to indicate the sources of income from 
other than normal activities and to make the draft 
prospectus a public document. Finance companies 
are eligible to make an issue if they have operated 
for a minimum of two years, or are registered with 
RBI as a non-banking finance company or with 
SEBI as an intermediary. 


44. The National Stock Exchange, which was 
established in 1993, has come of age, with daily 
average trading volume rising sharply in recent 
months. Screen based trading has also been 
instituted in the Bombay and Delhi stock exchanges. 
Private mutual funds are now permitted and are 
allowed to apply for firm allotment in public issues. 
The carry forward system has been reformed. The 
scrip-wise and broker-wise carry forward position 
shall be disclosed by the stock exchanges at the 
beginning of the carry forward session. Members 
doing financing of carry forward transactions will be 
subject to a cap of Rs.10 crore. The depositories 
ordinance, re-issued in January 1996, will provide a 
legal framework for the establishment of depositories 
to record ownership details in book entry form. The 
de-materialisation of scrips that this makes possible 
will eliminate a number of hazards associated with 
paper based stock market trading, such as a high 
proportion of bad deliveries, high risk of loss, 
cumbersome procedures and long delays . 


45. As a result of the past four years of reform, 
there has been a significant increase in market 
activity. Equity capital raised, mainly by the private 
corporate sector, has increased from Rs.5562 crore 
in 1991-92 to Rs.27621 crore in 1994-95. During 
April-December 1995, Rs.14155 crore of capital 
has been raised. The market capitalisation of BSE 
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almost doubled from Rs.3,23,363 crore in 1991-92 
to Rs.6,44,678 crore ai the end of December 1995. 
The number of listed firms at the BSE has doubled 
from 2601 in 1991-92 to 5398 in December 1995. 
Besides UTI, there are now 9 public sector mutual 
funds and 16 private sector mutual funds in 
operation. During April-December 1994-95, Mutual 
Funds including UTI had raised Rs.1,601 crore 
through 32 new schemes. 


46. At the end of January 1996, 350 foreign 
institutional investors (Fills) were registered with 
SEBI compared to only 10 in January 1993. They 
had invested a total of Rs.14,129 crore in the 
securities market. Indian companies were also 
permitted to access international capital markets 
through euro-equity shares and by the end of 
December 1995 Indian firms had raised US $5.18 
billion through global depository receipts (GDRs) 
and foreign currency convertible bonds (FCCBs). 


47. Thus the total inflow of foreign Portfolio capital 
into the Indian capital market since the launching of 
economic reforms amounts to $8.9 billion. This is 
further indication of improved international 
creditworthiness of India resulting from successful 
economic reforms. 


Balance of Payments 


48. The strength and resilience of India's balance 
of payments in recent years has been largely due 
to the robust export growth, measured in dollar 
terms, during the last three years. Compared to the 
negative growth of 1.5 per cent in 1991-92, exports 
recorded a growth rate of_20.0 per cent in 1993- 
94, 18.4 per cent in 1994-95 and 24.2 per cent 
during April-December of 1995-96. Imports, which 
remained subdued for the greater part of 1993-94, 
picked up towards the end of the year, in tandem 
with industrial recovery, ending with a growth of 6.5 
per cent. Growth in imports in US dollar terms was 
22.9 per cent during 1994-95, compared to 12.7 
per cent in 1991-92. During April-December 1995, 


‘imports grew at a much faster rate of 29.3 per 


cent. The trade deficit, measured on the basis of 
DGCI&S data, was US $1.07 billion in 1993-94 
and rose to US $2.32 billion in 1994-95 and widened 
further to US$3.53 billion during April-December 
1995. 


49. The developments in India's trade and 
payments over the past five years mark a noticeable 
structural change towards a more stable and. 
sustainable balance of payments. During the post- 
liberalisation period, there has been a sharp 
improvement in self-reliance as reflected in the 
coverage of import payments through export 
earnings. The ratio of exports to imports has 
averaged around 90 per cent since 1992-93, 
compared with only 52 per cent at the beginning of 


_ 
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the 1980s. and a little over 60 per cent in the age 
half of 1980s. These favourable developments = 
the trade account coupled with improvement In 
invisibles had an important impact on the mgr 

of our balance of payments position in the po : 
As a percentage of GDP, the current account defici 
declined from an unsustainable level of 3.2 per 
cent in 1990-91 to 0.1 per cent in 1993-94 and 
edged upwards to 0.8 per cent in 1994-95. The 
current account deficit in 1995-96 is expected to 
be around 1.5 per cent of GDP, which Is well below 
the average current account deficit of 2.4 per cent 
of GDP during 1985-86 to 1990-91. 


50. The response of foreign investment flows to 
the liberalisation measures has been very 
encouraging. Over the last three years they have 
grown at an average of 100 per cent per year. From 
US $620 million in 1993-94, foreign direct investment 
(FD!) more than doubled to US $1.31 billion in 1994- 
95. During April'November 1995, FDI flows were 
US $1.27 billion, showing a growth of 110 per cent 
over the corresponding period of 1994-95. 


51. India's external debt rose from US $92.70 
billion at the end of March 1994 to US $99.04 billion 
at the end of March 1995. Of the US $6.34 billion 
increase in external debt during 1994-95, as much 
as US $5.61 billion, or 88 per cent of the increase, 
was due to changes in the exchange of the US 
dollar versus other major currencies in which India's 
debt is denominated. The increase in external debt 
at constant, end-March 1994 exchange rates was 
only US $794 million during 1994-95. Provisional 
estimates for the current financial year show that 
India's external debt declined by US $5.20 billion 
during the first six months to US $93.84 billion at 
the end of September 1995. About two-thirds of the 
decline in external debt reflects the appreciation of 
the US dollar against major currencies. Long term 
debt has declined by US $5.43 billion and the short- 
term debt has increased marginally by US $0.23 
billion since end March 1995. 


52. An important aspect of India's external debt is 
that a large part of the debt, Specially debt to 
multilateral development banks and bilateral donors, 
has a high degree of concessionality. This means 
that the present value of the debt is much lower 
than the nominal value. The share of such debt in 
total debt stock went up from 44.4 per cent (US 
$41.1 billion) in end March 1994 to 45.3 per cent 
(US $ 44.8 billion) in end March 1995. A large part 
of the rise in external debt during 1994-95 was due 
to an increase in long term debt. This rose from 
US $89.07 billion in end March 1994 to US $94.78 
billion in end March 1995. At both points in time, 
long term debt accounted for about 96 per cent of 
total debt stock and this is a vindication of the 


government's policy of reducing the importance of 
short term debt. The share of short term debt ing 
total debt stock at end March 1995 was about 4 per 
cent compared to over 10 per cent in March 1991. — 


s a percentage of GDP, India's external debt 
= pos from the peak of 41.0 per cent in 1990- 
91 to 33.0 per cent in 1994-95. The debt stock at the 
end of September 1995 works out to about 29.4 per 
cent of the estimated GDP for 1995-96. Debt service 
payments as a percentage of current account receipts 
have also declined significantly from 35.3 per cent in- 
1990-91 to 26.6 per cent in 1994-95 and is expected 
to decline further in 1995-96. : 


: 
54. Another notable feature in the country's capital — 
inflow profile is a major shift in composition from 
debt creating capital flows in favour of non-debt 
creating foreign investment flows. On a net basis, 
the sum of the two major long term debt creating 
flows, namely, external assistance and commercial 
borrowing have declined from an average of US — 
$4.5 billion per annum during 1990-92, to US $2.84 
billion in 1993-94 and US $2.28 billion in 1994-95. — 
In contrast, total foreign investment flows, direct — 
and portfolio, rose sharply to US $4.1 billion in 1993- 
94, with a further increase to US $4.9 billion in 
1994-95. 


55. As a result of prudent external debt 
management and the stabilisation and structural © 
reform policies put in place during the last four years, — 
international credit rating agencies upgraded India's — 
credit rating to investment grade last year. In July © 
1995, the Japan Bond Research Institute affirmed 

the sovereign rating of investment grade for India — 
during the current year as well. Moody's have 

similarly maintained an investment grade rating — 
during the current year. 


96. After a prolonged period of Stability in foreign © 
exchange markets with exchange rate at around - 
Rs. 31.4 per US $ from March 1993 to July 1995, — 
there was a high degree of volatility in the second — 
half of 1995-96 with the rupee-dollar rate 
depreciating to a low of US$=Rs. 36 in October — 
1995. Some adjustment in the exchange rate was . 
undoubtedly warranted by the fact that the nominal _ 
exchange rate had remained more or less constant . 
for two years when domestic inflation was. 
Significantly higher than inflation in our major 
markets. As a result, the rupee had become 
progressively less competitive and the real effective. 
exchange rate index in August 1995 showed an 
appreciation of 7 per cent compared with-the 
average index for 1993-94 and 10.5 per cent 
compared to March 1993. The downward adjustment. 
of the exchange rate in September and October 
abe to correct this real appreciation and bring 

© exchange rate to a level more appropriate to 


- 


ensure export competitiveness. However the 
downward shift in the exchange rate following a 
period of prolonged stability also triggered 
speculative pressures in the foreign exchange 
markets. The Reserve Bank of India intervened 
actively to counter these pressures. Exchange 
markets were further affected by the strengthening 
of the dollar against all major currencies in January 
1996. Understandably, this was a period when the 
rupee depreciated further against the dollar. There 
was renewed speculative pressure in foreign 
exchange markets in January and early February 
1996 and the Reserve Bank announced new 
measures on 8th February 1996 to discourage 
speculation and encourage timely remittances. 


57. One of the noteworthy events of 1995-96 was 
the emergence of a link between call money markets 
and foreign exchange markets, an inevitable 
consequence of the gradual development of these 
markets over the last few years. RBI's intervention 
in October-November 1995 to stabilise volatile 
exchange rates was followed by a sharp rise in the 
call money rates. The latter was subsequently 
Stabilized by injecting funds in the short term market. 
These actions helped contain exchange rate volatility 
and to stabilize the two markets. 


The Reforms. and the Human Condition 


58. Right from the beginning, the economic 
reforms programme has been explicitly guided by 
the twin goals of accelerated growth and social 
equity. These goals have been pursued by the 
promotion of broad-based, employment-generating 
growth, enhanced Plan outlays for poverty alleviation 
and social sectors such as health and education, 
and the building of social safety nets to cushion the 
possible adverse effects of reforms on vulnerable 
sections during the stage of transition. 


59. The Government has accorded the highest 
priority to promoting sustainable, employment- 
intensive growth in its economic reform policies. 
As a result, total annual employment growth in the 
economy is estimated to have increased to about 
7.2 million in 1994-95 as compared to only 3 million 
in the crisis year of 1991-92. 


60. The proportion of people below the poverty 
‘fine declined from 25.49 per cent in 1987-88 to 
18.96 per cent in 1993-94, based on the provisional 
guinquennial data generated from the sub sample 


é 
e 


various policies and programmes adopted in the 
“process of economic reforms have helped the poor 
in the country. Other available evidence also 


jupports this view. 
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61. Average real wages of unskilled agricultural 
labour, which reflects the economic condition of 
agricultural labourers, declined by 6.2 per cent in 
the crisis year of 1991-92 for the country as a whole. 
But in subsequent years they have increased 
steadily, showing an average growth of 5.1 per cent 
per annum during the period from 1992-93 to 1994- 
95 for the country as a whole. 


62. Although too much should not be read into 
year to year changes in the annual data on vital 
Statistics, it is interesting to see that the all-India 
infant mortality rate was virtually unchanged in the 
crisis-affected years of 1991 and 1992, before 
resuming its pattern of secular decline in 1993 and 
1994. Similarly, the death rate rose slightly in 1991 
and 1992, before reverting to its declining trend in 
1993 and 1994. These tentative trends are 
consistent with the view that while general living 
standards were adversely affected by the economic 
crisis of 1991-92, the reform induced recovery has 
led to the improvements in general living standards 
in 1993 and 1994 . 


63. Despite stringent resource constraints the 
Government has steadfastly increased expenditure 
on social sectors and on programmes of poverty 
alleviation. In the three years between the budgets 
of 1992-93 and 1995-96 the Central Plan allocation 
for education was increased by 92 per cent, with 
the outlay for elementary education rising by 129 
per cent and that for adult education by 95 per 
cent. The allocation for health was raised by 122 
per cent. Perhaps most important, the allocation for 
Rural Development, which encompasses the major 
programmes for poverty alleviation, was hiked by 
148 per cent from Rs.3,100 crore in 1992-93 (BE) 
to Rs.7,700 crores in 1995-96 (BE). Correspondingly, 
the share of social sectors and anti-poverty 
programmes in total budget support for the Central 
Plan rose from 35 per cent in 1992-93 (BE) to 47 
per cent in 1995-96 (BE). 


64. Several important new schemes for social uplift 
and poverty alleviation were launched during the 
recent years of reform, including: 

e The Employment Assurance Scheme for 
providing 100 days of unskilled manual labour 
to rural poor in our 2475 backward blocks 
including those that are flood prone in the 
country; 

e The Prime Minister's Rozgar Yojana aimed at 
providing employment to unemployed youth 
through the creation of micro-enterprises; 

e The National Social Assistance Programme 
which encompasses old age pension, family 
benefits in case of death of the bread-earner 
and maternity benefits; 


—t 
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e The Rural Group Life Insurance Scheme, with 


a subsidised premium; 

The National Programme of Nutritional Support 

to Primary Education (also known as the Mid- 

Day Meal Scheme) aimed at providing 7" 

nutritious meal to children in primary school; 

The Mahila Samridhi Yojana to promote the 

savings habit among rural women, 

e The Indira Mahila Yojana aimed at more 
effective empowerment of women. 


Furthermore, the nation-wide Public Distribution 
System for foodgrains and other essential 
commodities has been strengthened, with the 
revamped PDS now operating in 1775 backwards 
blocks and expected to be extended to all 2446 
blocks under the Employment Assurance Scheme. 


Issues and Priorities 


65. The economic reforms of recent years have 
induced a remarkably swift recovery in the growth 
of output and employment. They have also ushered 
in a sea change in the attitudes towards economic 
policies and programmes. But the task of economic 
reform is far from over. The strong economic 
performance of recent years will not continue of its 
own accord. It requires continuing efforts to deepen 
and widen the ambit of economic reform and difficult 
decisions to deal with the emerging new challenges 
in macroeconomic management. Furthermore, our 
policy efforts should draw inspiration and guidance 
from our fast-growing neighbours in East Asia. Over 
the past two decades the East Asian ‘miracle’ 
economies have demonstrated the possibility of 
sustained economic growth at 8 to 9 per cent per 
year, coupled with strong external sectors and low 
inflation in the range of 3 to 7 per cent per annum. 
In order to raise the living standards of India's people 
and eliminate the scourge of poverty from our 
country, we must strive to match the performance 
of East Asian economies. The priorities for policy 
action have been outlined in the last two Economic 
Surveys. Here we shall reiterate a few Salient 
dimensions. 


Accelerating Growth with Macro-Stability 


66. Sustaining high growth of output and 
employment in an environment of macro stability 
requires high rates of domestic Savings, 
supplemented by adequate inflows of foreign 
savings. Our private savings rates have been 
comparable to those of high performing East Asian 
economies. But our record of public Savings has 
been much poorer and needs to be drastically 
improved. This requires a significant and Sustained 
reduction in revenue and fiscal deficits of 
Government. Conceptually, the fiscal deficit has two 
components: the primary deficit, which reflects 


i 
iecal pressures; and the interest payments 
A otic oa reflects the cumulative result 
of past fiscal laxity. We must work to quickly turn 
the current primary deficit into a surplus through 
higher revenue buoyancy from tax reforms, larger 
non-tax revenues from a determined application of 
commercial principles in public enterprises and a 
tight curb on low-priority expenditures. To reduce 
the build up of debt, disinvestment in public 
enterprises has to be pursued aggressively. Public 
savings have to be increased and deficits reduced” 
in State Governments also through analogous 
measures to raise tax and non-tax revenues, curb 
low-priority expenditure and enhance efficiency and 
financial health of state level public enterprises. 


67. A clear and sustained improvement in public 
savings is necessary not only to raise the level of 
national investment, but also to reduce interest rates, 
keep inflation firmly in single digits and relieve 
macroeconomic pressure on the external sector. 
Without a significant and sustained reduction in the © 
fiscal deficit and a commensurate rise in public” 
savings the prospects for macroeconomic stability 
are bleak. 


68. The provision of adequate and reliable levels — 
of economic infrastructure services at reasonable — 
cost poses a critical challenge to India's future 
economic development. Without major improvements — 
in this area the recent growth of agriculture, industry 
and exports is at risk and the prospects for more — 
rapid development elusive. The old public monopoly 
paradigm for providing basic infrastructure such as 
power, telecommunications, ports and roads, is no 
longer able to cope with the rapidly expanding 
demand for quality infrastructure, budget constraints 
in the public sector and the pervasive problems of 
low efficiency and accountability in the public sector. 
An important beginning has been made to facilitate _ 
the entry of private Providers in power, 
telecommunications, civil aviation, ports and roads. 
But a great deal remains to be accomplished in 
instituting appropriate regulatory frameworks, 
undertaking necessary reforms of policies, — 
institutional structures and procedures of public | 
entities (which, in many areas will continue as — 
important providers), developing markets for long- 
term finance and establishing credible and 
transparent systems for inducting large scale private 
investment into effective infrastructure provision. 


69. The necessary ingredients m i 
or 
this area include: g policy reform in 


¢ Setting up independent re iti 
gulatory authorities 
at Central and State levels (as appropriate) to 
set realistic tariffs, harmonise design 


Standards encourage inve 
stme 
the public interest; ee 


e Articulation of comprehensive, clear and 


transparent rules and procedures for private’ 
investment in specific infrastructure sectors: 


e Well defined and open bidding procedures for 
licensing of sites and locations: 


e Commercialisation of government-owned public 
utilities and infrastructure-providing 
departments; 


e The development of long-term financing 
sources through encouragement of bond 
markets and necessary reforms in insurance 
and provident fund sectors; 


e Speedy allocation of land, water and electricity 
connections by state level authorities for new 
enterprises. 


70. The growing gap between the supply and 
demand for power and the associated loss of output, 
exports and employment illustrates the urgency of 
effective reforms in infrastructure. For the power 
sector to become economically and financially viable, 
the current gross subsidy in the order of Rs.15,000 
crores annually has to be phased down through 
tariff adjustments, the operational efficiency and 
autonomy of State Electricity Boards has to be 
greatly enhanced through institutional and personnel 
changes, the scope of private distribution has to be 
expanded and the under investment in transmission 
and distribution has to be corrected. In the other 
key energy sectors of coal and petroleum also there 
is urgent need for a phased liberalisation of existing 
administered pricing and distribution systems, which 
are today inhibiting requisite levels of investment. 


71. The era of concessional development 
assistance is coming to an end. And yet our needs 
for external capital to fuel rapid economic 
development remain substantial. Greater access and 
use of foreign investment is necessary for promoting 
higher growth of output, exports and employment. 
Fifteen years ago when the East Asian _ Tigers 
(Korea, Taiwan, Singapore and Hongkong) were 
beginning to be recognised as successful cases of 
rapid economic development, there were few 
convincing examples of foreign direct investment 
(FDI) leading to or being associated with rapid 
economic growth. Today, this is one of the more 
important ingredients of the Asian Miracle in 
Malaysia, Thailand, China, and Indonesia. FDI has 
proved to be the most effective and rapid method 
of technology transfer (in the form of knowledge, 
technical and marketing skills, organisation and 
management systems, new material and products) 
and effective promotion of comparative advantage 
through exports. Even when it forms a small fraction 
of the total domestic investment, its catalytic role is 
out of proportion to its size. For India to aspire to 
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sustained growth at 7 to 9 per cent over the next 
two decades, we have to be prepared to encourage 
a rapid increase of FDI to levels comparable to 
China's $30 billion or more per year. This requires 
confidence in our own knowledge and capabilities, 
an open and competitive economy and public 
confidence in procedures for leasing out publicly 
Owned resources (such as land, mines, electricity 
distribution networks, ports). 


72. Fears of foreign investment swamping our 
domestic industry or creating unemployment are 
unfounded or grossly exaggerated. The experience 
of high growth East Asian economies highlights the 
potential of foreign investment for accelerating the 
growth of output, employment and exports. If China 
can absorb about $30 billion a year of foreign 
investment and become a powerful and independent- 
minded nation, we should not feel insecure about 
using foreign investments to augment the growth of 
output and jobs in our country. 


73. Foreign investment is necessary for reasons 
cited above and to reduce our reliance on debt- 
creating flows to manage our balance of payments. 
But foreign investment also has to be serviced. The 
strength and viability of our balance of payments 
will ultimately be assured through rapid and 
sustained growth of our exports. Over the past four 
years a strong export boom has been nurtured 
through a package of policies which includes: a 
market-determined exchange rate, reduction in 
quantitative restrictions on exports and imports, 
phased reduction of excessive protection for import- 
substituting activities through tariffs and licensing, 
and effective implementation of schemes for 
according duty-free access to inputs for exporters. 
These policies must be pursued and strengthened. 
We must also devote renewed attention to 
eliminating procedural impediments to exporters in 
all areas including ports, railways, customs 
administration and credit systems. 


Employment and Poverty Alleviation 


74. The experience from other countries shows 
that the best way to reduce unemployment and 
poverty is to ensure sustained, rapid economic 
growth. The more labour-intensive is the pattern of 
growth the more beneficial it will be for the poorest 
segments of our society. Given our low per capita 
income, India's labour is among the most 
competitive in the developing world. As China and 
many other developing countries have shown, rapid 
expansion of labour-intensive exports can be an 
important source of new productive jobs if the policy 
impediments are successfully tackled. Our labour 
legislation needs to be overhauled to remove the 
present discouragement to employment of labour in 
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sector. The need for a broad-based, 
ced pattern of industrialisation cannot 
d medium enterprises 


the organised 
regionally balan 7 
be over emphasised. Small an 
have a ine 2 role to piay in this process and eth 
every encouragement. However, this encouragemen 
must increasingly take the form of removing their 
handicaps such as those arising out of imperfections 
of the credit market and ignorance about new 
technologies and marketing skills rather than through 
pursuit of policies which perpetuate the 
backwardness of small enterprises. A number of 
other policies deed to be put in place to facilitate 
industrial restructuring in a more open, competitive 


environment. 


75. Agriculture still employs two-thirds of India's 
labour force. There is enormous scope for increasing 
employment and production in agriculture through 
higher private and public investment, more and better 
infrastructure, faster dissemination of best-practice 
cropping techniques and improvements in water 
management. The bias against agriculture in the 
overall incentive framework has been greatly reduced 
in recent years and should be eliminated. Remaining 
restrictions on internal and external trade in 
agricultural commodities should be removed. The 
sectors of agro-industry, still subject to licensing 
control, should be delicensed so that competition 
between manufacturers can work to the benefit of 
farmers and rural workers. Irrigation is the life-blood 
of the rural economy, but the funds allocated in 
State budgets are usually insufficient for 
maintenance of irrigation canals and channels and 
the bureaucratic functioning of irrigation departments 
often impedes best use of water resources. 
Institutional innovations should be sought to make 
the provision and maintenance of irrigation services 
much more responsive to farmer interests. 
Conversely, farmers must be prepared to shoulder 
a growing proportion of the costs of irrigation 
services. 


76. In the design of policies to promote 
employment, the services sector is too often 
neglected. Yet, all over the world, services are 
becoming the most important source of new job 
opportunities. In India, we need to review the policies 


which today impede the creation of productive job 
‘+iac in key service sectors such as 
opportunities in key it is widel 
construction, retailing and tourism. 'y 
believed that radical and long overdue changes in 
the Urban Land Ceiling Act, rent control acts and 
municipal rules and regulations for building could 
unleash a construction boom across the country 
with enormous expansion of jobs. Such job-creating 
construction booms have characterised the cities 
and towns of all fast-growing Asian countries in the 
last two decades. Reform of the Urban Land Ceiling. 
Act would also release vital resources necessary 
for the industrial restructuring, which is going to be” 
increasingly necessary in a more Open, competitive - 
economy. 
77. While sound policies to promote sustained and 
rapid economic growth are the best guarantors for 
increasing employment and alleviating poverty, 
Government must also discharge its responsibilities 
for sustaining the special programmes of poverty 
alleviation and social assistance, which are aimed 
at distributing the benefits of growth more effectively 
to the poorest households. The Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana, the Prime Ministers Rozgar Yojana, the 
National Social Assistance Programme, the Mid- 
day Meal Programme, the Indira Awas Yojana, the 
Public Distribution System and a number of other. 
programmes today provide a reasonable safety net 
for the weakest sections of our society. But, India's. 
performance on the yardsticks of literacy, infant 
mortality, elementary schooling and primary Health 
care is far from satisfactory. The fapid 
universalization of literacy and primary education 
and effective spread of universal primary health care 
will determine how quickly and effectively the poor 
can benefit from new employment opportunities. The 
major responsibilities for these programmes, as well 
as for a range of other social services and much of 
rural infrastructure rests with State Governments. 
Hence the paramount importance of tax reform, 
elimination of losses of state-owned enterprises and 
expenditure restructuring at the State and lower 
tiers of government. It is the quality of the village 
school and primary health care centre which will 
determine how quickly and effectively India's poor 
benefit from the process of growth. 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


Further consolidation of fiscal balance, tax reform, 
social equity and poverty alleviation were some of 
the major considerations for the 1995-96 budget of 
the Central Government. The fiscal setback of 1993- 
94 is likely to be fully recovered in 1995-96. Over 
the five year period 1990-91 to 1995-96 (BE) the 
fiscal deficit is estimated to decline by 2.8 per cent 
of GDP. The contribution of the decline in Plan 
expenditure (0.7 per cent of GDP) is less than 2/7th 
the contribution of the decline in non-Plan 
expenditure (2.6 per cent of GDP). The primary 
deficit, which is a better measure of the effort made, 
declined by 3.8 per cent of GDP over the period. 


2. Gross dissaving by the Central Government, 
which rose sharply in 1993-94 and then declined in 
1994-95 (RE), is estimated to decline still further to 
1.7 per cent of GDP in 1995-96 (BE). Total 
outstanding liabilities of the Central Government, 
after reaching a peak of 69.7 per cent of GDP in 
1993-94 are on the decline. A substantial proportion 
of these liabilities are on behalf of the States, Union 
Territories and Public Sector Enterprises. Loans 
given to them constituted over 31 per cent of the 
total marketable outstanding liabilities, arrived after 
excluding borrowings from RBI, in 1994-95 (RE). 
The book value of the economic assets aggregate 
to another 26 per cent of these liabilities. Thus, 
only 43 per cent of the marketable outstanding 
liabilities are on account of social and administrative 
assets and expenditure. 


3. The outlay for the Annual Plan 1995-96 for the 
Centre, States and Union Territories is estimated to 
increase by 21.1 per cent compared to the outlay in 
1994-95 (RE). Financial performance of the 
Departmental Commercial Undertakings is estimated 
to improve in 1995-96 (BE). Postal deficit is 
estimated to decline from Rs.352 crore in 1994-95 
(RE) to Rs.304 crore in 1995-96 (BE). 


4. Reforms in the tax system has been one of the 
key elements of the structural reforms initiated since 
July 1991. These reforms have encompassed both 


direct and indirect taxes and have moved towards 
a tax structure which is simple, relies on moderate 
tax rates with a wider base and better enforcement _ 
and serves the objectives of equity and efficiency. 

Substantial progress has been made in the last five 

years. The maximum marginal rate of personal 

income tax was reduced from 56 per cent to 40 per 

cent and exemption limit raised from Rs.22,000 in 

1991 to Rs.40,000 in 1995. The rates of corporate: 
income tax, (inclusive of 15 per cent surcharge) 

which were 51.75 per cent for publicly held company 

and 57.5 per cent for closely held company were 

unified and reduced to 46 per cent. In *he case 

of foreign companies the tax rate was brought down 

from 65 to 55 per cent. Peak import duty rates, 

which were in excess of 300 per cent prior to reforms 

were brought down in a phased manner to 50 per 

cent. Excise duty regime has been greatly improved 

with a significant switchover from specific to 

advalorem duties to ensure built in revenue elasticity 

and a far reaching rationalisation of the rate 

structure. The ambit of MODVAT i.e., credit for 

taxes paid on inputs, was extended to cover capital 

goods, R & D equipment, POL etc. The number of 

advalorem excise duty rates were brought down to 

10 (including nil rate) and a large number of end 

use exemptions eliminated. The budget for 1995- 

96 continued the emphasis on strengthening the 

incentives for investment, simplification, lower rates 

and greater buoyancy. To facilitate expansion of 

quality infrastructure a five year tax holiday was 

provided to enterprises which provide certain 
facilities in the area of highways, bridges, etc. 


5. Overall, tax reforms since July 1991 have helped 
in correcting the imbalance in the structure of 
revenue sources. Direct taxation is generally 
regarded a more equitable way of raising revenue. 
It is noteworthy that the share of direct taxes in 
GDP rose from 2.1 per cent in 1990-91 to an 
estimated 2.9 per cent in 1995-96. The latter could 
be even higher when revised estimates for 1995-96 
become available. Besides, the share of direct taxes 
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: yield high collections. The | 


reduction in personal and corporate tax rates over 


ht a substantial increase 
ion the past years have broug 
per cerit in 1995-96. Another noteworthy cpap es collections. Average buoyancy as measured 


i | are ot : ' to the change 
is the drop in the share of customs revenu x ny the ratio of change in tax revenue : 
tom 3.9 per cont in 1200-9" oo ae GDP at current prices, has shown significant 


/ co ok f | 
- he same period contribution 0 tar ps 
anes i > ook tax otha of the Centre improvement. The buoyancy of perso com 


i ing 1 
declined from almost 36 per cent to 28.4 7 cent. oapeore ie en ro — 5 aa he ~ ae 
healthy portents from the point of view 87 to 91 ; 
bps ~eyfibe inf oa 96 (BE). Similarly the ytd hes sie pan: 
6. Prior to reforms high tax rates in the realm of tax revenues has risen fro 4 


i taxation did not 
in the gross tax revenue of the centre rose from direct 


about 19 per cent in 1990-91 to an estimated 29 


: “TABLE 2.1 7 eS 
Receipts and Expenditure of the Central Government 


(Rs. crore) | 
74128 75453 88770 100787 
14. Revenue Receipts (2+3) 12419 54954 66031 987 74374 | 
2. Tax Revenue os 9358 42978 50069 54044 53449 64 
ie Sad eeerenaigte 84 22004 23783 26413 
3. Non-Tax Revenue 3061 11976 15962 200 : 
4. Revenue Expenditure 14455 73516 82292 92702 108169 122902 136328 
: of which | 
4 21498 26596 31075 36741 44000 52000 
e mua woe 12158 12253 11995 12864 12810 12401 
| diture 3604 10874 11442 12109 14978 16611 18146 
(c) Defence expendj 3 35541 
| 5. Revenue Deficit 2037 18562 16261 18574 32716 34132 : ' 
6. Capital Receipts 7261 38997 38528 36178 55440 67502 66364 
of which 
(a) Recovery of loans 2104 5712 6021 6356 6191 6700 6730 
(b) Other receipts 3038 1961 -48 5767 7000 
(mainly PSUs disinvestment) 

7. Capital Expenditure 7801 31782 29121 29916 33684 39370 35823 
8. Total Expenditure 22256 105298 111413 122618 141853 162272 72151 
of which - 3 
(a) Plan expenditure 8994 28365 30961 26660 42855 48761 48500 
(b) Non-plan expenditure 13262 76933 80452 85958 98998 113511 123651 
9. Fiscal Deficit 7733 44632 36323 40173 60257 61035 57634 

r (As per cent of GDP) 
1. Revenue Receipts (2+3) 9.1 10.3 10.7 105 9.4 94 9.6} 
2. Tax Revenue 6.9 8.0 8.1 7.7 6.7 6.9 7.15 
(Net of States: share) 
3. Non-Tax Revenue 2.3 2.2 2.6 2.8 2.7 2.5 2.5 | 
4. Revenue Expenditure 10.6 Wwf BE ass 13.1 13.5 13.0 30] 
of which . 
(a) Interest payments 1.9 40 4.3 4.4 46 47 5.0 | 
(b) Subsidies 1.4 2.3 2.0 17 16 14 1.2} 
(c) Defence expenditure 26 2.0 1.9 1.7 1.9 1.8 1.7 | 
5. Revenue Deficit 1.5 35 26 26 as Ue a 
6. Capital Receipts 5.3 7.3 6.2. 54 6.9 7.4 6.3} 
of which : ‘ a 
(a) Recovery of loans 1.5 1.1 1.0 
(b) Other receipts 0.0 0.0 0.5 re eo! a + 
(mainly PSUs disinvestment) . : hh 
7. Capital Expenditure 5.7 5.9 47 42 
8 tant age 16.4 19.7 18.1 17.4 oF 73 iss | 
of whic 
(a) Plan expenditure 6.6 5.3 5.0 | 
(b) Non-plan expenditure 9.8 14.4 13.0 9g ie heir 4.6 
9. Fiscal Deficit 5.7 8.3 5.9 5.7 75 - ee 


Note: The figures may not add up to the total because of rounding ap ean. 


in 1994-95. 


1986-87 to 1990-91 to 1.7 in 1991-92 to 1995-96 
BE). The collection rate, defined as the ratio of 
ealised import revenue to the value of imports, 
has fallen from 47 per cent in 1990-91 to 29 per 


7. Between 1990-91 and the budget estimates of 


a 


1995-96, the fiscal deficit would have declined by 
2.8 per cent of GDP. Reduction in the fiscal deficit 


19.7 per cent of GDP in 1990-91 to 16.5 per 
cent in 1995-96 (BE). The decline in the fiscal deficit 
is lower than the decline in the total expenditure 


e e revenue receipts including non-debt capital’ 
receipts have declined by approximately 0.5 per 


of GDP over the same period. However, a 


better measure of success achieved in fiscal 
sonsolidation is the primary deficit which is the fiscal 


leficit net of interest payments, which are a 


committed liability for the past borrowings. The 


~ 
ao 


| 1. Fiscal Deficit 7733 
| 1.1. Interest Payments 2604 
1.2. Primary Deficit 5129 
1.21 Primary Deficit 1310 
Consumption 
1.22 Primary Deficit 3819 
Investment 
| 1. Fiscal Deficit 5.7 
1.1. Interest Payments 1.9 
1.2. Primary Deficit 3.8 
1.21 Primary Deficit 1.0 
Consumption 
1.22 Primary Deficit 2.8 
Investment 


Memorandum items 


(a) Interest Receipts 1795 
 (b) Dividend and Profit 82 


lote: 1. Primary deficit consumption= Revenu 
2. - Primary deficit investment = Capital 


primary deficit declined from 4.3 per cent of GDP 
1990-91 to 0.5 per cent of GDP in 1995-96 (BE), 
a decline of 3.8 per cent of GDP (Table 2.2). 


The finances of the Central Government, which 
had reached a critical stage in 1990-91, have 

gistered a substantial improvement since then. 
Total expenditure of the Central Government which 
4 TABLE 2.2 
Components of Gross Fiscal Deficit of the Central Government 


4980-81 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 
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was 19.7 per cent of GDP in 1990-91 declined to 
17.2 per cent in 1994-95 (RE) and is estimated to 
decline further to 16.5 per cent in 1995-96 (BE). 
Thus, between 1990-91 and 1995-96 (BE), the 
expenditure would have declined by 3.2 per cent of 
GDP. Most of this, 2.6 per cent of GDP, decline is 
due to a decline in the non-plan expenditure which 
declined from 14.4 per cent of GDP in 1990-91 to 
11.8 per cent in 1995-96 (BE). The decline in the 
Plan expenditure is much lower, only 0.7 per cent 
of GDP, from 5.3 per cent in 1990-91 to 4.6 per 
cent in 1995-96 (BE). Revenue receipts have 
declined from 10.3 per cent to 9.6 per cent over 
this period. However, the decline has been offset 
to some extent by increase in the non-debt capital 
receipts by 0.2 per cent of GDP. Non-tax revenue 
has also improved from 2.2 per cent of GDP in 
1990-91 to 2.5 per cent in 1995-96 (BE). 


9. In line with the policy of the Government to 
reduce the subsidies by targeting them in favour of 
the poor and needy, total subsidies have declined 
from 2.3 per cent of GDP in 1990-91 to 1.2 per 
cent in 1995-96 (BE). There is some decline in the 
defence expenditure as well. 


10. Central Public Sector Enterprises are now 
increasingly less dependent on the Government for. 


- financing their Plan outlays. Budget support declined 


from 24.4 of their Plan outlay in 1990-91 to 16.9 


1995-96 
(RE) (BE) 


(Rs. crore) 


44632 
21498 
23134 

6358 


16776 


36323 40173 60257 61035 57634 
26596 31075 6741 44000 52000 


9727 9098 23516 17035 5634 
1306 979 11985 7588 3407 
8421 8119 11531 9447 2227 


(As per cent of GDP) 


8730 
564 


5.9 5.7 75 6.5 5.5 
43 4.4 4.6 47 5.0 
1.6 1.3 2.9 1.8 0.5 
0.2 1.5 0.8 0.3 
1.4 Wk 1.4 1.0 0.2 


10933 12487 15062 16235 18420 
708 993 948 1221 1446 


aa nnn 


e deficit-interest payments+interes' receipts+dividend & profits 
expenditure-interest receipts -dividend & profit 
- recovery of loans-other receipts 
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per cent in 1994-95 (RE) and is estimated to decline 
further to 12.3 per cent in 1995-96 (BE). 


11. Internal liabilities of the Central Government 
are estimated to decline marginally from 52.9 per 
cent of GDP in 1990-91 to 52.1 per cent in 1995- 
96 (BE). External debt which was 12.4 per cent of 
GDP in 1990-91 and rose sharply in 1991-92 to 
17.8 per cent, mainly due to the devaluation of 
rupee, has since then declined continuously. It was 
14.1 per cent of GDP at the end of September, 
1995, a decline of 3.7 per cent since 1991-92. 
However, compared to 1990-91, there is an increase 
of 1.7 per cent of GDP. Total liabilities which 
increased from 65.2 per cent of GDP in 1990-91 to 
69.7 per cent in 1993-94 seem to have stabilized. 
There was a reduction to 67.0 per cent in 1994-95 
(RE) and to 66.2 per cent in 1995-96 (BE). 


Fiscal and Budgetary Developments in 
1994-95 


12. The declining trend of fiscal deficit which 
suffered a temporary reversal in 1993-94 has been 
again restored and strengthened further. From 7.5 
per cent of GDP in 1993-94, the fiscal deficit 
declined to 6.5 per cent in 1994-95 (RE) (Table 
2.1). The fiscal deficit would have been still lower 
but for sudden surge in the collection from Small 
Savings and resultant increase in the loans to States 
and Union Territories. These loans are treated as 
expenditure of the Central Government and add to 
the fiscal deficit. If this expenditure, over which the 
Central Government has no control, is excluded, 
the fiscal deficit declines to 5.4 per cent of GDP. 


Central Government 


13. Revenue receipts of the Central Government 
which had registered a sharp decline in the year 
1993-94, remained stable at 9.4 per cent of GDP 
as per the revised estimates of 1994-95 (Table 
2.1). Non-tax revenue declined to 2.5 per cent of 
GDP from 2.7 per cent in 1993-94. However, the 
increase in the tax revenue offset the decline in the 
non-tax revenue. Tax revenue increased from 6.7 
per cent of GDP in 1993-94 to 6.9 per cent of GDP 
in 1994-95 (RE). 

14. Total expenditure declined from 17.7 per cent 
of GDP in 1993-94 to 17.2 per cent of GDP in 
1994-95 (RE) (Table 2.1). There was no reduction 
in the capital expenditure which remained at 4.2 
per cent of GDP. The entire decline was in the 
revenue expenditure which came down to 13.0 per 
cent of GDP from 13.5 per cent ini 1993-94. This 


' was despite the fact that interest payments continue 


to increase. There was further success in checking 
the growth of subsidies which declined from 1.6 per 
cent of GDP in 1993-94 to 1.4 per cent of GDP in 
1994-95 (RE). Defence expenditure declined 


marginally but remained above its level in 1992-9. 
Non-plan expenditure declined from 12.4 per 

of GDP in 1993-94 to 12.0 per cent of GDP | 
1994-95 (RE). Plan expenditure declined marginal 


to 5.2 per cent of GDP. 


Savings and Capital Formation . 
15. Gross dissavings of the Central Governmen 
which had shot up from 1.2 per cent of GDP 
1992-93 to 2.5 per cent of GDP in 1993-94 improve 
to 1.9 per cent of GDP in 1994-95 (RE) (Table 2.4 
Further, as per the Economic and Function 
Classification of the Central Government's B 
consumption expenditure declined from 4.0 per cer 
of GDP in 1993-94 to 3.8 per cent in 1994-95 (RE 
(Table 2.3). Transfer payments also declined by 0. 
per cent of GDP during this period. Gross capite 
formation out of budgetary resources consisting ¢ 
physical and financial assets as a per cent of G 
increased by 0.2 points from 5.6 per cent in 1 

94 to 5.8 per cent in 1994-95 (RE). 


Government Debt . 
16. Government debt, consisting of internal an 
external liabilities, fell from 69.7 per cent of GDI 
in 1993-94 to 67.0 per cent in 1994-95 (RE) (Tabi 


.2.5). Internal liabilities declined from the 53.8 pe 


cent of GDP in 1993-94 to 51.9 per cent of GDP i 
1994-95 (RE). The decline in internal liabilities 
mainly because of the decrease in internal i 
from 30.7 per cent of GDP in 1993-94 to 29.0 
cent in 1994-95 (RE). ‘Other internal liabilitie 
consisting of Small Savings and Provident F 
etc. registered a smaller decrease from 23.1 
cent of GDP in 1993-94 to 22.9 per cent in 199% 
95 (RE). The share of market borrowings in tot 
internal liabilities, which was 32.4 per cent in 1 
81 and has been declining over the years becaus 
of a reduction in the Statutory Liquidity R 
reached 25.7 per cent in 1993-94. However, th 
share increased to 26.8 per cent during 1994-9 
(RE) because of the incentive provided by markt 
based interest rates on government securities. _ 


17. The external liabilities shown in the budg: 
are at the historical rates of exchange. Since tt 
value of the rupee has depreciated considerab 
over the years, the external liabilities expressed | 
the Current year-end rate of exchange are mut 
higher. External liabilities which, at the end of 

year 1994-95 (RE), were Rs.50628 crore at au 
rates, are actually Rs.142499 crore at the curr 

year-end exchange rates. External orden 
liabilities have shown a declining trend since 199 
92. At 15.1 per cent of GDP in 1994-95 (RE), the 
was a decline of 2.7 per cent of GDP since 1991-9 


1980-81 


1990-91 1991-92 
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TABLE 2.3 ) 
Economic Classification of Total Expenditure of Central Government 


1992-93 1993-94 1994.95 1995-96 
; mt (RE) , (BE) 
7 (Rs. crore) 
1. Consumption expenditure 5174 22359 24466 
26865 31815 35465 38356 
. shea ool 6912 45134 51378 58518 66750 76561 86622 
; ross cap rmation 9012 35058 35165 3764 
can of tadgubire 7649 45051 55272 53263 
| - resources 7 
a &) Physical assets 1907 8602 9259 11875 12765 15304 16633 
b) Financial assets 7105 26456 25906 25774 32286 39968 36630 
4. Others 1397 2422 1722 2895 2172 2141 1917 
. Total expenditure 22495 104973 112731 125927 145788 169439 180158 
(As per cent of GDP) 
1. Consumption expenditure 38 4.2 4.0 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.7 
2. Transfer payments (Current) 5.1 8.4 8.3 8.3 8.3 8.1 8.3 
3. Gross capital formation 6.6 6.5 5.7 5.3 5.6 5.8 5.1 
out of budgetary 
resources. 
a) Physical assets 1.4 1.6 15 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 
b) Financial assets 5.2 4.9 4.2 3.7 4.0 4.2 25 
4. Others 1.0 0.5 0.3 0.4 0.3 0.2 0.2 
5. Total expenditure 16.5 19.6 18.3 17.9 18.2 17.9 17.2 
(As per cent of total expenditure) 
141. Consumption expenditure 23.0 21.3 21.7 21.3 21.8 20.9 213 
2. Transfer payments(Current) 30.7 43.0 45.6 46.5 45.8 45.2 48.1 
3. Gross capital formation 
out of budgetary 
resources 40.1 33.4 31.2 29.9 30.9 32.6 29.6 
a) Physical assets 8.5 8.2 8.2 9.4 8.8 9.0 9.2 
b) Financial assets ‘31.6 2 4 23.0 20.5 22.1 23.6 20.3 
4. Others 6.2 2.3 1.5 2.3 io : 1.1 


Interest Rates 


18. The rate of interest on the outstanding liabilities 
of the Central Government is on the rise. The 
average rate of interest on internal liabilities which 
had increased by 0.5 per cent in 1993-94, increased 
marginally by 0.1 per cent to 9.3 per cent in 1994- 
95 (RE) (Table 2.6). On external liabilities also, the 
average rate of interest increased marginally from 
3.1 per cent in 1993-94 to 3.2 per cent in 1994-95 


(RE). 


Assets 

49. Substantial assets, both physical and financial, 
have been created by the Government over the 
aq As per the revised estimates of 1994-95, 
these assets amounted to Rs.360914 crore or 38.2 
r cent of GDP. down marginally from 41.2 per 
ent of GDP in 1993-94 (Table 2.7). Against this, 
the outstanding liabilities amounted to Rs.541329 
cfore or 57.2 per cent of GDP. External debt in 
these liabilities is included at historical rates of 
exchange. Conversion of external debt at the current 
year-end rates of exchange raises the value of total 
srencing liabilities to Rs.633500 crore or 67.0 
per cent of GDP at the end of 1994-95 (RE). 
& 


i. 
ae 


/ 


However, since the assets are shown at book value, 
these need to be converted into current value, which 
should be much higher, in order to make the 
comparison economically valid. 


20. Distribution of the assets, at book value, across 
major economic classes shows that over 70 per 
cent of the assets were in economic services and 
about 27 per cent in general services in 1994-95 
(RE). Since the social services are under the State 
Governments their share was naturally low at 3 per 
cent. Economic assets constituted 26 per cent of 
the total marketable outstanding liabilities arrived at 
after excluding the borrowings from the RBI. 
Borrowings from RBI need to be excluded since, 
due to their monetisation, the general public has 
already born the cost in the form of higher inflation. 
So, in principle, it may be said that atleast 26 per 
cent of the outstanding marketable debt could be 
retired by selling these assets. In practice, however, 
sale of these assets could retire more of the total 
liabilities depending upon the mode and timings of 
such sale. A transfer of controlling interests in a 
public sector enterprise is likely to fetch a higher 
price of equity then selling only a small proportion 
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: Financing 
Capital Formation by the Central Government and its Fin Beis : _- 
1980-81 1990-91 1991-92 © 1892-08 on ii 
(Rs. crore) 
|. Gross capital formation out 
idg esources of 
Aa ¢ 9012 35058 35165 37649 45051 55272 
(i) Gross capital formation 
by the Central Government 1907 8602 9259 11875 12765 15304 
(ii) Financial assistance for 
capital formation in the 
one of the economy 7105 26456 25906 25774 32285 39966 
1 tral 
i. eee of the Centra F eo 7802 -8401 -20335 T7741 
il. Gap(I-ti) 9009 45560 42967 46050 65386 73043 
Financed by 
a. Draft on other sectors of 
(i) Domestic capital receipts 4762 30447 29744 27500 48359 61921 
(ii) Budgetary deficit 2577 11347 6855 12312 10960 6000 
b. Draft on foreign savings 1670 3766 6368 6238 6067 5122 
(As per cent of GDP) 
|. Gross capital formation out 
of budgetary resources of 
Central Government 6.6 5.7 5.3 5.6 5.8 
(i) Gross capital formation 
by the Central Government 1.4 1.5 1.7 1.6 1.6 
(ii) Financial assistance for 
capital formation in the 
rest of the economy 5.2 4.2 3.7 4.0 4.2 
i. Gross Saving of the Central 
Government 0.0 -2.0 “1.3 -1.2 -2.5 -1.9 
WM. Gap(l-!) 6.6 7.0 6.5 8.2 fs 
Financed by 
a. Draft on other sectors of 
domestic economy 5.4 59 56 7.4 7.2 
(i) Domestic capital receipts 3.5 48 3.9 6.0 6.5 
(ii) Budgetary deficit 2 1.9 tA 1.7 14 0.6 
: b. Draft on foreign savings 2 1.0 09 08 05 
4. Gross Capital Formation out 
of Budgetary Resources of 
Central Govt;increase over 24.7 0.3 7.4 19.7 22.7 


previous year 


| Notes: (i) Gross capital formation in this tabie includes loar 


(ii) Because of the revision in the series. 
issues of Economic Survey. 


of the total equity, with control remaining firmly within 
the existing bureaucratic set up. 


21. Capital outlay constituted 54.3 per cent of the 
total assets ‘n 1994-95(RE). Remaining 45.7 per 
cent of ihe assets consisted of loans given to States 
and Union Territories, Foreign Governments and 
Government Servarits. Over 70 per cent of the total 
loans have been advanced to States and Union 
Territory Governments. Public Sector Enterprises 
accounted for another 28.7 per cent of the loans 


outstanding at the end of 1994-95 (RE). 
share has shown a declining trend against the sha 
of States and Union Territories Governments whi 
shown an increasing trend. Loans advanced 
Government servants and foreign governmer 
constituted less than one per cent of the total loan 
Interest Payments 
. 
22. Interest payments, as a 
, ' proportion of G 
increased marginally from 4.6 per paste in oon 


é 
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TABLE 2.5 
oblbaena Liabilities of the Central Government 
| Attheendof: 3 : | i 
1980-81 1990-91 1991.92 ” 4902.93 7903.08 1994-95 1996-96 


(Rs. crore) 
1. Internal fiabilities 48451 283033 317714 359654 430623 491001 545482 
a) Internal Debt 30864 154004 172750 199100 245712 274569 307368 
i) Market borrowings 15676 70565 78075 81751 110680 131380 154080 
il) Others 15188 83439 94675 117349 135032 143189 153288 
b) Other Internal liabilities 17587 129029 144964 160554 184911 216432 238114 
2. External debt(outstancing)’ 11298 31525 36948 42269 47345 50628 54847 
3. Total outstanding abilities (1+2) 59749 314558 354662 401923 477968 541629 600329 
4. 


Amount due from Pakistan on acco- 300 300 300 300 300 300 300 
unt of share of pre-partition debt . 


_5. Net liabilities (3-4) 59449 -314258 354362 401623 477668 541329 600029 
6.. Total assets | 58999 236740 261479 290963 329876 360914 384276 
7. Excess of liabilities over assets (5-6) 


29.0 


b) Other internai liabilities 12.9 24.1 23.5 22.8 23.1 22.9 22.8 
2. External debt(outstanding)* 8.3 5.9 6.0 6.0 5.9 5.4 5.2 
3. Total outstanding labiiities 43.9 58.7 57.5 57.0 59.7 57.3 57.4 
6. Total assets 43.4 ade 424 41.3 412 38.2 36.7 
7 19.1 


142499 
(as per cent of GDP) 9.9 124 178 17.2 16.0 15.1 14.1 
Total outstanding liabilities(adjusted) 61930 349347. 427391 480633 558421 mw 692848 
67. 


525209 


55.5. 


nterest on internal liabilities 19664 23892 
— peeve debt ie ak 9814 11317 13542 15587 19391 23282 
fs a 808 6366 7355 8147 9258 11877 14838 
j ; Others _ 561 3448 3962 5395 6329 7514 8444 
“4 b) ps internal fabilifies 1004 9850 12575 14004 17430 20499 24409 
| 2. Interest on external debt 231 1834 2704 3529 3724 «2.4110 hd 
143. Gross interest payments 2604 21498 26596 31075 36741 44000 s2000 
14. Net interest payments 809 12768 15674 18587 21679 27765 
i. (Average rate of interesi In per cent) 
. llabilities NA. 8.2 8.4 8.7 9.2 9.3 9.7 
— NA. 7A 73 7.8 78 7.9 8.5 
*) ee NA. 10.2 10.4 10.4 11.3 10.7 11.3 
a a NA. 49 4.7 5.7 5.4 5.6 = 
* b) Phares <oote liabilities NA. 9.2 9.7 9.7 10.9 11.1 1 : : 
+ ; NA. 65 8.6 9.6 8.8 8.7 . 
; : oar pret NA. 8.0 8.5 8.8 9.1 9.2 9.6 
Memorendum items i x, io 
1. Interest on external debt 231 np ye nit . a “¢ 


2. Average rate of interest (%) NA. 
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- Assets of the 


182410 196155 205025 
: 29162 122016 135076 155291 45024 52614: 60726 
1. Capital outlay 1023 31686 37607 
(a) General services 5951 pe 4088 4484 4881 5605 6227 
(b) Social services — 87244 99302 113200 132505 137936 138072 
(c) Economic er a 114724 126403 135672 147466 164759 = 179251 
2. Loans advanced by the am 
Central Government 91554 101627 115928 127453 
(a) States and Union Territory 17335 74111 83529 
Governments 471 526 590 
1546 687 
(b) Foreign Governments 261 — pie 42639 4A517 47293 50034 
(c) Public Sector Enterprises 12040 854 4012 4174 
1 633 713 792 
(d) Government Servants 20 
58999 40 261479 290963 329876 360914 384276 
a “ok 354362 401623. 477668 ++ 541329 + 600029 
4. Outstanding liabilitits 59449 314258 
. Seen 77518 92883 110660 147792 180415 215753 
5. Excess of liabilities over Capital 450 
Outlay and Loans advanced 
(As per cent of GDP) 
1. Capital outlay 21.4 22.8 21.9 22.0 22.8 20.7 19.6 
(a) General services 4.4 5.8 5.4 5.3 5.6 ae rs 
(b) Social services 0.8 0.7 0.7 0.6 0.6 0. r 
(c) Economic services 16.3 16.3 16.1 16.0 16.5 146 13.2 
2. Loans advanced by the 21.9 21.4 20.5 19.2 18.4 17.4 17.1 
Central Government 
(a) States and Union Territory 
Governments 12.7 13.8 13.5 13.0 12.7 12.3 12.2 
(b) Foreign Governments 0.2 0.4 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
(c) Public Sector Enterprises 8.9 7.1 6.6 6.0 5.6 5.0 48 
(d) Government Servants 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
3. Total Assets — 43.4 44.2 42.4 41.3 41.2 38.2 36.7 
4. Outstanding liabilitits 43.7 58.7 57.5 56.9 59.6 57.2 57.4 
5. Excess of liabilities over Capital 0.3 14.5 15.1 15.7 18.5 19.1 20.6 
Outlay and Loans advanced 
(Per cent of total) 
1. Capital outlay : 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
{a) General services 20.41 25.43 23.46 24.22 24.68 26.82 29.62 
(b) Social services 3.64 3.07 3.03 2.89 268 2.86 3.04 
(c) Economic services 75.95 71.50 73.52 72.90 72.64 70.32 67.34 
2. Loans advanced by the 
Central Government 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 1 
F : ' 00.00 
(a) pr oa ~ shag Territory 58.10 64.60 66.08 67.48 68.92 70.36 71.10 
(b) Foreign Governments 0.87 1.83 1 
(c) Public: Sector Enterprises 40.35 33.02 ro ne — Ose 0.33 
: 32.13 31.43 30.19 28.70 27.91 
(d) Government SOrvanies 0.67 0.55 0.56 0.58 0.58 : d 


“TABLE 2.7 


Central Gove mmer 
theendof: | 


(Rs. crore) 


to 4.7 per cent in 1994-95(RE) (Table 2.1). Between 
1990-91 and 1994-95(RE) interest payments 
increased by 0.7 per cent of GDP. This has resulted 
in a significant part of the revenue expenditure being 
used for interest payments. Interest payments in 
1994-95(RE) constituted over 35.8 per cent of total 
revenue expenditure. This is higher than the 
expenditure of 33.9 per cent in 1993-94 and 29.2 
per cent in 1990-91. The proportion of total revenue 
used to make interest payments has also increased 
continuously, from 40.3 per cent in 1991-92 to 41.9 
per cent in 1992-93 and 49.6 per cent in 1994-95 (RE). 


States and Union Territories: 1994-95 


23. Current revenue of the States and Union 
Territories, consisting of tax revenue (including their 
share in the Central taxes), non-tax revenue and 
grants from the Centre decreased from 12.5 per 
cent of GDP in 1993-94 to 12.4 per cent in 1994- 
= (RE). Tax revenue declined from:8.6 percent of 

DP in 1993-94 to 8.4 per cent in 1994-95 (RE) 
one revenues increased from 1.3 per cent of — 
a in 1993-94 to 1.6 per cent in 1994-95 (RE). 

IS is despite doubling of negative internal 
resources of State Public Sector enterprises from 


0.1 per cent of GDP to 0.2 per cent of GDP during 
this period. There was a decline in the grants from 
the Centre to 2.4 per cent of GDP in 1994-95 (RE) 
ainst 2.6 per cent in 1993-94. Total expenditure 
proses from 15.6 per cent in 1993-94 to 16.0 
er cent in 1994-95 (RE). The entire increase is 
due to the increase in the non-developmental 
expenditure. Developmental expenditure registered 
a slight decline. As a result, the gap between current 
revenue and total expenditure increased from 3.1 
per cent of GDP in 1993-94 to 3.6 per cent in 1994- 
95 (RE). The gap is still lower than that of 4.1 per 
cent in 1990-91 and 3.9 per cent in 1991-92. 


Centre, States and Union Territories: 1994-95 


24. The combined budgetary transactions of the 
Centre, States and Union Territories including Public 
Sector Enterprises are shown in Table 2.8. The total 
outlay declined marginally from 32.3 per cent of 
GDP in 1993-94 to 32.2 per cent in 1994-95 (RE). 
The developmental outlay declined from 18.7 per cent of 
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Non-developmental outlay, on the other hand, 
increased from 13.5 per cent to 13.9 per cent of 
GDP during this period. On the receipt side, there 
is decline of 0.1 per cent of GDP in the current 
revenue. The gap between the current revenue and 
total outlay declined marginally to 11.0 per cent of 
GDP against 11.1 per cent in 1993-94. The gap 
was 10.1 per cent of GDP in 1992-93. The financing 
pattern of this gap shows that the contribution of 
domestic capital receipts ‘increased from 79.2 per 
cent in 1993-94 to 89.3 per cent in 1994-95 (RE). 
External assistance declined from 6.7 per cent in 
1993-94 to 4.9 per cent in 1994-95 (RE). Reliance 
on budgetary deficit also declined. 


Central Government Budget: 1995-96 


25. Consolidation of fiscal balance, tax reform, 
social equity and poverty alleviation were the main 
considerations in the 1995-96 budget. The fiscal 
deficit was budgeted to decline to 5.5 per cent of 
GDP mainly through reduction in the total 


GDP in 1993-94 to 18.3 per cent in 1994-95 (RE). expenditure. A number of new ocitnee/provraraaa 


TABLE 2.8 
seen. Transactions of the Central and State boven and Union Terttories 


ereh  yuekes © ask ees rs 1998-96 


Re) 


1990-91 


(Rs. crore) 


. . Total Outlay 199370 224688 
(a) Developmental 118715 134020 
(b) Non-developmental 80655 90668 
. Current revenue 133834 153195 169832 199901 191932 231017 
(a) Tax revenue 103198 114165 121960 144372 140945 165434 
(i) Difect taxes 16656 19386 21712 27278 26682 32170 
(ii) Indirect taxes 86542 94779 100248 117094 114263 133264 
(b) Non-tax revenue 30636 39030 47872 55529 50987 65583 
. GAP(I-Il) 65536 71493 88627 104434 103028 108468 
Financed by: 
i tic capital 
4 edie ss 52284 52969 70216 93247 88917 96239 
ii) Net external 
. assistance 6171 5984 5934 5122 5644 
(ili) Budgetary deficit 7081 12540 12477 6065 8467 


(As per cent of GDP) 
Total Outlay 32.3 31.9 32.3 32.2 31.2 


(a) Developmental ; 19.2 19.0 18.7 18.3 17.8 


opme: 13.4 
n-dev ntal ; ' 13.1 12.9 13.5 13.9 
feet po , 21.7 21.7 21.2 21.1 20.3 


(a) Tax revenue ' 16.7 16.2 15.2 15.3 14.9 
(i) Direct taxes ; 2.7 2.7 2.7 2.9 2.8 
(ii) Indirect taxes ie ean be PP a 

an ate . 10.6 10.1 17.1 11.0 10.9 

Financed by: 
Domestic capital 
receipts 
Net external 
assistance 
Budgetary deficit 


258459 
150162 
108297 


304335 
172827 
131508 


294960 
168233 
126727 


339485 
190398 
149087 


8.5 , 8.8 9.9 9.4 


1.0 
1.1 | : 
p Table 2.2 In the Statistical Appendix. 


ding the scope of some Item 


——t—~— 
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were introduced in the budget for the welface of 
) The Central 
poor, especially for those in rural areas. 
Government also decided to participate in the phased 
expansion of the schemes for providing mid-day 
meals for school children. National Social Assistance 
Scheme was introduced for providing old agé 
pension, lump-sum survivor benefits to poor 
household on the death of primary bread winner 
and sustenance for pre-natal and post-natal maternity 
care to women belonging to poor households below 
the pdverty line. Establishment of a new Rural 
infrastructure Development Fund, a Technology 
Development and Moderanization Fund for the Small 
Scale industries and exclusive line of credit to 
Cooperatives and Regional Rural Banks in 
predominately tribal districts for meeting the credit 
needs of Scheduled Tribes were some of the other 
schemes introduced in the budget for 1995-96. 
Budget Deficit 
26. The budget deficit, defined as receipts minus 
total expenditure, both revenue and capital, is 
estimated to decline from Rs.6000 crore as per the 
revised estimates of 1994-95 to Rs.5000 crore in 
1995-96 (BE). The weekly movements of the budget 
deficit during 1995-96 are shown in Fig.2.3. The 
deficit which crossed the budget estimates in April, 
1995 itself kept on rising and touched the peak of 
Rs.21786 crore in the first week of August, 1995. 
Thereafter, it started declining till the end of 
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September, 1995 when it was Rs.12156 crore. Aft 
that the budget deficit started rising once agair 
At the end of December, 1995 the budget de ic 
was again low at Rs. 7064 crore. But within 
week, it again increased to Rs. 14319 crore. T 
movement of budget deficit in 1995-96 is in co 
with its movement in 1994-95, when except for t 
three months period of May to July, the budget 
was in surplus. This is due to less borrowing fro 
the market in 1995-96 compared to 1994-95. T 
budget was, however, again in deficit at the end 
1994-95. 

27. The fiscal deficit, defined as the difference 
between the revenue receipts plus non-debt capit 
receipts and the total expenditure including loa 
net of repayments has also been at higher leve 
during 1995-96. At the end of June, 1995, the fisc 
deficit was Rs.21156 crore against Rs.16792 cre 
at the end of June, 1994. It increased further t& 
Fs.28297 crore at the end of September, 199% 
against Rs.23003 crore at the end of Septembe 
1994. 


| 


{ 
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Savings and Capital Formation 


28. Gross dissavings of the Central Gove 2 
which declined to 1.9 per cent of GDP in 1994-95 (R 
are estimated to improve to 1.7 per cent of GDF 
in 1995-96 (BE) (Table 2.4). Consumptic 
expenditure is also, as per the Economic af 


Figure 2.) 


CENTRE'S BUDGETARY DEFICIT 


— Percentage Of As Percentage Of 
DOMESTIC PRODUCT CENTRE’S TOTAL EXPENDITURE 


As Percentage Of As Percentage Of 
RESERVE MONEY ; M3 


(Outstanding as at the beginning of the year) (Outstanding as at the beginning of the year ) 


-92 -93 -94-95 -96 1980-8) -89 -90 -9 -92 -93 -94 -95 -96 


0 
1990-8 -89 -90 -9) 
(RE)( BE) (R.E.) (BE) 


% Average for the period 1980-81 to 1995-96 


an 
eri 


CENTRES REVENUE EXPENDITURE 


(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 


OTHERS 

GRANTS TO STATES AND UNION TERRITORIES 
SUBSIDIES 

INTEREST PAYMENTS 


DEFENCE 


1990-91 


en en 
Diag } 
a r 
“ou * 
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Functional Classification, estimated to decline further 
to 3.7 per cent of GDP in 1995-96 from 3.8 per 
cent in 1994-95 (RE) (Table 2.3). However, gross 
Capital formation which had increased by 0.2 per 
cent of GDP in 1994-95 (RE), over and above an 
increase of 0.3 per cent of GDP in 1993-94, is 
estimated to decline by 0.7 per cent of GDP in 
1995-96 (BE). The entire decline is due to a decline 
in financial assets. There is no decline in physical 
assets. 


Government Debt 


29. Whereas the total liabilities of the Central 
Government are estimated to decline still further, 
the internal liabilities are estimated to increase 
marginally in 1995-96 (BE) (Table 2.5). Internal 
debt is estimated to increase marginally from 29.0 
per cent of GDP in 1994-95 (RE) to 29.4 per cent 
of GDP. The estimated increase of 0.4 per cent of 
GDP is in the background of a decline of 1.7 per 
cent of GDP in 1994-95 (RE). The second 
* component of the internal liabilities, consisting of 
Smali Savings and Provident Funds etc., which 
recorded a decline in 1994-95 (RE) over 1993-94, 


is estimated to decline further to 22.8 per cent in | 


1995-96 (BE). 


30. External liabilities at historical rates of 
exchange are also estimated to decline from 5.4 
per cent of GDP in 1994-95 (RE) to 5.2 per cent in 
1995-96 (BE). Converted at end-September 1995 
rates, external liabilities amounting to Rs.147366 
crore, constitute 14.1 per cent of GDP compared to 
15.1 per cent of GDP in 1994-95 (RE). 


Supplementary Demands for Grants 


31. Two batches of supplementary demands for 
grants were presented. First batch was presented 
_ in August, 1995 involving an expenditure of Rs.4421 
crore. The net cash outgo was Rs.1673 crore. The 
remaining expenditure was matched by 
corresponding savings oF additional receipts. 
Adjustment on revaluation of rupee holdings of 
international Monetary Fund and International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development involved an 
expenditure, matched by issue of securities, of 
Rs.2193 crore. Other major demands included 
Nutritional Support to Primary Education (Rs.612 
crore), National Social Assistance Scheme (Rs.550 
crore) and non-Plan loans to some of the Public 
Sector Undertakings (Rs.346 crore). 


32. The second batch of supplementary demands 
for grants involving an expenditure of Rs.3332 crore 
was presented in November, 1995. The net cash 
_ 9utgo was lower at Rs.1136 crore. The demand for 
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additional loans to States and Union Territory 
Governments against Small Savings collections 
amounted to Rs.1800 crore. Special Central 
assistance to Government of Jammu and Kashmir 
for financing its Plan (Rs.300 crore), Medium-Term 
loan to Government of Haryana for flood relief 
(Rs.300 crore), additional grant assistance to 
Kendriya Vidyalaya Sangathan (Rs.100 crore) and 
University Grants Commission (Rs.109 crore) were 
some of the other major demands. The additional 
expenditure of Rs.2803 crore will increase the 
expenditure of the Central Government by about 
0.3 per cent of GDP. The final impact depends on 
other revisions, both saving in BE and other 
supplementary increase over the rest of the year. 


Tax Measures and Reforms: 1995-96 


33. Over the past five years, a number of structural 
changes covering both direct and indirect taxes were 
undertaken. Unlike earlier’ isolated attempts to 
modify the tax system, these changes were part of 
a medium term programme of tax reform. They 
were geared to move towards a tax structure which 
is simple, relies on moderate tax rates with a wider 
base and better enforcement, serves the objective © 
of equity and provides the incentives and signals 
consistent with developing an internationally 
competitive and dynamic economy. The budget for 
1995-96 continuec the emphasis on simplification, 
lower rates and greater buoyancy. 


34. Overall tax reforms since July 1991 have 
helped in correcting the imbalance in the structure 
of revenue sources. Direct taxation is the most 
equitable and efficient form of raising revenue. Prior 
to reforms high tax rates in the realm of direct 
taxation did not yield high collections. It is noteworthy 
that the share of direct taxes in GDP rose from 2.1 
per cent in 1990-91 to an estimated 2.9 per cent in 
1995-96. The latter could be even higher when 
revised estimates for 1995-96 become available. 
Also the share of direct taxes in the gross tax 
revenue of the Centre rose from about 19 per cent 
in 1990-91 to an estimated 29 per cent in 1995-96. 
The other dimension as is evident from the Table 
2.9 is the drop in the share of customs revenue in 
GDP and their contribution to the gross tax revenue 
of the Centre. This is a healthy trend from the 
point of view of equity and efficiency. 


Direct Taxes 


Personal income tax 


35. Personal income tax rates were not altered in 
the budget for 1995-96 so that the full effect of 
earlier rate reductions translates into higher revenue 
realisations. The exemption limit was, however, 
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4991-92 


1990-91 


Ta 


Direct Taxes(a) 19.1 ip 
Personal tax 9.3 yes 
Corporation tax 9.3 ics 
Indirect Taxes(b) a fl 
erm 42.6 417 


Excise 
Tax Revenue as Pe 


Direct Taxes(a) 
Personal tax 
Corporation tax 
Indirect Taxes(b) 

’ Customs 

Excise 

Gross tax revenue# 


i ts 


raised from Rs.35,000 to Rs.40,000. The new slabs 
and rates are as indicated below: 


Tax rate income range in Rupees 

in percent Old slab New siab 
Nil 0 - 35,000 0 - 40,000 
20 35,001 - 60,000 40,001 - 60,000 
30 60,001 - 1,20,000 60,001 - 1,20,000 
40 Above 1,20,000 Above 1,20,000 


36. The raising of the exemption limit for income 
tax in conjunction with other benefits and deduction 
may actually raise tax exempt income to a maximum 
of Rs.68,000 generally and Rs. 71,000 for working 
women. It is only beyond these threshold levels 
that such individuals may have to pay tax and that 
too only at modest rates. 


Deductions 


37. To provide relief to the handicapped and their 
guardians/parents further relief were provided 

Section 80 U of the Income Tax Act provides tax 
relief in the form of deduction in computing the total 
income of a resident individual who is suffering from 
permanent physical disability, blindness or mental 
retardation. Keeping in view the cost escalation of 
medicines and living aids the level of deduction for 
handicapped persons was raised from Rs. 20,000 
to Rs.40,000. A new section 80 DDA was introduced 
to allow a new deduction of upto Rs.20,000 from 
the taxable income of parents or guardians of 
handicapped children. This amount is to be 


TABLE 2.9 
Sources of Tax Revenues 


x Revenue as Percentage of Gross Tax Rev 


rcentage of Gross Domestic Product* 


- the years 1994-95 & 1995-96 are revised and budget estimates — 


(a): Includes expenditure, interest,w: taxes & estate aduly oe oo Fe 
/(@): includes other taxes end duties and service tax; #: Includes taxes referred in (a) & () and taxes of Union Temlonse._ 


1992-93 4993-94 «1994-95 


enue 


26.8 28.4 29.2 
ip 12.0 12.2 13.0 
11.9 13.3 14.7 14.9 
73.7 71.6 71.4 70.6 
31.9 29.3 29.4 28.4 
41.3 41.8 444 412 


2.5 


For the year 1995-06 the ratios have been arrived at by 


deposited in any approved scheme of LIC, UTI etc. — 
for providing recurring or lump sum payment for the 
maintenance and upkeep of a handicapped 
dependent after the death of parents or the guardian. 


38. With a view to strengthen incentives for 
savings, the value of exemptions allowed under — 
section 80 L of the Income Tax Act in respect of 

income from dividend and interest from certain 

specified savings instruments to individuals and 

HUFs was enhanced. This limit was raised from 

Rs.10,000 to Rs.13,000. 


Base broadening 


39. An effective method of widening the tax base — 
is to enlarge the scope of deduction of income tax 
at source. This helps in the reporting of correct 
incomes, brings in more persons into the tax net 
and assists the transition to lower rates of taxation. 
The budget for 1995-96 contained a number of 
provisions aimed at enlarging the scope of deduction 
of tax at source for the following categories of 
income/payments; (a) payments by way of fees for 
professional/technical Services; (b) interest on time 
deposits with banks; and (c) income in respect of 
units of the Mutual Funds or The Unit Trust of India. 
In addition, it has strengthened the scope of 
deduction of tax at source relating to payments made 
to contractors and sub contractors. 


a ead provision (section 194 J in the Income 
tena, makes fees paid for professional or 
et: Services, subject to deduction of income 

at source, at the rate of 5 per cent. This would 


not, however, apply in cases where the aggregate 
of payments or credit during the financial year is 
less than Rs.20,000 or where payments are made 
by individuals and HUFs. 


41. The exemption earlier given on deduction of 
income tax at source from interest on time deposits 
with banks has been removed. They will now be 
subject to TDS at the rate of 20 per cent plus 
surcharge in the case of domestic companies and 
10 per cent in the case of individuals and other 
non-corporate entities. The new provision will be 
applicable only to the deposits made on or after 
July 1, 1995. No tax shall be deducted if the amount 
of interest credited or paid during a financial year is 
Rs.10,000 or less branch-wise or the recipient of 
interest has no taxable income. Interest on time 
deposits with primary agricultural credit socieities, 
primary credit societies, co-operative land mortgage 
banks and co-operative land development banks 
will remain outside the scope of this provision. 


42. Deduction at source from income was extended 
to income in respect of units of a specified Mutual 
Fund or of the Unit Trust of India. The deduction 
of tax at source from such incomes would be at the 
rate of 20 per cent plus surcharge in the case of 
companies and at the rate of 15 per cent for all 
others including individuals and HUFs. There is no 
change in the present tax treatment of non-residents 
or- offshore funds. In the case of resident unit- 
holders, deduction at source is to be made only if 
the aggregate amount of income payable under each 
scheme during a financial year exceeds Rs.10,000. 
No deduction of tax at source is required where 
units have been issued under an existing scheme 
which provides for payment of a fixed amount after 
a certain period of time or where post-dated cheques 
have already been issued towards payment of 
income. | 


43. The scope of section 194C relating to tax 
deduction at source from payments to contractors 
and sub-contractors has been enlarged. Now, 
deduction of income-tax at source is required to be 
made if the sums payable for carrying out any work 
in pursuance of a contract or sub-contract exceed 
Rs. 20,000/- as against the earlier limit of Rs. 
- 10,000. Scope of tax deduction at source has also 
been enlarged so as to apply the provisions of 
section 194C to the payments made in pursuance 
of contract between the contractor and any firm. 
Furthermore, advertising contracts, broadcasting 
contracts, telecasting contracts, transport contracts 
and catering contracts have also been brought within 
the ambit of tax deduction at source. 


Incentives for human and social development 


44. There is urgent need for mobilisation of 
‘additional resources for elementary and adult 
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eduction, especially in rural and semi urban areas 
where facilities for such education are deficient. With 
a view to encourage private contribution for this 
purpose the benefit of 100 per cent deduction from 
taxable income for donations to universities and 
educational institutions of eminence was extended 
for donations to Zila Saksharta Samitis for the 
promotion of elementary education. 


45. Under the Integrated Urban Poverty Eradication 
Programme, the Ministry of Urban Development has 
set up National Urban Poverty Eradication Fund 
(NUPEF). The budget for 1995-96 has made 
amendments in section 80 GGA to allow 100 per 
cent deduction from income in respect of contribution 
made to the NUPEF. 


46. A number of funds have been established by 
trade unions for the welfare of the employees and 
their dependants. These funds are used to provide 
cash benefits in the event of superannuation, illness 
or death or to meet the cost of education of the 
employees’ children. Since these funds are in the 
nature of mutual benefit funds, their income did not 
qualify for exemption. The Finance Bill, 1995, made 
a new provision (23 AAA) in section 10 which allows 
exemption from income tax on any income received 
by any person on behalf of a fund established, for 
such purposes. In addition, income tax exemption 
was provided on the income of Employees’ State 
Insurance Fund. 


47. The National Minorities Development Finance 
Corporation was set up some time ago with the 
object to promote economic and developmental 
activities for the benefit of the members of the 
minority communities. The budget for 1995-96 has 
exempted from income tax the income of this 
corporation as well as of similar corporations 
established by any State Government. Also 
deduction at the rate of fifty per cent in respect of 
donations made to these corporations was permitted 
under section 80 G of the Income Tax Act. The 
deduction in respect of donations to. these 
corporations would be subject to the overall limit of 
ten per cent of the gross total income of the 
assessee. 


Incentives 


48. Economic development requires a massive 
expansion of, and qualitative improvement. in, 
infrastructure. Applying commercial principles in the 
operation of infrastructure facilities can spur both 
managerial and financial efficiency. To facilitate 
expansion of quality infrastructure a five year tax 
holiday has been allowed for any enterprise which 
builds, maintains and operates infrastructure facilities 
in the areas of highways, expressways and new 
bridges, airports, ports and rapid mass transport 
systems. These facilities are to be provided on a 
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there is an ultimate pensiet, of See 
government or public authority). ! me 
will be in respect of incorne derived from the — | 
the infrastructure facilities developed by them. This 
tax holiday is available to enterprises which have 
commenced operation on of after 1.4.1999. 
Furthermore, as an incentive to financial institutions 
to provide long term finance for development, a 
deduction of upto 40 per cent of their taxable income 
derived from financing of these investments was 
allowed. However, this is subject to the condition 
that this amount of deduction be credited to a special 
reserve. = 

49. Under section 80-IA of the Income Tax Act, 
new industrial undertakings, hotels and shipping 
commencing operation before March 31, 1995 were 
entitled to a deduction of 30 per cent of their income 
if they were companies or 25 per cent of their income 
if they were non corporate entities. This incentive 
is available to cooperative socieities for 12 years, 
and to others for the first 10 years. This across the 
board incentive to large scale industrial units in areas 
which are not backward was discontinued. 
However, as a special measure of support to small 
scale industries, this existing concession was 
extended to the small scale sector units for a period 
of five years i.e. small scale units commencing 
production between 1.4.1995 and 31.3.2000. 


50. Exports of software have grown rapidly and 
represent a potentially dynamic segment of export 
earnings. Under the provisions of section 80 HHE, 
100 per cent deduction is allowed on profit derived 
from export of software. This benefit was extended 
from year to year unlike benefit under section 80 
HHC for export of goods which is open ended. The 
budget for 1995-96 has placed section 80 HHE on 
the same basis as section 80 HHC. 


51. Venture capital funds can be an important 
instrument for promoting growth of new firms and 
technologies which often involve high risk. In order 
to encourage venture capital financing, the budget 
for 1995-96 has introduced a novel provision which 
provides income tax exemption on any income by 
way of dividends and long term capital gains from 
equity investments made by approved venture capital 
funds or venture capital companies. However, 
income in the hands of the shareholders would be 
fully taxable. Venture capital funds would be required 
to invest only in unlisted companies engaged in 
manufacturing. 


Rationalisation measures 


52. The earlier provision of allowing 100 per cent 
deduction fof depreciation in the year of purchase 


items of machinery OF plant the value 
of which does not exceed Rs.5000 was withdrawn, 
This was replaced by the provision whereby even 
items of machinery Of plant costing less than 
Rs.5000 would be treated as a part of a “block of 
assets” and depreciation allowed on the same at 
the rate specified in the income tax rules. However, 
“books and periodicals” used by professionals 
continue to enjoy 100 per cent depreciation under 
the income tax rules. 

53. Bonus shares are received by an existing 
shareholder without making any further payment. 
The Finance Act, 1995 amended the method of 
computation of capital gains in case of bonus shares. 
Now, for the purposes of computing the capital gains 
arising on the transfer of bonus shares, its cost 0 

acquisition would be treated as nil. 


Simplification of assessment and search procedures 


54. Past experience shows that completion c 

assessment of search cases took inordinately long 
time. The assessments were also subjected to 
multiple litigations. These factors diluted the efficacy 
of search provisions in detection and assessment 
of concealed income. In order to make such 
assessments meaningful and cost effective, the 
procedure has been substantially simplified. Unde: 
a new scheme announced in the budget for 1995- 
96, undisclosed income detected as a result of 
search would be assessed separately at a flat rate 
of 60 per cent. An appeal against the order can be 
filed directly before the Income-Tax Appellate 
Tribunal. This will substantially reduce the time taker 
in making the assessment and disposal of suci 
cases. 


55. The provisions relating to pre-emptive pu 
of immovable properties, as they existed, prescribed 
a single monetary limit applicable all over India 
above which the property could be purchased by 
the appropriate authority. This limit was fixed at 
Rupees ten lakh. The rates of immovable properties 
however, varied from city to city, being very high i 
metropolitan towns such as Bombay, Delhi, Calcutte 
etc. The law has been amended to prescribe 
different limits for different cities. These limits nc 
are as under: Bombay Rs. 75 lakh; Delhi Rs. 50 
lakh; Calcutta, Madras, Bangalore, Pune anc 
Ahemdabad Rs.25 lakh and; others Rs. 20 lakh. 


Revenue impact of reforms 


56. The recent trends in direct tax collections 

Particular reflect that the decision to reduce rates 
and simplify and rationalise tax procedures anc 
thereby encourage compliance has yielded gooc 
results. The reduction in personal and corporate 
tax rates over the past years have brought < 
Substantial increase in tax collections. Averag¢ 
buoyancy as measured by the ratio of change it 


for individual 
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: Box 2.1 
Tax Reforms 1991-92 to 1995-96 


Direct Taxes 


_ Initial exemption limit for levy of income tax was raised from Rs. 22,000 in 1991 to Rs.40,000 in 1995. 
_ The number of slabs were reduced from 4 to 3. The maximum marginal rate of personal income 
_ tax was reduced from 56 per cent, inclusive of surcharge, to 40 per cent. , 


‘@ Introduction of presumptive tax (lump-sum) for émall traders, retailers and small road transport 
Operators. | , : 
@ A number.of provisions were introduced to widen the tax base, These include presumptive taxation © 
is for small business, estimated income scheme for persons engaged in the business of civil construction, 

_ plying, leasing or hiring of trucks; tax deduction at source introduced on interest income on term 

- deposits, income in respect of units of mutual funds, professional fees and host of contracts. 


e 
: 
. The incentive structure for savings in the form of financial asset has been strengthened. The wealth | 
_ tax, which was earlier applicable to all personal assets, has been modified to exempt all productive — 
___ assets including financial assets such as bank deposits, shares and other securities. The threshold © 
: limit for levy of weaith tax was raised to Rs. 15 lakhs. ae 


The rates of corporate income tax, which were 51.75 per cent for a widely held company and 57.5 
per cent for a closely held company have been unified and reduced to 46 per cent. All these rates — 
__ are inclusive of a 15 per cent surcharge. Surcharge is leviable only in case of companies having | 
income above Rs 75000. Without the 15 per cent surcharge, the rate of corporate tax would be 40 _ 


# 


> per cent which is the same as the maximum marginal rate on personal taxation. Long term capital” 
~ gains tax on domestic companies was reduced from 40 to 30 per.cent. ee a 
® Tax rate on foreign companies (branches) was reduced from 65 to 55 per cent. There is no~ 
a surcharge on foreign companies. | “2 ae 
‘@ Five year tax holiday for investments in infrastructure facilities (highways, bridges, airports, ports and © 
mass rapid transport), power generation and distribution, in backward States and electronics hardware — 
and software parks. ; ? on . 


Indirect Taxes 


Y : 
' zi STOTTIS duties biti ca 
a import duties were inordinately high and, in several cases more than 300 per cent prior to reform. — 
A phased reduction in the peak rate of customs duty was undertaken in each of the five budgets © 
since 1991, 110 per cent in 1992, 85 per cent in 1993, 65 per cent in 1994 and to 50 per cent in 
1995 with the exception of passenger baggage, alcoholic beverages, dried grapes, almonds and ball - 
~ and-roller bearings. | | | a 
- The im duty on capital goods for general projects and machinery which was 85 per cent prior 
= to ~ est sid Ragenate and unified for nearly 80 per cent of machinery, at 25 per cent in 1 995. 
7 Reduction in customs duty on power projects and related machinery to 20 per cent and for fertiliser 
projects to nil. This was accompanied by lowering of duties on ferrous and non ferrous metals fo 
35/40 per cent in 1995. se ae 

» The number of duty rates have been brought down to 12 (including nil rate) at present. _ 


3 ‘cise taxes 


_ Switchov i | nd varying in nature — 
; from a system where excise duties were specific and numerous an : 
with a cs Reber of exemptions to one largely based on advalorem basis with fewer duty rates 


hae ) extended t it | goods, specified quality 
@ Ambi T (tax credit for taxes paid on inputs) exten © Capita 

7 Ce cite control and R & D equipment, POL and spun yarn made from fibres. 
sm Switchover from specific to uniform advalorem rates of 10 per cent on all petroleum products with 
| the exception of motor spirit 

i 4 The number of duty rates have been ‘brought 
‘Service tax 

© Introduction of service tax by 
_ payments for non life insurance and on commis 


= 


down to 10 (including nil rate) at present. 


iti : bills, premium 
imposition of a 5 per cent tax on amount of telephone 
(" sion/brokerage charged by the stock brokers. 
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tax revenue to the change in the GDP at gm 
prices, has shown substantial improvement. vie 
reduction in personal income tax rates over * 
assessment years 1991-92 to 1995-96, from the 
maximum marginal tax rate of 56 percent on income 
above Rs. 1 lakh, to 40 per cent on income above 
Rs.1.2 lakh, has not resulted in a reduction in 
revenue collections. The buoyancy of personal 
income tax revenues rose from an average of about 
1.1 during 1986-87 to 1990-91 to around 1.5 during 
1991-92 to 1995-96(BE). Effective corporate tax 
rates have similarly been reduced, during the past 
five years, from a peak of 57.5 per cent for certain. 
domestic companies to 46 per cent for all domestic 
companies having income above Rs. 75,000. 
Surcharge at the rate of 15 per cent of tax is not 
leviable in the case of companies having income 
below Rs. 75,000 and these are thus taxed at the 
rate of 40 per cent only. Despite this, the buoyancy 
has risen from an average of 0.8 during 1986-87 to 
1990-91 to 1.7 in 1991-92 to 1995-96(BE). 


Import Duties 


57. Inthe area of customs duty the objective was 
to reduce the high rates of import duty gradually, so 
as to lower costs of production and improve 
competitiveness of user industries while allowing 
domestic producers facing competition from 
imported goods reasonable time to adjust. The 
acceleration in the industrial growth in 1995-96 on 
the top of robust trends in 1994-95, demonstrates 
conclusively that customs duty reforms have 
succeeded in imparting the necessary dynamism 
to industrial production. In addition, the acceleration 
in exports reflects enhanced competitive strength 
of our industry. However, customs duties, though 
lowered in the past five budgets, still remain much 
above the levels of our competitor countries. 


58. The thrust of import tariff reforms in the budget 
for 1995-96 was to further reduce the cost of inputs 
to domestic producers, promote competition and 
_ efficiency and lower prices paid by Indian consumers 
and thereby check the potential for inflation. Towards 
this end, the peak rate of customs duty was further 
brought down from 65 to 50 per cent accompanied 
with significant decreases in duty rates on key 
intermediates and capital goods to promote 
investment. In addition, attempt was made to reduce 
dispersion in tariff rates and minimize anomalies. 


Capital goods 


59. The machinery and capital goods have 
responded extremely well to the new policies. The 
fears of domestic capital goods being swamped by 
imports have proved unfounded. With a view to 
impart competitive strength to this sector and 
improve its technological capabilities, a major. 
restructuring of tariff rates covering machinery and 


his involve: 
oods was undertaken. T _ inv 
 pecange import duty rates and simplification C 
tariff schedules in this sector. The multiplicity fe 
duty rates varying from 25 per cent for machiner 
ent on machine tools and 4 


items, 35 or 49 per Cc 
to 60 per cent on testing, quality control and othe 


s was dispensed with. The duty rates fo 
ee aD yet cent of general machinery, machin 
tools, instruments and projects were to reduced an 
unified at a single rate of 25 per cent. This step | 
significant as it would greatly avoid anomalié 
relating to parts and components, reduc 
classification disputes and promote investment Bb 
reducing its cost. 


60. Import duty structure on ball or roller bearing 
was characterised by multiple rates depending o1 
size, weight and description. This was replaced b 
a uniform duty of 25 per cent plus specific duty ¢ 
Rs.120 per kilogram. This novel structure whic 
embodies .advalorem and specific dut 
characteristics, it is hoped, will weaken fhe incentiv 
for underinvoicing and smuggling. 


61. Import duty regime for medical equipment ove 
the last few years has been greatly simplified. | 
provides for low duty and many duty exemptions fc 
a wide array of life saving equipment. This ha 
been done to provide easy and better access f 
imported equipment and inputs required by th 
domestic health care industry at competitive prices 
These measures are expected to keep user charge 
at affordable levels. In order to help manufactur 
and maintenance of medical equipment, the budge 
for 1995-96 extended the benefit of full exemptio 
from import duty to all parts of exempted life savin 
and sight saving equipment. Besides, lineé 
accelerators vital for cancer treatment were als 
fully exempted from import duty. In addition, som 
crucial spare parts of other dutiable medic: 
equipment were subjected to an import duty of 1 
per cent. 


Metals 


62. Metals, ferrous and non-ferrous are key inpul 
into capital goods. In recent years, reduction | 
import duty on capital goods has been accompanie 
by duty reduction on metals. However, metals ha\ 
enjoyed higher tariff protection vis-a-vis capit 
goods. Ideally, metals should not attract rates | 
duty higher than those on capital goods. Tt 
magnitude of import duty reductions in metals hav 
been staggered to provide domestic producers — 
metals a reasonable transition period to adjus 


Keeping in view these considerations, import du 


rates on ferrous and non -ferrous me 

lowered to 35/40 per cent. For sonal 

— metals (copper, zinc and lead) the impc 

0 was reduced to 35 per cent: import duty | 
rolled coils of iron and Steel for rerolling w 


brought down from 40 to 30 per cent and; import 
duty on stainless steel scrap and sponge iron from 
30 to 20 per cent. In addition, there was a drastic 
reduction in import duty on number of non metallic 
minerals from 65 to 30 per cent. 


Electronics 


63. Electronics is a fast growing industry with 
immense potential for exports, employment and 
development in the small scale sector. With a view 
to promote its growth, a major restructuring of import 
duties was undertaken. To this end, import duty on 
specified raw materials and piece parts was reduced 
from 20 and 30 per cent to a uniform level of 15 per 
cent, on electronic components including printed 
Circuit boards and colour monitor tubes from 40 to 
25 per cent, on populated printed circuit boards 
from 50 per cent and 65 per cent to 35 per cent 
and on computers from 65 per cent to 40 per cent. 
In addition, import duty on integrated circuits and 
hard disc drives was reduced to 25 per cent. Import 
duty on picture tubes for colour TVs was also 
reduced from 65 to 40 per cent. Besides, import 
duty on optical fibres was brought down from 40 to 
35 per cent. Import duty levels on both systems 
and application software were reduced to a uniform 
level of 10 per cent. These wide ranging changes 
in duty structure for electronics are expected to 
impart more dynamism to this industry in future. 


Chemicals and fibres 


64. Import duties on certain chemicals widely used 
in industry were scaled down. Import duties on basic 
feedstocks (ethylene and benzene) and LPG was 
reduced from 15 to 10 per cent respectively. With 
a view to help alcohol based chemical industries, 
customs duty on molasses was slashed from 65 to 
10 per cent. Besides, import duty on certain 
inorganic chemicals (soda ash and caustic soda) , 
linear alkyl benzene and on a large number of drug 
intermediates was brought down to 40 per cent. 
‘On certain other chemical intermediates like 
acrylonitrite, it was reduced from 30 to 20 per cent. 
‘To help printing industry tap world markets the import 
duty on paper was reduced from 65 to 40 per cent. 
This was further reduced to 20 per cent after the 
budget 1995, 


65. Raw materials and inputs used in the 
‘manufacture of synthetic yarns, fibres and fabrics 
have suffered from high incidence of import duties. 
With a view to provide relief to the final consumers 
from high duty incidence a major restructuring of 
import duties was effected. Import duty on essential 
‘taw materials like DMT, PTA and MEG used in the 
manufacture of polyester fibre and polyester filament 
"yarn was reduced from 60 to 35 per cent. This was 
‘supplemented by reduction in import duty on xylenes 
‘om 30 to 10 per cent to lower the cost of 
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manufacturing DMT/PTA. Also import duty on 
caprolactum a basic ingredient for nylon, was 
reduced from 60 to 45 per cent. Furthermore, import 
duty on. synthetic fibres and filament yarns was 
brought down to 45 per cent advalorem. These 
duty changes for fibre intermediates will improve 
the competitiveness of domestic fibre and yarn 
industry. Import duty on bulk plastics which varied 
between 45 and 65 per cent were reduced to a 
uniform rate of 40 per cent. 


Agriculture 


66. In the past few years concerted efforts were 
made to reduce trade protection to the 
manufacturing sector and enhance relative 
profitability of agriculture. This has been attempted 
through reduction in peak duty rates and general 
reduction in import duties on a large number of 
items which go as inputs into agricultural sector as 
well. To reinforce this trend, import duties on a 
number of inputs used exclusively in agriculture and 
allied sectors were reduced in the budget for 1995- 
96. Import duty on grand parent poultry stock was 
reduced from 30 to 20 per cent and; on certain 
drugs used as feed mix for poultry from 65 to 15 
per cent. To augment the supply capabilities and 
competitive strength of export oriented marine 
products sector, the import duty on certain vaccines, 
prawn feed mix and preparation for prawn processing 
were drastically reduced from 65 to 15 per cent. 
However, some upward adjustments in tarrifs were 
made to accord necessary protection for a few items. 
import duty on oleopine resins was raised from 10 
to 20 per cent; malt and starch from 10 to 30 per 
cent and; on silk cocoon from 30 to 40 per cent. 


67. With a view to improve price competitiveness 
of finished leather for exports, the export duty on 
finished leather was abolished. 

Baggage 

68. The free baggage allowance for passengers 
coming to India was enhanced from Rs.4000 to 
Rs.6000. The import duty rate on baggage beyond 
threshold limit of Rs.6000 was reduced from 100 to 
80 per cent. The import of certain specified goods 
like life saving medicines, sight saving equipment 
were allowed at merit rate even if imported as 
baggage. Goods imported through courier were kept 
outside the purview of baggage and would attract 
import duty rates relevant for the item being 
imported. 


Post budget changes 


69. Some import duty changes were effected after 
the presentation of the budget. Concessional rates 
of basic customs duty were announced for specified 
goods imported from Srilanka. The list of life saving 
items exempted from duty was enlarged by adding 
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31 items. Also 28 specified items for speech and 
hearing therapy were exempted from customs duty 
and concessiona! customs duty rate of 15 per cent 
was prescribed for specified items used in dentistry. 
Potassium sulphate (containing not more than 52 
per cent by weight of potassium oxide) was 
exempted from customs duty. Customs duty 
reductions were effected in a number of items which 
included pulses from 10 to 5 per cent, CD-ROMS, 
floppy disks from 50 to 25 per cent; naphthalene 
and carbon black feed stock from 40 to 30 per cent; 
specified types of paper and paperboard from 40 to 
20 per cent; iodine, wrought aluminium products 
including aluminium circles, button cells and 
agricultural silos to 25 per cent and; specified inputs 
used for the manufacture of silicone from 50 to 40 
per cent. The additional duty rates of customs 
were restructured at 5, 15, 20 and 25 per cent for 
woven fabrics of cotton, woven fabrics not containing 
any filament yarn, other woven fabrics and woven 
fabrics of PFY not containing any textile material 
respectively. 


Collection rates 


70. Collection rates are better indicators of nominal 
tariff protection than the declared tariff rates. The 
collection rate is defined as the ratio of realised 
import revenue (including additional customs duty) 
to the value of imports of a commodity. Because 
of numerous exemptions, the declared tariff rates 


Commodity Groups 
1. Food Products 47 
2 FOL 34 
3. Chemicals 92 
4. Man-made fibres 83 
5. Paper & newsprint 24 
6. Natural fibres 20 
7. Metals 95 
8. Capital goods 60 
9. Others 20 
10. Non POL 51 
11. Total 47 


| TABLE210 : 
Collection Rates for Selected Import Grot 


- 1990-91 


t the nominal level @f protection 


eflec 
do not fully F s lower than thal 


The actual incidence of duty | 
notified in the tariff schedule. 

Table 2.10 shows customs duty collection rates 
during the period 1990-91 through 1994-95. The 
average collection rate has fallen by about 18 
percentage points consequent to the reforms in the 
tariff regime, from 47 per cent in 1990-91 to 29 per 
cent.in 1994-95, although the average collection 
rate did not record any significant drop in 1994-95. 
This has occurred despite a reduction in the peak 
import tariff from 85 per cent to 65 per cent over 
the same period. This is a significant gain and 
reflects widening of the process of tariff reforms 
due to significant reductions in end use exemptions 
which resulted in erosion of the valuation base. The 
drop in collection rates has encompassed all major 
product groups between the years 1990-91 and 
1994-95. However, the dispersion of rates, as 
measured by the range between the maximum and 
the minimum collection rates, though reduced 
considerably, is still too wide. This distorts incentives 
and leads to misallocation of resources. The 
difference between the lowest and highest collection 
rates, after rising initially from about 75 per oe 
points in 1990-91 to about 96 percentage points 

1991-92 has fallen to 44 percentage points in 1994-95. 


72. All major product groups barring capital goods 
showed decline in their collection rates during 1994-95 


71. 


1991-02 191 
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S.No.1 includes cereals, pulses, milk and cream, fruits vent ee 
S.No.3 includes chemical elements, compounds, pharmaceuticals dyeing 


S.No.5 


S.No.6 includes raw wool and silk. 


S.No.7 includes iron and steel and non-ferrous metals 
S.No.8 includes non-electrical machinery and Project imports, electrical mach 


compared with levels prevailing in 1993-94. The 
collection rate for capital goods rose from 31 per 
cent in 1993-94 to 38 per cent in 1994-95. This is 
mainly explained by the imposition of a 10 per cent 
countervailing duty on the capital goods in the 
budget for 1994-95. Paper and newsprint, natural 
fibres and the “others” category had the lowest 
collection rates, ranging between 9 to 11 percent. 
The low collection rate for the “other” category was 
due to the inclusion of items like fertilisers, precious 
stones etc. which attract low or nil duty. Metals 
and chemicals continue to have high collection rates 
of the order of 53 per cent and 44 per cent 
respectively. The collection rate for metals at 53 
per cent is the highest and 15 percentage points 
higher than that for the capital goods. This puts 
Capital goods sector at a disadvantage and possibly 
bestows negative protection as well. Although over 


industry 


Essential agricultural goods like wheat and rice 


Aluminium 
43. Tin 


115. Articles of iron & steel 
16. Articles of non-ferrous metals. 


| 20. Medical equipment 


" Note: Example of petroche 


rubber and the whole range of plastics a 


Box 2.2 


Progress in Import Duty Restructuring 
Import Duty (excluding CVD) in per cent ad-valorem 


Other agricultural like 
_ oilseeds 10 50 
4 pulses 10 | 5 
/3. Non-essential agricultural goods like almond and cashewnut 50 50* 
1 4.  Petrochemicai building biocks ; 15 10 to 20 
15. Organic and inorganic chemicals 20 15 to 50 
6. Polymers 25 25 to 50 
7. Textile fibres & yarn 25 25 to 50 
8. ‘Iron and Steel : 
a. Pig iron 15 20 
b Semi & finished steel including stainless stee! & other alloy steel 20 30 to 40 
a as 


414. Wastes & Scrap & concentrates of ferrous & non-ferrous metals 


a. of copper, lead and zinc 
4 b. of aluminium, nickel & tin a6 a . mn 
47. Machinery including machine tools 
48. Electronics: be o 
2 a. Raw materials iv lg 
, b. Piece parts, cornponents, sub-assembly & equipment rf “ 
1 19. Instruments i cic as 


mical building blocks are ethylene, propylene, butadiene, Divan Cea aahural 
; ‘ mers include LDPE/LLOPE, HDPE, PP, PVC, PS, polyesters, synthetic and natura 

pl alae nd synthetic resins. 
* Subject to specific duty as well in case of almonds 

@ rp duty structure recommended for 1997-08. 
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the past five years peak duty rates have been 
brought down and a large number of end use 
exemptions removed with considerable rationalisation 
in the tariffs structure there is still a need to 
compress tariff rates further. This would greatly 
reduce the chances of certain product groups/ 
sectors suffering from negative protection. 


Excise 
MODVAT scheme 


73. The MODVAT scheme was introduced in 1986 
mainly for reducing industrial costs and prices by 
relieving tax on inputs, thereby mitigating the 
cascading effect on final products. Since 1986, the 
MODVAT scheme has undergone many changes, 
especially in the budgets of 1994-95 and 1995-96. 
The scheme was extended to two important sectors 
viz. capital goods and petroleum products in the 


TRC@ 


Existing 
Recommendation | 


todate 


0 0 
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ules were relaxed in 


-95. MODVAT r 
budget 1994-95 anges made 


the budget 1995-96 and important ch 
are: | 
(a) allowing MODVAT credit for specified quality 
control, testing, pollution control and R&D 
equipment; 
utilization of MODVAT credit for payment of 
duty on any goods notified under the 
MODVAT scheme; and 
allowing MODVAT credit for furnace oil and 
low sulphur heavy stock used for generation 
of power in a factory manufacturing 
exciseable goods. 


(b 


~~ 


(Cc 


— 


74. As aresult of simplifications and relaxations 
introduced in the MODVAT scheme, availment of 
MODVAT credit for payment of duty has gone up 
appreciably over the years. The government have 
requested the National Institute of Public Finance 
and Policy, New Delhi to examine the effect of 
MODVAT scheme on the revenue collection. 


Rate reductions and rationalisations 


75. The budget for 1995-96 undertook a major 
exercise to reduce the dispersion in excise duty 
rates. The items where duty reduction were effected 
included : air conditioning machinery from 60 to 40 
per cent; cosmetics and aerated water from 50 to 
40 per cent; glazed tiles from 40 to 30 per cent; 
coated fabrics from 35 to 25 per cent; asbestos 
cement articles, insulated wires and cables and 
plastics from 30 to 25 per cent; perfumed antiseptic 
cream, polymer based paints, glass containers, 
ceramic laboratory ware and audio and video 
magnetic tapes from 30 to 20 per cent; china and 
porcelain from 30 to 15 per cent; cocoa and cocoa 
preparations, malt based food preparations and dry 
cell batteries from 25 to 20 per cent: fire works, 
parts of motor vehicles and two wheelers from 20 
to 15 per cent and; asbestos fibres from 20 to 10 
per cent. These wide ranging reductions have been 
carried out to provide relief to the consumers and 
bring down higher end duty rates in particular. 


76. The heavy incidence of excise duty on yarn 
intermediates was brought down to provide relief to 
the consumers. The excise duty on polyester 
filament yarn was reduced from 69 to 57.5 per 
cent. In the budget for 1995-96 suitable adjustments 
were made in the tariff value of textured yarn so as 
to reduce the total burden at the texturising stage 
from Rs.10.35 per Kg. to Rs.4.60 per Kg. However, 
tariff values fixed in the budget for 1995-96 for PFY 
were subsequently withdrawn. The excise duty on 
sewing threads (other than 100% cotton) was 
simplified and a uniform excise duty of 23 per cent 
prescribed as against excise duty rates varying from 
23 to 69 per cent earlier. 


nt rationalisation of duty rates fc 
and metals was undertaken. a 

re for parts of capital goods was unifie 
Pm ‘! ry she pi levels which varied from 10 t 
25 per cent. This would remove areas of dispute i 
classification. The excise duty on aluminium wa 
scaled down from 20 to 15 per cent. With this step 
excise duty on all metals was unified at 15 pe 


cent. 
Duty exemptions and concessions 


78. The benefit of complete exemption from the 
excise duty was further extended to certain sector: 
of the industry which were highly labour intensive 
and in the unorganised sector. These were HDPE 
and polypropylene monofilaments which are mainh 
used for making fishing nets and mosquito nets 
metal containers made without the aid of power 
non-elastic narrow woven fabrics of cotton 
unbranded surgical bandages; and tarpaulin clott 
made without the aid of power. 


79. The concessional rate of excise duty w 

reduced from 20 to 10 per cent on glasswan 
produced by the labour intensive mouth blowr 
process. | 


Other rate adjustments 


80. Some modest increase in specific excise d 
rates was effected in cement and cigarettes. T 
excise duty on cement produced by integrated 
cement plants was adjusted upwards from Rs.3 
to Rs.350 per metric tonne and from Rs.185 


77. Significa 
capital goods 


Rs.200 per metric tonne in case of mini cement 


plants. For mini cement plants using vertical 7 
kilns, the daily clearance limit was raised from 2 
to 300 metric tonnes per day. Consonant with the 
increase in prices, the existing specific rates of dutt 
on cigarettes were increased by about 7 per cent. 


Small scale sector 


81. Small scale units play a significant role in the 
economy of the country. Keeping in view its growth 
potential, the eligibility limit for availing concessional 
rates of excise duty under the general small scale 
industry exemption scheme was raised. This 
éligibility limit in terms of turnover of dutiable goods 
in the preceding financial year was enhanced from 
Rs.2 crore to Rs.3 crore. Another measure 
undertaken to benefit a large number of units in the 
small scale sector was to fully exempt waste anc 
scrap generated in the manufacture of exemptec 
goods. | 
Anti-evasion measures 


82. Some proposals in the nature of anti-evasior 
measures were also introduced. To this end, ar 
excise duty of 10 per cent was prescribed on woo 
tops. As full MODVAT credit is admissible, this ta 
would impinge on those who evade excise duty a 


ihe yarn stage. Besides, a minimum excise duty 
of Rs.10 per Kg on waste and scrap of fibre and 
yarn was prescribed with a view to discourage the 
tendency to clear good quality fibre and yarn in the 
guise of waste. Also yarn made predominantly from 
synthetic waste was subjected to the same rate of 
duty as yarn made from staple fibre. 


Post budget changes 


83. During the course of the current year, excise 
duty exemptions were extended to sweet meat and 
snacks, doubled yarn, unprocessed braids in piece, 
ornamental trimmings, tassels and pompons and 
rubberised fabrics (other than tyre cord fabrics) and 
certain metal containers produced without the aid 
of power. Certain types of processed cotton knitted 
fabrics were ‘exempted from additional excise duty 
in lieu of sales tax. Similar dispensation was restored 
to certain categories of woven/knitted/crocheted 
fabrics. Excise duty of 15 per cent was levied on 
certain types of knitted or crocheted fabrics and 
glass and glassware including kitchenware, 
tableware etc. Besides, an excise duty of 20 per 
cent was imposed on all kinds of wastes of man 
made fibres and filament generated by independent 
units. Excise duty was reduced from 20 to 10 per 
cent in case of copper sulphate. Certain inputs 
(sulphuric acid and ammonia) used in fertiliser plants 
were exempted from excise duty and a concessional 
duty of Rs.80 per tonne was prescribed for low 
sulphur heavy stock and Rs.5.50 per kilo litre on 
naphtha if used in fertiliser plants. The goods 
supplied to United Nations or an international 
organisation or to projects funded by them were 
given excise duty exemption. 


84. Significant reforms have been undertaken in 
the excise duty structure with a view to make a 
smooth transition towards VAT in the future. 
However, there is still scope for improvement in, 
and further reforms of, the excise tax system along 
the lines of TRC recommendations (Box 2.3). The 
multiplicity of rates and their dispersion both in 
general (ranging from nil to 50 per cent advalorem), 
and within the same product group / (chapter) need 
further reduction. Specific duty rates and relatively 
high duty rates for a number of intermediates, such 


‘as man-made fibresand non-metallic mineral 


products, also invite reform. As indicated in the 
Ministry of Finance, Discussion Paper (1993) on 
"Economic Reforms”, it would be desirable to have 
a moderate unified excise duty rate for 
intermediates. This would help in rectifying 
distortions and anomalies. 


Revenue performance 1995-96 


85. In the budget for 1995-96, it was indicated 
that the net loss to the Centre from the revenue 


‘proposals on the conventional basis would be 


a, 
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Rs.1582 crore. These methods do not take 
adequate account of the gains from simplification, 
rationalisation and improved tax compliance. This 
temporary loss in the interim would be recouped 
over the medium term through real gains in 
efficiency, competitiveness and faster growth of the 
economy. Available trends from major sources of 
revenue reveal that gains from better compliance 
and better administration are likely to be greater 
than the loss estimates made on the conventional 
basis. The data available for principal sources of 
direct and indirect taxes for the first nine months 
(April-December, 1995) of the current year are 
encouraging. In the case of direct taxes, collections 
from personal income tax and corporation tax at 
Rs.21327 crore were higher by 27.6 per cent over 
the same period of 1994. Collections from excise 
and customs were at Rs.53802 crore during April- 
December, 1995 and posted a growth of about 19 
per cent. 


States and Union Territories: 1995-96 


86. The gap between the current revenue and total 
expenditure which had increased to 3.6 per cent of 
GDP in 1994-95 (RE) is estimated to decline to 3.4 
per cent of GDP in 1995-96 (BE). Total expenditure 
is estimated to remain at 16.0 per cent of GDP in 
1995-96 (BE). The current revenue is estimated to 
increase from 12.4 per cent of GDP in 1994-95 
(RE) to 12.7 per cent of GDP in 1995-96 (BE). Tax 
revenue is estimated to increase from 8.4 per cent 
of GDP to 8.7 per cent in 1995-96 (BE). The 
increase in non-tax revenue is only marginal. Due 
to the increase in the current revenue, the gap 
between the current revenue and total expenditure 
is estimated to decline from 3.6 per cent of GDP in 
1994-95 (RE) to 3.4 per cent in 1995-96 (BE). 


Centre, States and Union Territories: 
1995-96 


87. The combined outlay of the Centre, States 
and Union Territories including Public Sector 
Enterprises is estimated to increase from 32.2 per 
cent of GDP in 1994-95 (RE) to 32.5 per cent in’ 
1995-96 (BE) (Table 2.8). The developmental 
outlay is estimated to decline marginally from 18.3 
per cent of GDP in 1994-95 (RE) to 18.2 per cent 
in 1995-96 (BE). The increase in the non- 
developmental expenditure is from 13.9 per cent of 
GDP to 14.3 per cent in 1995-96 (BE). Current 
revenue is estimated to increase from 21.1 per cent 
of GDP in 1994-95 (RE) to 22.1 per cent (BE). The 
gap between the current revenue and total 
expenditure is estimated to decline to 10.4 per cent 
of GDP in 1995-96 (BE) from 11.0 per cent in 1994- 
95 (RE). Financing pattern of this gap shows that 
the contribution of domestic capital receipts is 
estimated to decline marginally from 89.3 per cent 
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Box 2.3 
Progress in Excise Duty Restructuring 
Chapter TRC Recommendations § Existing Rates 
Product Group No in percent In parcent 
1. Dairy produce 2 10 & 15 nil & 10 
2. Products of animal origin 5 10 nil 
3. Edible vegetables,nuts, fruits in container 7&8 10 & 15 nil 
4. Coffee,tea & spices 9 10 & SD nil 
5. Animal or vegetable fats & oils 15 15 0 & 20 SD RS.1500/MT 
6. Sugar & confectionery 17 10 0,10 & 20 SD Rs.21/Rs.37/qt — 
7. Cocoa and cocoa preparations 18 20 20 . 
8. Miscellaneous edible preparations 21 15 & 40 0,10,15,20,20,40 & 50 
9. Bevearages,vinegar & spirit 22 15 & 20 10,20 & 40 
10. Tobacco 24 0,15,20,30,40, & SD 
11. Cement 25 20,30 0,10,20,36,40 & SD 
12. Mineral Fuels 27 0,10 & 20 
13. Chemicals 28 & 29 Bulk Drugs-10 0,10 
Others-15 20 
14. Pharmaceuticals 30 Medicines for National 
: Health Programme-Nil 0 
Others-10 15 
15. Fertilisers 31 10 nil 
16. Dyes & paints 32 Pigments & Colouring 
Matter-15 20 
Paints & Dyes-20 20 
17. Cosmetics & toiletries 33 20850 ~ - 0,10,20 & 40 
18. Photographic goods ‘37. 10.200... 0,10,20 © 
19. Plastics & Polymers 39 20 ae  0,10,20 & 25 
20. Articles of leather a. DD oe a 0,20, 25 
- 21. Wood and:Straw Products 44&46  Wood-10_ oOo. 
a Veneered sheet,etc-15 5 . 
Plywood-20 — 620 
_ Straw & Other = 0 
) ae 4 Materials-15 eS 
| 22 Paper and Paperboard . & i Newsprint, hand ‘made Ses 
: . paper from bagasse-10 —S_ 05,10, 15 
Other paper and paper- 
ao — a ce as 
| 23 Wool . 51 0,10,15 & 20 
| 24 Cotton . 62 —-0,3,5 & 20 
| 25 Other vegetable textiles oe a 0,5,10,15 & 20 
| 26° Man-made fibres & yarns was 2. ll. COCOA 
27° Ceramic products 69 All goods 10%, except —s—iéO, 10,20 
, a) Articles of porcelain 
or china-30% | 15 
re ae b) Glazed tiles-40% 30 
28 Ferrous & non-ferrous metals 72 to 81 All metals including 
wastes and scraps-10 ' 0,10,15, & SD 
Article of metals-15- 0,10,15 


$8 


31 


Machinery 
Electrical Machinery 


Motor vehicles 
for goods 
saloon cars 
two wheelers 
cycles 


Note : SD-specific duty, qt-quintel, MT-metric tonne. 


84 10 
85 Domestic appliances-20 
Consumer electronic 
goods-30 te 
Air-conditioners - 50 
87 


* : Recommendation of inter-departmental committee. 


0,10,15,20,30 & 40 
10,20 


10,15,20, & aD: 
40 
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in 1994-95 (RE) to 88.7 per cent in 1995-96 (BE). 
The share of external assistance increases to 5.2 
per cent from 4.9 per cent in 1994-95 (RE). The 
contribution of budgetary deficit is also estimated to 
increase from 5.8 per cent in 1994-95 (RE) to 6.1 
per cent in 1995-96 (BE). 


Annual Plan 


88. An outlay of Rs.128590 crore has been fixed 
for the Annual Plan 1995-96 for the Centre, States 
and Union Territories. This represents an increase 
of 21.1 per cent over the outlay of Rs.106204 crore 
for the 1994-95 (RE) Annual Plan (Table 2.11). The 
sectors accounting for higher increase in the outlay 
are Irrigation and Flood Control (38.1 per cent) and 
Industry and Minerals (28.6 per cent). The outlay 
on Social Services has been increased by 22.9 per 
cent, over and above the increase of 30.0 per cent 
in 1994-95 (RE) and 23.8 per cent in 1993-94. As 
a proportion of total outlay, the share of Social 
Services has been rising from the beginning of the 
Eighth Five Year Plan. The outlays for General 
Economic Services have declined by 16.7 per cent 
whereas for Communications it increased by 11.0 
per cent compared to their outlays in 1994-95 (RE). 


89. The Central Plan outlay of Rs.78849 crore 
accounts for 61.3 per cent of the total Plan outlay, 
down from 64.3 per cent in 1994-95 (RE). Outlay 
for the States (Rs.47440 crore) accounts for 36.9 
per cent of total Plan outlay which is an 
improvement over their share of 33.7 per cent in 
~ 4994-95 (RE). The Plan size of the Union Territories 
is Rs.2301 crore accounting for 1.8 per cent of the 
total outlay against 1.9 per cent in 1994-95 (RE). 


90. Domestic resources are estimated to constitute 
86.1 per cent of the aggregate resources for 
financing Plan outlay against 83.6 per cent in 1994- 
95 (RE). The net inflow from abroad is estimated 
to account for 9.8 per cent of the aggregate 
resources against 10.3 per cent in 1994-95 (RE). 
The reliance on budgetary deficit is also lower at 
4.1 per cent against 6.1 per cent in 1994-95 (RE). 


91. The outlay of Rs.56868 crore for the Annual 
Plan of the Central Public Sector Enterprises 
(CPSEs) constitutes 72.1 per cent of the total 
Central Plan outlay against 71.1 per cent in 1994- 
95 (RE). Internal resources of the CPSEs are 
estimated to finance 50.8 per cent of their Plan 
outlay for 1995-96 (BE) against 49.7 per cent as 
per the revised estimates of 1994-95. Extra 
budgetary resources, comprising bonds/debentures, 
external commercial borrowings and suppliers’ credit 
etc. are estimated to account for another 36.9 per 
cent up from 33.4 per cent in 1994-95 (RE). The 

need for budgetary support is, therefore, lower at 
42.3 per cent against 16.9 per cent in 1994-95 (RE). 
‘he budaet estimates of 1994-95 had provided for 
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TABLE 2.11 
‘ Annual Plan Outlay: Centre, States and 
Union Territories 


Heads of 1994-96 1996-96 1994-95 1995-96 


Development (RE) (BE) (RE) (BE) 


(Rs. crore) (Per cent) 


1. Agriculture and Allied 
Activites 5678 6661 5.3 

2. Rural Development 8270 9923 7.8 
3. Special Area Programme 1466 1780 1.4 
4. Irrigation and Flood Control 5410 7473 5.1 
5. Energy 29026 35237 27.3 
6. Industry and Minerals 10790 13877 10.2 
7. Transport 15212 18097 14.3 
8. Communications 7498 8321 
9. Sclence,Technology and 

Environment 1473 1745 
10. General Economic Services 2193 1827 
11. Soclal Services 18223 22402 
12. General Services 965 1247 


106204 128590 


a support of 14.4 per cent which was subsequently 
raised due to lower contribution of internal and extra 
budgetary resources. 


Performance of Departmental 


Enterprises 
Railways 


92. The gross traffic receipts of the Indian Railways 
increased from Rs.17946 crore in 1993-94 to 
Rs.19920 crore in 1994-95 (RE), representing a 
growth of 11 per cent. Due to less offering of 
freight traffic by the core sector, the growth in Gross 
Traffic Receipts was slightly on a lower side when 
compared to 1992-93 and 1993-94 level, when it 
was 14.3 per cent and 14.4 per cent, respectively. 
In 1994-95 (RE), the total working expenses 
(including appropriations to the Depreciation Reserve 
Fund and Pension Fund) have been estimated at 
Rs.16940 crore as against Rs.15135 crore in the 
previous year. The working ‘expenses thus showed 
an increase of 11.9 per cent. Though below the 
12.8 per cent increase in 1992-93, this is higher 
than that in 1993-94. The net traffic receipts of the 
Railways showed an increase from Rs.2811 crore 
in 1993-94 to Rs.2980 crore in 1994-95 (RE). The 
net Railway Revenue comprising the net traffic 
receipts and net miscellaneous receipts amounted 
to Rs.3250 crore in 1994-95 (RE). The ratio of net 
revenue to Capital-at-Charge and investment from 
Capital Fund works out to 13.0 per cent in 1994-95 
(RE) as compared to 9.7 per cent in 1992-93 and 
13.7 per cent in 1993-94. The ordinary working 
expenses, forming a major part of the total working 
expenses, registered a lower increase of 10 per 
cent in 1994-95 (RE) as compared to 12.2 per cent 
in 1993-94. After making provisions for payment of 
Rs.1380 crore (RE) as dividend to General 
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Revenues, the Surplus amounted to Rs.1870 crore 
(RE), which partly contributed to the investment 
requirements of the Railways. The other sources 
of financing the Railway Plan are budgetary support 
and market borrowings through indian Railway 
Finance Corporation, as also withdrawals from the 
Depreciation Reserve Fund. Due to severe 
stringency in resources, measures for privatisation 
of different services were contemplated and 
announced. 


93. In 1994-95 Railways contributed actually 
Rs.2670 crore to the general exchequer consisting 
of payment of dividend of Rs.1362 crore and net 
accretion of Rs.1308 crore to Railway funds kept 
with the general exchequer. Railways dues of 
Rs.831 crore remained outstanding against certain 
State Electricity Boards and power houses as on 
31st March, 1995. This tantamounts to extending 
financial assistance to the States free of interest by 
the Railways. Railways net drawal position from 
RBI also improved to (+) Rs.2665 crore from 
(-) Rs.198 crore in 1993-94. 


94. The Railway Budget for 1995-96 envisages a 
surplus of Rs.2055 crore, after providing for 
payment of dividend to General Revenues in full. 
The fare and freight rate increases in the Railway 
Budget for 1995-96 are shown in Box 2.4. They 
are expected to fetch additional revenue of Rs.750 
crore. The Railways Plan outlay for 1995-96, the 
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fourth year of the Eighth Five Year Plan, has been 
budgeted at Rs.7500 crore, including budgetary 
support of Rs.1150 crore. Market borrowings are 
estimated at Rs.2250 crore. The rest of the Plan 
outlay of Rs.4100 crore is to come from internal 
resources. 


Post 


95. The gross receipt of the Department of Post in 
1994-95 increased to Rs.1170 crore from Rs.1105 . 
crore in 1993-94 mainly as a result of normal growth 
of traffic in the absence of any revision in the tariff. 
Gross working expenses were Rs.2131 crore, and 


net working expenses Rs.1522 crore. There was 
therefore, a deficit of Rs.352 crore. During 1995- 
96, as per the budget estimates, the gross receipts 
are expected at Rs.1315 crore and gross working 
expenses at Rs.2236 crore. With net working 
expenses at Rs.1619 crore, the deficit is estimated 
at Rs.304 crore for 1995-96 (BE). 


96. Non-revision of tariff of various Postal Services 
as well as rate of remuneration for some of the 
services rendered on account of Agency Functions 
on behalf of other Departments are main factors for 
such deficit. Rate of remuneration for payment of 
Railways pension has not been revised over a period 
of years. The degree of subsidy, as indicated in 
Table 2.12, ranges from about 6 per cent in respect 
of Book pattern and sample packet to 90 per cent 
on Postcards. Elimination of subsidy on some of 
the services like Registered Letters, Parcels, Insured 
Letters, Printed Cards etc., small rise in the tariff of 
other services and introduction of special Post Cards 
for T.V. Programmes' reply will not only eliminate 
Department's deficit but also convert it into a profit 
making organisation. 


Telecommunications 


97. The network owned and operated by the 
Department of Telecommunications has been 
generating higher surpluses. Net Receipts estimated 
at Rs.3574 crore in 1994-95 (RE) against Rs.2357 
crore in 1993-94 represent an increase of 51.6 per 
cent against only 7.4 per cent in 1993-94. These 
_are estimated to be raised to Rs.4132 crore in 1995- 
96 (BE). The dividend to be paid to the general 
revenues was estimated to rise to Rs.269 crore in 
1994-95 (RE) from Rs.230 crore in 1993-94. The 
operating ratio, which is a percentage of net working 
expenses (excluding the provision for redemption of 
bonds) to the revenue earned, has been proposed 
to be brought down to 50.32 in 1994-95 (RE) from 
50.68 in 1993-94. The Plan outlay for 
Telecommunication Services including outlay for 
Videsh Sanchar Nigam Ltd. for the year 1995-96 
(BE) is Rs.8372 crore against Rs.7537 crore in 1994- 
95 (RE), recording an increase of about 11 per 
cent. The entire outlay will be financed from the 
internal and extra budgetary resources of the 
Telecommunication sector. Internal resources 
amounting to Rs.6519 crore account for the major 
part (77.9 per cent) of the total resources. The 
contribution of internal resources was 70.3 per cent 
in 1994-95 (RE). 


Broadcasting 


98. Total expenditure on Broadcasting, as per the 
revised estimates of 1994-95, was Rs.818 crore. 
Against this, the receipts were Rs.456 crore. Thus, 
receipts could meet only 55.8 per cent of the total 
expenditure. Receipts from the commercial 
operations of Broadcasting section have been lower 
than the expenditure in the earlier years as well. 
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This is because All India Radio and Doordarshan 
have to provide a public service within the overall 
larger objectives of accelerating social and economic 
development of the country. However, keeping in 
view the pressure on Government finances, it is 
desirable that commercial receipts are stepped up. 
All India Radio and Doordarshan have taken 
measures in this regard. As a result, commercial 
receipts have increased over the years. Commercial 
receipts during 1992-93, 1993-94 and 1994-95 (RE), 
in absolute term, were Rs.412 crore, Rs.440 crore 
and Rs.456 crore, respectively. The increase was 
more impressive if seen separately for Doordarshan, 
the corresponding figures being Rs.360 crore, 
Rs.373 crore and Rs.397 crore approximately. It is 
necessary that the ratio of receipts with reference 
to the expenditure is also stepped up to reduce the 
pressure on Government finances. 


Outlook 


99. The Economic Survey of 1992-93 emphasised 
the important link between fiscal balance and public 
savings. With the economy now firmly back on the 
normal growth path, this issue is back in focus. 
The move to a high growth path requires a rise in 
the domestic saving rates as well as in international 
flows in the form of direct foreign investment. As 
our private saving rates are comparable to those 
prevailing in the high growth economies of Asia, the 
only way to increase national savings in a consistent 
and permanent manner is to-raise the rate of public 
saving. This will require a reduction in the total net 
primary deficit of the public sector to below zero, 
and a reduction of the gross fiscal deficit of the 
Centre to around 2 to 3 per cent of GDP, by the 
end of this century. In addition to the deepening of 
the policies already experimented with on the 
expenditure side, it requires a bold initiative to reduce 
debt by the sale of assets created through use of | 
this debt, and completion of the tax reforms initiated | 
in the last five years. On the direct tax side further » 
increase in revenue can follow from a further — 
reduction of rates, simplification and elimination of 
exemptions & deductions. On the customs side a 
reduction in the protective duties to levels prevailing 
in the fast growing Asian economies can promote 
competitiveness and efficiency. On the excise side, 
it requires that the MODVAT system be converted 
into a full-fledged Central VAT, within the existing 
constitutional frame work. We should also look 
forward to a completion of the process of sales tax 
reforms, in first harmonising State sales taxes and 
then converting each of them into a Value Added 
type tax. As the States have become increasingly 
aware of the benefits of an efficient tax system, we 
can also hope for movement towards a unified 


States’ VAT. 
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MONETARY AND BANKING DEVELOPMENTS 


Monetary management in 1995-96 moderated 
money supply growth and thus restored the 
downtrend in inflation. After many years money 
supply growth is likely to be within the target of 
15.5 per cent set at the beginning of the financial 
year. The annual growth of scheduled commercial 
banks’ non-food credit has also kept pace with 
industrial growth, growing at an annual rate of 26.5 
per cent till fortnight ending January 5, 1996. 
Government borrowing from the banking system 
grew much less than in the last financial year. Its 
growth rate in the first three quarters was also lower 
than the growth rate of credit to the commercial 
sector. Instead of ‘crowding out’ private sector 
borrowing, Government borrowing from the market 
was to some extent displaced by the surge in 
commercial credit demand. This in turn spilled over 
into Government borrowing from the RBI and 
reserve money. growth. Government borrowing from 
RBI substituted for other ways of increasing reserve 
- money for keeping monetary growth from slowing 
excessively, in the context of slowing growth of net 
foreign exchange assets. 


2. In a major forward movement in the ongoing 
process of financial sector reforms, decontrol of 
interest rates was extended to deposit rates. Banks 
were permitted to set their own interest rates for 
domestic term deposits of over two years. Interest 
rates on post-shipment credit in Rupees for over 90 
days were also decontrolled. RBI's intervention in 
the forex market and the consequent rise in call 
money rates helped in speedy stabilisation of the 
rupee-dollar rate .In the context of a growing demand 
for funds for production, this unsterilised intervention 
led to tightening of liquidity in the short end of the 
financial market and pushed up the inter bank call 
money rates to very high levels in November 1995. 
Subsequent partial sterilisation of the dollar sale by 
RBI through its refinance and reverse repos facilities 
to banks, eased liquidity pressures. This and other 
policy actions such as reduction of the average Cash 
Reserve Ratio (CRR) to 14 per cent for domestic 


demand and time liabilities and 10 per cent for Non- 
Resident External (Rupee) Accounts, removal of 
CRR on Foreign Currency Non-Resident Accounts 
(Banks) and Non-Resident Non-Repatriable (NRNR) 
deposits, and exemption of incremental deposits in 
Non-Resident Accounts from CRR stipulation, 
brought the rate back to normal levels. 


3. Under the Ombudsman Scheme for Banks 
1995, eight ombudsmen were appointed by RBI out 
of a total fifteen ombudsmen to be appointed for 
the country to look into and redress bank customers’ 
grievances in a quick and inexpensive manner. 
Public sector banks had undergone a rigorous 
programme of reforms and implementation of new 
prudential norms in the three year period ending 
with 1994-95. They have now come out of this 
trying period financially stronger and operationally 
more efficient, as their consolidated results for the 
year ending March 1995 show. The Industrial 
Development Bank of India (IDBI) entered into the 
capital market for the first time, with a large public 
issue. Growth in financial assistance sanctioned 
and disbursed by development finance institutions 
(DFls) kept pace with increasing demand for funds 
from the industrial sector, with the disbursements 
growing by 22.4 per cent in FY 1995-96 till 
December, 1995. 


Monetary Trends and Developments 
Monetary Trends in 1994-95 
Money Growth 


4. Financial year 1994-95 was characterised by 
an upturn in the growth of money supply. This was 
partly because 1994-95 had 27 fortnights of data, 
compared to the usual 26 (as in 1993-94) as the 
last reporting Friday of 1994-95 coincided with March 
31, 1995, the closing day for bank accounts in that 
year. Up to March 17, 1995 money supply (M3) 
increased by 17.8 per cent in 1994-95. The additional 
fortnight caused a sharp acceleration of M3 growth 
to 22.2 per cent (provisional) for the full financial 
year 1994-95. (Table 3.1). 
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‘TABLE 3.1 


Sources of Change in Money Stock 
Variations during' 


Financial Year Annual Finanolal Year 


1994-95 1904-95 1995-06 1994-05 1905-06 1904-95 1994-95 1995-06 1994-05 1995-96 
Maer31  Mar31 Mardi Jan.7 Jan.6 Mar31  Mar31 Mer31 Jan.7 Jan.6 

to to to to to to to fo to te 
Mar.31 Jan.6 Jan.S Jan.6 Jan.5 Mar.31 Jan.6 Jan.5 Jan.6 Jan. 5 


(Rs. crore 
1. M1 (Money supply with se sang 
the public) 40694 22735 8309 32183 26268 27.0 15.1 4.3 22.8 15.1 
ll. M3 (Aggregate monetary 
resources) 96395 60862 39350 77513 74883 22.2 14.0 74 18.6 15.1 
i) Currency with the public 18488 14408 14253 17149 18332 22.5 17.5 14.1 21.6 19.0 
ii) Demand deposits ; 
with banks 21351 8160 -8491 14005 4700 32.4 12.4 -9.7 23.3 6.3 
if) Time deposit with banks 55701 38127 31041 45330 48615 19.6 13.4 9.1 16.4 15.1 
iv) Other deposits with RBI 855 166 2547 1029 3236 33.9 6.6 75.4 61.9 120.3 
i!!. Sources of change in M3 (1+2+3+4-5) 
1. Net bank credit to 
Government (A+B) 18498 13184 24112 11502 29426 9.1 6.5 10.8 5.6 13.6 
A) RBI's net credit to 
Government (ii)? 2178 -2664 14269 -10499 19111 2.2 -2.7 14.1 -9.8 19.8 
i) Central Government 2131? -594 16534 -10502 19259 2.2 -0.6 16.7 -9.8 20.0 
iil) State Governments 47 -2070 -2265 3 -148 1.9 -82.2 -88.3 0.7 -33.0 
B) Other banks’ credit to 
Government 16320 15848 9843 22001 10315 15.6 15.1 8.1 22.3 8.6 
2. Bank credit to commercial 
sector (A+B) 51881 32151 29529 37117 49259 21.8 13.5 10.2 15.9 18.2 
A) RBI's credit to commercial * 
sector‘ 148 2079 -96 2229 -2027 2.3 32.3 -15 35.4 -23.8 
B) Other banks’ credit to 
commercial sector 51733 30072 29625 34888 51286 22.4 13.0 10.5 15.4 19.6 
3. Net foreign exchange assets 
of the banking sector® 23298 16753 487 34258 7032 44.3 31.8 0.6 97.5 10.1 
3a. Excluding revaluation of gold 23330 44.3 
4. Government's currency liabilities 
to the public 389 155 -1%4 203 100 19.6 7.8 -5.6 10.5 47 
5. Banking sector's net 
non-monetary liabilities 
other than time deposits (a+b) -2329 1381 14643 5567 10934 -3.8 2.2 24.6 9.6 17.3 


Variations in respect of scheduled commercial banks are based on data for last reporting friday of March Data for RBI and o 
for March 31. Al figures are provisional. 3 a 
Includes special securities. ay a 
includes Rs.751.64 crore (eqivalent of SDR’s 211.95 milion) Incurred on account of Reserve Asset subsoription to the IMF towards ' 


Reserve Mone commercial banks in 1993-94. For the second year 
¢ th wie in a row, the Government's contribution (NRCG) 
5. For the second successive year, the malt was a miniscule 4.6 per cent of the total (3.1 per 


hi pe ase in reserve money was the bull cent in 1993-94). The last two years were therefore 
up of net foreign exchange assets (NRFEA) of pe unique in that for the first time in nearly two decades 
RBI. The increase of RBI net foreign assets = monetary growth was not attributable to the 
constituted 76 per cent of reserve money increase —monetisation of the budget deficit of the Centre. 
103 per cent in the previous year, it was stl and the RBI restricted the growth of its borrowing 
historically large. A sharp increase of Rs.7918 crore from RBI through ad hoc treasury bills to Rs.6000 
in RBI refinance to commercial and co-operative crore for 1994-95. The Central Government did not 
banks partially replaced the remaining contribution borrow against ad-hoc treasury bills during the 
of NRFEA, and constituted 25.9 per cent of Reserve greater part of the year, and the net increase in ad- 
Money increment in 4994-95. This compared witha » hoc treasury bills during 1994-95 was only Rs.1750 


Rs.4260 crore decline of RBI credit to scheduled crore (Table 3.2) 


. Net RBI credit to 
Government? 


. RBI credit to 
banks® 


. RBI credit to 
commercial sector 


. Net foreign exchange 
assets of RBI? 


4a.Excluding revaluation 
of gold 


. Government's currency 
llabilities to the public 


. Net non-monetary 
liabilities of RBI 26037 


. Reserve Money 
(1+2+3+4+5-6) 138672 


Money Multiplier 


6. The money multiplier at the end of 1994-95 
was 3.135, close to the lower levels (3.132) it had 
fallen to at end 1993-94. The within-year declining 
‘trend seen in 1993-94 continued in early 1994-95, 
but was reversed in the second quarter of the 
year, with a slow and gradual rise since then. As 
mentioned in the last Economic Survey, the 1993- 
94 fall was due to the cautiousness of banks, 
following the introduction of new prudential norms, 
coupled with low credit demand from the corporate 
sector. Both these factors gradually reversed over 
1994-95. 


Demand for Money and Credit 


7. The shift in the method of financing the fiscal 
deficit by borrowing from RBI through ad hocs and 
from banks through SLR, towards market based 
borrowing, continued in 1994-95. “Other” banks' 
credit to Government grew by 15.6 per cent in 1994- 
95. Much of the increase however came in the first 
quarter of 1994-95, when commercial’banks' liquidity 
ratios were comfortably above SLR levels. In the 
first three quarters of the year “other” banks' credit 
to government exceeded their credit to the 
commercial sector. There was a surge in 


commercial demand for credit starting around the 
middle of September, 1994. Given the market based 
nature of Government borrowing, this was reflected 
in a rise in the cut-off yields on 91 day treasury. 
bills. Cut-off yields on 364 day treasury bills similarly 
showed an uptrend from November, 1994, 
confirming that Government borrowing in most of 
1993-94 and 1994-95 was market based. 


8. There were complaints of “liquidity crunch” and 
“crowding out” by government borrowing, towards 
the end of 1994-95. The facts did not support such 
complaints. Other bank credit to commercial sector 
expanded by Rs. 7684 crore in the third quarter of 
1994-95, double the rate of credit expansion to 
government. In the fourth quarter “other” banks' 
credit to commercial sector expanded by a 
phenomenal Rs.26590 crore, while credit to 
government contracted by Rs. 3423 crore. Similarly 
non-food credit showed a phenomenal increase in 
1994-95, growing 23.5 per cent up to March 17, 
1995 and 29.8 per cent up to March 31, 1995. In 


contrast, bank credit to Government, expanded by 


only 9.1 per cent in 1994-95. 


9. Monetary growth in 1994-95: exceeded the 
revised projection of 16 per ‘cent growth made by 
the RBI in September, 1994. This was partly 


> 


because of the continuous surge in capital 
inflows, accompanied by a current account deficit 
which remained low, despite a rise in GDP growth 
from 5.0 per cent in 1993-94 to 6.3 per cent in 
1994-95. 


Monetary Policy and System Reforms 
Monetary Objective 


10. The downtrend in inflation observed in the first 
half of 1994-95 was reversed in the second half of 
the year. This was accompanied by a sustained 
rise in industrial production throughout the year, 
which averaged 8.7 per cent in 1994-95. With 
production growth back on track and increased 
pressure on the price front, the objective of 
monetary policy viz. inflation control had to be 
pursued with a greater vigour. As always, the 
objective of inflation control has to be balanced 
against the needs of the economy for credit for 
maintaining production and growth momentum. 


Money Supply Target 


11. Inthe credit policy announced for the first half 
of 1995-96, RBI examined the broad macro- 
economic trends and estimated GDP growth rate at 
5.5 per cent in 1995-96. Given this GDP growth 
rate and the objective of limiting the inflation rate at 
around 8 per cent, an increase of 15.5 per cent in 
_ M3 was projected for the financial year 1995-96. 
This also took account of the substantial money 
supply growth in both 1993-94 and 1994-95. In the 
credit policy for the second half of 1995-96, RBI 
reiterated the need “to ensure that the growth in 
money supply (M3) stays within the targetted growth 
of 15.5 per cent in 1995-96." 


Monetisation of Fiscal Deficit 


12. The 1994-95 agreement between RBI and 
the Central Government to limit the Centre's 
borrowing through ad hoc treasury bills proved 
effective. During 1994-95, the targetted ceilings for 
the budget deficit and of issue of ad hoc treasury 
bills (Rs. 6000 crore) were easily met and the level 
of the ad hoc treasury bills issued remained well 
below Rs. 9000 crore throughout the year. The 
agreement for 1995-96 (BE) set a year-end ceiling 
of Rs.5000 crore for 1995-96(BE). The within-year 
(ten consecutive working days) threshold for issue 
of ad hocs, above which RBI was free to sell 
government securities or treasury bills, was left 
unchanged at Rs.9000 crore. The potential monthly 
mismatch between revenue and capital inflows and 
expenditure outflows was expected to rise in 
absolute value along with a rise in budgeted values 
of these variables. A sharp reduction in government's 
market borrowing during the first half of 1995-96 
has been an important factor in increasing this 
mismatch, thus keeping the Centre's borrowing 
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against ad hocs well above the intra- year ceiling. 
RBI took steps on a number of occasions to bring 
it down to within-the-year ceiling by selling 
government papers. The net increase in ad hocs 
was only Rs.1990 crore on December 29,1995 but 
is expected to rise in last quarter of 1995-96. 


Interest Rate Policy 


13. Bank interest rate deregulation was extended 
from the lending side (Table 3.3) to the deposit side 
in the credit policy for the second half of 1995-96 
announced on September 29, 1995. From October 
1,1995 scheduled commercial banks were free to 
fix their own interest rate on domestic term deposits 
with a maturity of over 2 years. The ceiling interest 
rate on domestic term deposits of 46 days to 2 
years was, however, left unchanged at 12 per cent. 
The stipulation of at least three maturities with a 
minimum interest rate differential of 0.25 per cent 
point imposed in April 1992, was also withdrawn. 
Banks have to obtain their respective board's 
approval for setting interest rate on maturity above 
2 years, be watchful about asset-liability maturities 
mismatches and careful about getting locked into 
excessively long deposit maturities. 


Open Market Operations 


14. Due to slow down in foreign exchange inflows 
and large expansion in non-food bank credit, open 
market operations during 1994-95 were lower than 
in the previous year. On face value basis the sale 
of securities by RBI from its portfolio in 1994-95 at 
Rs.2291 crore were far less than the sales (Rs.9717 
crore) in 1993-94. Purchases at Rs.1440 crore were 
higher than the Rs.1142 crore in 1993-94. The net 
sales in 1994-95 were Rs.748 crore compared to 
Rs.9837 crore in 1993-94. During 1995-96 (upto 
December 31, 1995) open market operations 
remained subdued, with sales of Rs.1423 crore 
and purchases of Rs.961 crore. 


Short Term Money Management 


45. The close linkage between foreign exchange 
markets and short term money markets, observed 
in developed countries, manifested itself prominently 
for the first time in India. A sharp rise in industrial 
production increased demand for credit as well as 
for imports. The increased credit demand was 
reflected in rising call money rates and certificate 
of deposit rates, as well as in increased volatility 
of call rates. Rising imports and lower portfolio and 
aid inflows were not however reflected in exchange 
rate changes in late 1994-95 or early 1995-96. This 
lack of comprehension by foreign exchange markets 
was manifested in falling 3 month and 6 month 
forward premia during the early part of 1995-96. 
This contradiction between fundamentals (demand- 
supply) and market perception, resulted in increasing 
volatility in foreign exchange markets, followed by 
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TABLE 3.3 
Changes in Lending Rates‘ of Scheduled Commercial Banks 


Rates effective 
Before April 8, June 24, —- Sept.2, March 1, October 18 
Credit limit April 8 1993 1993 1993 1994 1994 
1993 : 
Term loan Other 


(3 yr & above) advances 


i) Up to and including Rs. 7500 41.5: 
ii) Over Rs.7500 and 

up to Rs.25000 43.5: 12.0: 12.0 12.0 12.0 12.0 12.0 
ii) Over Rs. 25000 and 

up to Rs 2 lakh 16.5 16.5: 16.0 15.0 14.0 15.0 13.5 
iv) Over Rs. 2 lakh (minimum) 17.0 17.0: 16.0 15.0 14.0 15.0 Free? 


4 Other than those for export credit. : ‘ | 
2 Banks have to take the approval of their board of directors for fixing and declaring their prime lending rate which could 
be the same uniformly applicable to all their branches. 


rising foreign exchange premia. In October- 
November 1995, when heightened speculations led 
to excessive volatility RBI intervened by selling 
substantial amount of dollars. Such intervention 
reduces money supply by withdrawing rupee from 
the banking system, and raises inter bank call money 
rates. A rise in short term rates helps in stablising 
foreign exchange markets. Call money rates, 
however, rose to excessive heights, given the 
undeveloped state of the markets, necessitating a 
softening of the impact of the foreign exchange 
intervention. RBI injected funds into the call market 
through reverse repos and refinance facilities to 
banks, against government and other approved 
- securities. These measures stabilized the rupee- 
dollar exchange rate and brought down the call 
money rate to 12-13 per cent by end November 
1995. 


Monetary Management 


16. Given the temporary excess demand in the 
foreign exchange market a number of measures 
were taken to restore equilibrium. The ceiling interest 
rate on fresh Non-Resident (External) Rupee 
Accounts (NRER) deposits (of 6 months to 3 years 
and over) made after October 1, 1995, from 8 per 
cent to 10 per cent. This will maintain the differential 
between the interest rate on domestic term deposits 
and that on NRER deposits, and keep the latter 
attractive for NRIs. The ceiling interest rate on 
NRER deposits was again raised by 2 percentage 
points to 12 per cent with effect from October 31, 
1995. At the same time, CRR on incremental 
deposits in NRER and NRNR accounts above 
October 27, 1995 levels were eliminated. CRR on 
incremental FCNR (B) deposits above November 
24, 1995 levels was also eliminated. On December 


8,1995 the CRR on outstanding FCNR (B) deposits 
was reduced from 15 per cent to 7.5 per cent and 
CRR on FCNR (B) and NRNR deposits was finally 
fully removed on January 6, 1996. 


Refinance facilities 


17. Refinance from RBI to banks is currently 
provided for (i) post shipment export credit 
denominated in US Dollars (PSCFC) to the limit of 
Rs.6670 crore (March 31, 1995), (ii) export credit 
(Rupee) to the limit of Rs.2726 crore and (iii) 
government and approved securities held by banks. 
The two tier scheme of export credit (Rupee) 
refinance at 11 per cent was replaced during the 
year by the old single tier scheme, and the base 
was shifted by one year to 1992-93. Refinance is 
now 100 per cent of increase in such credit over its 
monthly average level (MAL) in 1992-93. This 
reduced the rupee export credit refinance limits by 
Rs.1200 crore. The refinance percentage under 
PSCFC was also lowered from 80 per cent to 70 
per cent, reducing refinance by about Rs.825 crore. 


Statutory Liquidity Ratio 


18. Average effe :tive SLR declined from 29.5 per 
cent in March 1995 to 28.7 per cent in September 
1995. The average SLR is expected to continue 
declining to 28.2 per cent by March end 1996 given 
the SLR of 31.5 per cent on outstanding domestic 
net demand and time liabilities (NDTL) on 
September 30, 1994 and lower prescription of SLR 
of 25 per cent on increment over this level of 
domestic NDTL and zero SLR on certain specific 
external liabilities. The system of valuation of SLR 
securities was, however, changed to make it 
consistent with the valuation practice adopted by 
scheduled commercial banks in their balance sheet. 


This will tend to lower the value of their SLR portfolio 
when interest rates are rising and to raise it when 
it is falling, and act as an automatic stabiliser for 
Government securities demand. 


Cash Reserve Ratio 


19. In 1994-95 the Cash Reserve Ratio (CRR) 
was raised to 15 per cent to meet the monetary 
pressures arising from large capital inflows. For 
the same reason the CRR on Foreign Currency 
Non-Resident Accounts (Banks) and Non- 
Repatriable deposits was raised to 15 per cent and 
7.5 per cent respectively. With these conditions 
reversed and money growth slowing, the CRR was 
lowered to 14.5 per cent effective November 
11,1995 and 14 per cent effective December 9,1995. 
Preferential CRRs for NRER, NRNR and FCNRB(B) 
deposits which were eliminated earlier were 
reintroduced in 1995-96. This reduction in average 
CRR and in CRR against FCNR(B) account released 
about Rs.5050 crore of cash balances to the 
scheduled commercial banks. Finally CRR on 
outstanding deposits was removed for FCNR(B) and 
NRNR schemes and CRR on outstanding NRE 
deposits was reduced to 10 per cent from 14 per 
cent with effect from the fortnight beginning January 
6, 1996. These measures together also augmented 
banks’ resources by Rs.2475 crore (Box 3.1). 


Monetary Trends in 1995-96 
' Money Supply 


20. Money supply growth has decelerated in 1995- 
96. The latest data available up to January 5, 1996 
show the following trends: during 1995-96 money 
supply has grown by only 7.4 per cent, about half 
of the growth (14 per cent) in the corresponding 
period of 1994-95. As a result, the annual (point to 
point) growth rate of M3 dropped to 15.1 per cent 
on January 5, 1996 after a sharp upward spike in 
October, 1995. The growth of narrow money (M1) 
has been an even lower at 4.3 per cent in 1995-96, 
about one-fourth of the growth of 15.1 per cent in 
the comparable period of 1994-95. The lower growth 
rate of M1 in 1995-96 so far is a reflection of the 
decline of demand deposits by 9.7 per cent ( against 
an increase of 12.4 per cent in 1494-95) during FY 
1995-96. Shower growth of currency with public 
(14.1 per cent as against 17.5 pei cent) in 1994- 
95) has also added to this. Consequently the annual 
growth of M1 has fallen sharply to 15.1 per cent on 
January 5, 1996 from 27 per cent at the end of 
March 1995. 


21. However for a clearer perspective of the 
monetary trends statistical adjustment is necessary 
to make the 1995-96 and 1994-95 M3 data 
comparable in view of the last reporting Friday in 
March 1995 coinciding with March 31, using March 
17. 1995 as a base for 1995-96 and March 18, 
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1994 as a base for 1994-95. The growth in M3 upto 
January 5, 1996 was 11.4 per cent in 1995-96 as 
against 13.9 per cent in 1994-95. 


Reserve Money 


22. A modest 6.1 per cent growth in reserve money 
in 1995-96 up to January 5, 1996 has contributed 
to slower monetary expansion during this period. 
Reserve money growth was one third of the growth 
of 18.3 per cent in the corresponding period of 
1994-95. Deceleration of reserve money growth 
started in the second half of 1994-95 and has 
continued in 1995-96, because of gradual reduction 
of RBI's net foreign exchange assets, over most of 
the year. 


23. The principal source of reserve money growth 
in 1995-96 was the expansion of net RBI credit to 
government (NRCG). It grew by 14.1 per cent in 
FY 1995-96 up to January 5, 1996, as against an 
absolute decline of 2.7 per cent in the corresponding 
period of 1994-95. The NRCG growth is mainly 
due to a substantial reduction in the contribution of 
banks to the market borrowing of the government. 
The latter was the result of rising commercial 
demand for credit in the context of excess (i.e. above 
SLR) holding of government and other approved 
securities and slower growth in bank deposits. 
Paradoxically, instead of government borrowing 
“crowding out” commercial credit, 1995 could be 
called a period in which commercial credit crowded 
out government borrowing. Given the smaller growth 
of Rs.1530 crore in RBI credit to banks (expansion 
of Rs.6918 crore in the comparable period of 1994- 
95), the small expansion in RBI net foreign exchange 
assets would have resulted in an even slower growth 
of reserve money, money supply and credit, if growth 
in net domestic assets of the Reserve Bank 
remained at 1994-95 levels. 


Creait 


24. The current financial year saw a reversal of 
the pattern that emerged in 1994-95. In 1994-95 
“other banks” (commercial and co-operative banks) 
accounted for 88.2 per cent of the net government 
borrowing from the banking system - Rs.16320 crore 
out of Rs.18498 crore . On the other hand, in FY 
1995-96 up to January 5, 1996, “other” banks 
contributed only Rs.9843 crore (growth rate of 8.1 
per cent) out of a total of Rs.24112 crore (10.8 per 
cent) borrowed by the Government from the banking 
system. In contrast, bank credit to commercial sector 
expanded by Rs.29529 crore (10.2 per cent) as 
against Rs.32151 crore (13.5 per cent) in the 
corresponding period of 1994-95. On the more 
appropriate March 17. 1995/March 18, 1994 basis, 
its growth in 1995-96 at Rs. 38822 crore (13.8 per 
cent) is much higher than Rs. 32799 crore (13.8 
per ent) in 1994-95. The uptrend in commercial 
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Box 3.4 
Financial Sector Policy & System Reforms : 1991-92 to 1995-96 


Statutory Liquidity Ratio (SLR) on incremental net domestic demand and time liabilities (NDTL) reduced from 
38.5 per cent in 1991-92 to 25 per cent. 

SLR securities to be continuously valued on same basis, as valued for the purpose of balance sheet of banks. 
Incremental Cash Reserve Ratio (CRR) of 10 per cent removed. | 

Average CRR on net demand and time liabilities reduced from 15 to 14 per cent. CRR removed from FCNR(B) 
and NRNR accounts. CRR on NRE deposits outstanding as on October 27, 1995 reduced from 14 per cent 
to 10 per cent. CRR on increase in NRE deposits removed. 


The prime lending rate of SBI and most other banks on general advances of over Rs. 2 lakh has come down > 


by 2.5 percentage points to 16.5 per cent between 1991-92 and 1995-96. 

interest rates on deposits and advances of all co-operative banks (except urban co-operative banks) deregulated, 
subject to a minimum lending rate of 12 per cent. Subsequently, interest rates on advances of primary co- 
operative banks were also deregulated subject to a minimum lending rate of 13 per cent. 

Bank Interest rate on loans above Rs.2 lakh fully decontrolled. The number of administered interest rates on 
bank advances reduced from more than 20 in 1989-90 to 2 in 1994-95. | 
Interest rate on domestic term deposits above two years and on NRNR accounts decontrolled. 

The State Bank of India Act 1955 amended effective October 15, 1993 to enable the bank to access the capital 
market and allow 10 per cent voting rights to share holders. SBI raised over Rs. 3200 crore by public issue 
of equity shares and bonds. The RBI shareholding reduced from 99 per cent to 66 per cent. 

Nationalised banks enabled to access the capital market for debt and equity, through an amendment of The 


Banking Companies (Acquisition and Transfer of Undertakings) Act, 1970/1980. Oriental. Bank of Commerce 
raised Rs.387.24 crore through its first issue, i ee | 


Banks given freedom to open new branches and upgrade extension counters on attaining capital adequacy 


norms and prudential accounting standards. Subsequent to the review of the above policy, it has been decided 


that those banks which achieved 8 per cent CRAR, net profits for last 3 consecutive years, NPAs less than — 


15 per cent of total outstanding loans and minimum owned funds of Rs.100 crore will be free open branches. 
on their own as per a plan of action drawn up by the concerned individual banks and duly approved by the 


banks’ board of directors. They are permitted to close non-viable branches other than in rural and semi-urban. 


areas. 


A Board of Financial Supervision has been set up with an Advisory Council to strengthen the supervisory 
system of banks and financial institutions: An independent Department of Supervision also established in RBI 
in December 1993 for assisting the Board. ae 


Recovery of debts due to Banks and Financial Institutions Act, 1993, passed to set up Special Recovery 
Tribunals to facilitate quicker recoveries of loan arrears. Five tribunals started functioning and an Appellate 
Tribunal set up at Bombay. ae 

Banking Regulation Act, 1949, amended to enable a banking company to have a non-executive Chairman, upto 
three directors from among the directors of promoting institutions, to raise the ceiling for the exercise of voting 
rights for a shareholder to 10 per cent, and to raise the penalities for contravention of the Act. 

Union agreement in October 1993 paved way for faster computerisation in banks. 

Under Banking Ombudsmen Schme 1995. eight Ombudsmen already appointed by RBI out of a total of 15 to 
look into and resolve customers’ grievances in a Quick and inexpensive way, 

IFCI _ converted into a company and its maiden public issue raised over Rs.600 crore as equity (including 
premium). IDB! act amended to broad base its ownership pattern IDBI raised capital through its maiden public 
issue. 

Capital adequacy norms for financial institutions’ introduced, 


Prudential norms have been introduced for RRBs in a phased manner. Substantial equi | | 
banks to offset losses. iy ty support given to Select 


credit that started in the last quarter of 1994-95 
with the recovery of industrial production, continued 
and even accelerated in the current financial year, 
with faster growth in industrial production. This is 
more clearly reveaied in the growth of non-food 
credit which expanded by Rs.35859 crore between 
March 17 and January 5, 1996 as against Rs.24735 
crore between March 18 and January 6, 1995. 
Larger expansion in non-food credit coupled with a 
fall in the annual inflation rate to 5.1 per cent on 
January, 13 1996 shows that monetary policy had 
balanced these two concerns successfully in the 
first half of 1995-96. 


Banking Policy and Trends 


25. Decades of non-commercial orientation, 
directed lending, loan waivers and rising (though 
camouflaged) trend in non-performing assets, initially 
made it difficult for banks to adjust to a market 
environment having strict prudential norms. The 
latter included norms for classification of assets, 
income recognition, provisioning, and a stipulated 
time schedule for attaining capital adequacy, a 
greater thrust on prudence and transparency 
imposed through a reformed system of regulation 
and supervision. The emerging results suggest that 
banks are beginning to adjust and adapt to the 
competitive environment and face the challenge. 


Provisions and profits 


26. Introduction and application of new accounting 
norms in April 1992, revealed net losses in 13 public 
sector banks. By 1994-95 the number of banks 
reporting losses fell to 8 (from 12) and their losses 
declined to Rs.625 crore (from Rs.5079 crore in 
1993-94). The nationalised banks (other than SBI 
group) as a whole reported a net profit of Rs.269 
crore after posting net loss of Rs.3573 crore in 
1992-93 and Rs.4779 crore in 1993-94. The number 
of public sector banks (including SBI group) 
declaring operating profits improved significantly from 
19 in 1992-93 to 26 in 1994-95, with only one 
reporting operating loss. Eight banks in the SBI 
group (SBI and its 7 associates) have continuously 
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increased their profits, from -R$.280 crore in 1991-92 to 
Rs.646 crore in 1994-95. The number of public 
sector banks making net profits rose to 19 with a 
total net profit of Rs.1741 crore for the year ended 
March 1995 from 15 banks: with a net profit of 
Rs.395 crore in 1992-93 (Table 3.4) 


27. Theres aro two main causes behind the higher 
profitabincy of the public seetor banks (a) a decline 
in provisions and contingencies following reduction 
in non-performing assets and.(b) generation of larger 
spreac because of better asset and liability 
management. The ratio of. ‘non-performing assets 
of the public sector banks to their total advances 
has been brought down to 20 per cent in 1994-95 
from 26 per cent in 1992-93: A réduction in non- 
performing assets has brought about a significant 
contraction in provisions and contingencies to 
Rs.4405 crore in 1994-95: Rs.1737 crore for SBI 
group and Rs.2668 crore ‘for nationalised banks. 


28. Better asset-liability management. has also 
increased the spread on bank business, the principal 


source of bank profitability. In 1994-95 the spread 
increased to Rs.1147 crore from Rs.866 crore in 
1993-94 for the SBI group. It rose to. Rs.7724 crore 
for nationalised banks, more’than 20 percent higher 
than Rs.5174 crore in 1993-94. The credit- deposit 
ratio also rose, from 82 > 58 — group, and 
from 46 to 48 for a 


Working results 


29. Working results ofthe sched commer 
banks for 1993-94 and'4 

Table 3.5 separate’ ‘ors Foup. ind née ‘ ) 
banks, private sector banks anc foreign bi 
1994-95 expenditure (in particular a interest 
expenses) as percentage ciNC funds fell for 
all categories of banks. The decline in total 
expenditure as @ entage of working funds is 
more marked than the decline in-income. Profits 
as a percentage of working funds improved for all 
categories of wai vith dect —e 
dresses in 1994-95 (Tat 8 3.5) 


ve ér% 


TABLE 3.4. | Ps 
Profits of Public Sector Baer 4 


Other Public. 
Sector Banks 


43909 20779 34688 15948 ; ; oh 27000 Rr 42948 


1. Income | 
2. Expenditure,of which 19553 25558 39114 45101. «26730 ; 41831 
Provisions and contingencies 1680 6152 7832 1737 ok anee 4405 
356 -4779 4423 846 269 4115 


3, Profits (Net of appropriation) 
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Working Results of Scheduled Commercial Banks for 1993-94 and 1994-95 ‘i 
spl Group Other Public Private Sector Foreign : All 
ii | hich 


Sector Banks 


A. Rupees Crore 


A. Income 13909 15948 20779 27000 2353 3455 4085 4561 41125 50964 
} interest 11901 13862 18287 23984 2051 2973 3341 3749 35581 44568 
) Other income 2008 2086 2492 3016 302 482 744 812 5544 6396 
B. Expenditure 13553 15101 25558 26730 2203 3089 3511 3890 44825 48810 
|) Interest 8119 8751 13804 16260 1354 1932 1939 2098 25216 29041 

li) Other operating 
expenses 3754 4613 5602 7802 564 781 885 1033 10804 14229 

lil) Provisions and 
contingencies 1680 1737 6152 2668 285 376 687 759 8805 5540 
C. Profit 357 846 ~=--4779 — 269 149 367 573 672 -3700 2154 
D. Working Funds 140917 156295 212556 282535 22976 38132 33418 37729 409867 514691 

B. Per Cent of Working Funds 
A. Income 9.9 10.2 9.8 9.6 10.2 9.1 12.2 12.1 10.0 9.9 
l) Interest’ 8.4 8.9 8.6 8.5 8.9 7.8 10.0 9.9 8.7 8.7 
i) other income 1.4 13 1.2 14 1.3 1.3 2.2 2.2 1.4 1a 
B. Expenditure 9.6 9.7 12.0 9.5 9.6 10.2 10.5 10.3 10.9 9.5 
l) Interest 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.8 5.9 5.1 5.8 5.6 6.2 5.6 
ll) Ofer operating 

expenses 27 3.0 2.6 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.6 rhe 2.6 2.7 

lil) Provisions and 
contingencies 1.2 1.1 2.9 0.9 1.2 1.0 2.1 2.0 2.1 404 
Profit 0.5 0.1 0.6 1.0 1.7 1.8 -0.9 0.4 


0.3 -2.2 


System Réforms 
Recapitalisation of banks 


~ 30. A sum of Rs. 3889.54 crore was released by 
the Government from December 1994 onwards as 
additional funds for Tier | capital of 13 nationalised 
banks. This was followed by Rs.473 crore released 
to four nationalised banks in February 1995. The 
recipient banks will invest the capital in 10 per cent 
GOI Nationalised Banks (Non-Transferable) Special 
Securities 2006. For Tier II capital, on March 31, 
1995 government released Rs.924.58 crore to six 
public sector banks by subscribing to the promissory 
notes issued by these public sector banks, as part 
of World Bank's Financial Sector Development Loan. 
Total disbursements of capital contribution by 
Government in 1994-95 was Rs.5287.12 crore, 
Rs.312.88 crore less than the budgetary provision 
of Rs.5600 crore. Another Rs.852 crore have been 
earmarked in this year’s central budget for capital 
assistance to 6 capital deficient public sector banks. 


31. The equity base of a number of profit making 
banks is regarded oversized relative to projected 
income, making it difficult to access the capital 
market. Neither the loss making banks can adjust 
their losses. Banking Companies (Acquisition and 
transfer of undertakings) Acts 1970/1980 was, 
therefore amended to enable banks to reduce their 
paid up capital up to 25 per cent at a time. 


Capital Adeqacy Ratio 


32. Public sector banks have made progress in 
moving to the March 1996 target of 8 per cent 
capital to risk weighted assets ratio (CRAR). By 
end March, 1994, four public sector banks had a 
CRAR over 8 per cent, four had a CRAR between 
6.7 and 8 per cent, and eight had a CRAR between 
4.3 and 6.7 per cent. By end March, 1995 as 
many as 13 public sector banks reached CRAR of 
at least 8 per cent, while 10 banks had a CRAR 
between 4 and 8 per cent and above. Only 4 banks 
have less than 4 per cent CRAR. Existing private 
sector banks reached 4 per cent CRAR by March, 
1994 and plan a public issue to attain 8 per cent 
CRAR by March, 1996. All new private sector banks 
have to start with 8 per cent CRAR. 


Provisioning and Other Norms 


33. New guidelines issued on April 3, 1995, for 
bank accounts of the year ended March 1995 apply 
to loans identified as non-performing for the first 
time in 1994-95. The interest accrued and credited 
to income account on these loans has either to be 
reversed or provided for. Detailed guidelines were 
also issued for valuation of securities under both 
permanent and current category, which were 
maintained in the ratio 70 : 30. The proportion of 
investments to be put in the permanent category 


was. reduced to 60 per cent in June 1995 for the 
year ended March 31, 1995 so as to have better 
perception of assets in the context of rising yields. 
Bank were told not to provide depreciation on their 
recapitalisation bonds in which they invest the capital 
support received from the Government. 


34. The method of valuation of securities approved 
for SLR, was earlier different from the method used 
in the balance sheet. With effect from the fortnight 
beginning October 14, 1995, all scheduled 
commercial banks (excluding RRBs) are required 
to adopt the same system of valuation of securities 
for purposes of SLR and balance sheet. This will 
ensure that banks take account of changing interest 
rates, and the effect of their bids at auction of 
Government securities on the value of their existing 
portfolio. 


Debts Recovery Tribunals 


35. With the setting up of Debts Recovery Tribunals 
in two more centres at Anmedabad and Bangalore, 
there are now five such tribunals working in five 
centres, besides the Appellate Tribunal already set 
up in Bombay. The Delhi High Court quashed the 
notification to constitute the debts recovery tribunal 
for Delhi region in March, 1995. However, following 
a special leave petition from the Government of 
India, the order of the Delhi High Court has been 
stayed by the Supreme Court in April, 1995. As the 
constitutionality of the Recovery of Debt due to 
Banks and Financial Institutions Act, 1993 has been 
challenged in various High Courts, Government of 
India has filed a petition for transfer of cases to the 
Supreme Court, which has granted stay in all the 
cases mentioned in the petition. The retirement age 
of the presiding officers of the Debts Recovery 
Tribunals and Debts Recovery Appellate Tribunal 
has been raised through an amendment of the 
Recovery or Debts Due to Banks and Financial 
Institution Act, 1993 to attract more suitable persons. 


Board for Financial Supervision 


36. The Board for Financial Supervision (BFS), 
has set up an Audit sub committee which will lay 
down and review the policies governing the audit of 
banks, financial institutions and non-banking financial 
companies. The Vice-Chairman of the BFS is the 
ex-officio Chairman of the Special Committee and 
its two other members are from the Board. BFS 
commenced operations in 1995-96 with on-site 
inspection and off-site supervisory system. It met 
regularly once a month and its Advisory council five 
times in 1995 and provided guidance on supervisory 
initiatives and interventions of RBI. Inspection of 
banks under new supervision mechanism would 
commence as part of 1996-97 inspection cycle. 
There will also be an intensive computerisation of 
operations in the central and the regional offices of 
the Department of Supervision in 1996. 
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Defaulting Borrowers’ List 


37. The scheme for disclosure of information about 
defaulting borrowers of banks and financial 
institutions above the threshold limit of Rs.1 crore, 
was announced in April, 1994. The objective is to 
alert banks and financial institutions and put them 
on guard against borrowers who have defaulted in 
repayments of their dues. The list of defaulting 
borrowers updated to March 31 and September 
30,1994 were circulated among banks and financial 
institutions for confidential use. RBI has also 
published a list of borrowal accounts against which 
the banks .have filed suits for recovery of funds 
(position as on March 31, 1994). 


Banking Ombudsmen Scheme 1995 


38. Another step in the difficult process of 
improving customer service of banks, was the 
launching in June, 1995, of the Banking Ombudsmen 
Scheme, 1995. 15 Ombudsmen will be appointed 
under the scheme to operate at different centres 
covering the country. They will hear and redress 
those grievances of customers which have not been 
resolved to their satisfaction within a stipulated 
period of 2 months. The scheme covers all 
scheduled commercial banks and all scheduled 
primary cooperative banks, and aims to provide a 
quick and inexpensive facility to resolve customers 
grievances. The complaints, can fall in two areas; 
(a) deficiency in bank services like non-payment/ 
delay in collection, handling of cash and currency, 
non-adherence to working hours, complaints from 
NRIs and exporters, and (b) complaints concerning 
loans and advances relating to delay in sanction/ 
non-observance of prescribed time schedule for 
disposal of loan applications and non-observance 
of RBI directions on interest rates. The complaint 
can be made to the office of the Ombudsmen by 
post or personally through an application. Eight 
Ombudsmen, located at Bombay, Bhopal, New Delhi, 
Chandigarh and Bangalore, Hyderabad, Patna and 
Jaipur have so far been appointed. 

Decontrol and Competition 

39. Anumber of steps were taken during 1995-96 
to reduce, controls and remove operational 
constraints. in the banking system. These include 
interest rate decontrol, liberalisation and selective 
removal of CRR stipulation, freedom to banks to fix 
their own foreign exchange open position limit and 
enhanced refinance facilities against government and 
other approved securities (Box 3.2). 


Interest Rate Reforms 


AO. Interest rate reforms were carried Out to 
promote deposit growth, and to give a greater 
flexibility to banks to develop an attractive term 
structure of interest rates for deposits. Keeping the 
inflation rate in view, the  cellpgaagnterest rates on 

OR MTR Ce 
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Box 3.2 
Financial Sector Operational Reforms: 
1991-92 to 1995-96 


memes 


Bank lending norms liberalised and banks given 
freedom to decide levels of holding of individual 
items of inventories and receivables, 

@ Ceiling on term loans raised to Rs. 1000 crore for 
projects involving expansion/modernisation. of 
power generation capacities. 

e Scope of mandatory consortium arrangement 
narrowed to 76 large borrowal accounts in place 
of 934 accounts hitherto. As per the latest data of 
May 1995, the number of such borrowal accounts 

are 207. Borrowers allowed to induct new banks 
into a consortium and banks pene to leave 
consortium after two years. 

e Loan system introduced for delivery of bank credit. 
Banks required to bifurcate the maximum 
permissible bank finance of Rs. 20 crore and 
above into loan component of 40 per cent (short 

term working capital loan) and cash credit 

‘component of 60 per cent by December 31,1995. 

-@ Banks allowed to set their own interest rate on. 

| Post shipment export credit in Rupees for over 90. 

days. The interest rate on loans over Rs.2. Jakh 

and that on deposits of maturities Bbeve q Ail 

; deregulated. ii i 


Hii 


a ancrtitig Poriniaht from first werk 6 the: last : 
but one working day. ih 
@ Minimum period of ready po oe Waneaclione : 
ee (repos) in. government and other approved — 
~ securities by banks fixed at three days, i 
_@ Banks allowed to reduce their paid up ‘capital at 
atime upto 25 per cent. | i 
-e Banks freed to fix its own foreign. exchange open 
| position limit subject to RBI approval . / 
/@ Guidelines issued to banks. to 6ns re qualitative. 
improvement in their customer service as a follow- 
up on the recommendations of the Committee c on 
Customer Service in Banke, nn ; 
e Convertibility clause no longer obligatory toh i 

assistance sanctioned by term lending institutions. 
¢ Floating interest rate on financial assistance (linked. 

to interest rate on 364 day treasury. bills) | 
introduced by some all India development banks. 


domestic term deposits was raised from 11 per 
cent to 12 per cent. This was made applicable 
effective April 18, 1995 to fresh deposits mobilised 
by the scheduled commercial banks and to renewals 
of maturing deposits. Deposit growth was reviewed 
again at the time of the formulation of the busy 
season credit policy and the deposits rate ceiling 
on term deposits above 2 years was removed in 
the busy season credit policy. Between March 31, 
1995 and January 5, 1996, aggregate deposits of 
scheduled commercial banks rose by Rs.19616 


crore (5.1 per cent) compared to an increase of 
Rs.44090 crore (14 per cent) between March 18, 
1994 and January 6, 1995. For comparable base 
years, the picture turns out to be quite different; 
between March 17, 1995 (adjusted base) and 
January 5, 1996, aggregate deposits increased by 
Rs.39777 crore (10.8 per cent) which is also lower 
than the increase of Rs.44090 crore (14 per cent) 
during the comparable period of 1994-95. 


AL. The interest rate on loan/advance against term 


deposit was earlier specified at 2 percentage point 
above the interest rate on that deposit. With effect 
from October 1, 1995, the interest rate on advances 
of over Rs. 2 lakh against domestic and NRNR 
deposits was decontrolled. Besides giving greater 
freedom to banks, this measure will also increase 
attractiveness of bank deposits. Interest rate 
stipulation will however continue for the FCNR (A), 
FCNR (B) and NRER accounts where overall limits 
on debt inflows have to be kept in view as part of 
BOP management. 


42. The refinance (at an interest rate of 5.5 per 


‘cent ) against PSCFC credit was reviewed by RBI 


at the beginning of 1995-96. As exporters retains 
the forward premium, PSCFC was in effect rupee 
export credit at foreign currency rates. Taking forward 
premium into account at that time, the interest rate 
of 6.5 per cent on PSCFC turned out to be too low. 
The interest rate on PSCFC was therefore raised 
to 7.5 ver cent. This was followed by a rise in 
interest rate on its refinance from 5.5 per cent to 
6.5 per cent. On further review in October 1995, 
the interest rates on PSCFC were again modified 
and differentiated by period with a view to 
rationalising them and to encourage a quicker 
turnover. The interest rate was kept at 7.5 per cent 
on credit for a period upto 90 days. The interest 
rate was set at 9.5 per cent on credit beyond 90 
days and upto 6 months from the date of shipment. 
Banks were permitted to fix their own interest rates 
on export credit not otherwise specified under 
PSCFC. In order to facilitate a faster turnaround of 
credit under PSCFC scheme, with effect from 
January 16,1996 the interest rate of credit under 
this scheme were further revised. The interest rate 
on credit against demand bills for transit (as specified 
by FEDA!) and usance bills up to 90 days, which 
had been 7.5 per cent was raised to 9.5 per cent. 
The interest rates on credit against usance bills 
beyond 90 days and up to six months from the date 
of shipment were deregulated. Banks became free 
to set their own interest on this credit as also on 
export credit not otherwise specified for PSCFC. 
With the changes in the interest rates under this 
scheme, banks became eligible for refinance under 
this scheme only against bills upto 90 days as 


_o 


against 180 days hitherto. Further changes were 
made in early February, 1996. PSCFC scheme was 
abolished with effect from February 8, 1996. The 
interest rate on post shipment Rupee export crecit 


a Table 3.6 
Structure of Interest Rates of Scheduled 
eas Commercial Banks : 
ee (Per cent per annum) 


. Bank Deposit (Domestic) 
a. Savings deposits 4.5 
Term Deposits 
(i) (46 days to 2 years) 12.0 
’ (ceiling) E39 
(ii) Over 2 years Free 
B. Bank Credit 
| General Credit (excluding export credit) 
(a) Upto Rs. 25000 12 
(b) Over Rs.25000 and 


upto Rs. 2 lakhs. 13.5 
(c) Over Rs. 2 lakhs Free 


i} DRI advances 4 
iit Rupee Export Credit 
(a) i 


Preshipment credit 
(i) Up to 180 days 13 
(ii) Beyond 180 days and 
upto 270 days 15 
(iii) Against incentives 
receivable from Government 
(upto 90 days) 13 
(b) Post shipment credit 
(i) Demand bills for transit period. 13 
(as specified by FEDAI) 
(ii) Usance bills’ 
(a) upto 90 days 13 
(b) beyond 90 days and 
upto 6 months. Free 
(c) beyond 6 months? Free 
(iii) Aginst incentives 
receivable from Government 
against ECGC guarantee 


(upto 90 days) 13 
(iv) Agianst undrawn balances 
(upto 90 days) 13 
(v) Agianst retention money.” 
(upto 90 days) 13 
(c) Deferred credit 
(beyond 180 days) 
(4) Export credit not stated otherwise free 


(iV) Post shipment export credit 
in US Dollars(PSCFC) 


Scheme abolished from Febuary 8, 1996. 
1 For total period including both usanes period of export 
"bills, transit period as specified by FEDA! and grace 
period, if any. | . 

2. from date of shipment. 


3 (fr supplies portion only) payable within one year from 
vied date of shipment. Dot 
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beyond 90 days was deregulated with effect from 
the same date (Table 3.6). 


Private Sector Banks 


43. Nine new private sector banks have started 
functioning and there are two more proposals for 
setting up of new private sector banks with ‘in 
principle’ approval from RBI, the latest being that of 
the Development Co-operative Bank Ltd., Bombay 
(January, 1995). 


Loan System 


44. Banks were advised to introduce the system 
of loans from April 1995 for large borrowers with 
assessed maximum permissible bank finance 
(MPBF) of Rs.20 crore and above to promote more 
efficient credit management and utilisation. The 
cash credit component was to fall below 75 per 
cent of MPBF with a minimum loan component of 
25 per cent (for short term against working capital 
requirement). Commercial paper and bills would 
be part of the cash component. The loan will 
generally, be a demand loan for one year but it will 
be for six months in the case of seasonal industries. 
Banks, consortia, syndicates are required to review 
the loan accounts and renew the same in time so 
as to ensure smooth availability of funds but they 
can recall the loan in case of unsatisfactory 
performance of the borrower. Except for a few banks, 
all scheduled commercial banks were found in 
September 1995 to have completed the bifurcation 
of the credit limits for the large borrowers. Since 
then the cash credit component has been reduced 
to 60 per cent and loan component raised to 40 per 
cent. RBI has desired the new ratios to become 
effective by December 31, 1995 or the next 
quarterly review of the borrowal account whichever 
is earlier. The final compliance reports as on 
December 31, 1995 by banks are required to be 
submitted by January 15 , 1996. 


Liberalisation of Daily CRR 


45. The requirement for banks to maintain at least 
85 per cent of their balance on daily basis was 
found to create problems during holiday periods. 
The stipulation was relaxed from September 30, 
1995, so that this was applicabie only from the first 
working day of the reporting fortnight. Banks are no 
longer required to keep minimum CRR balance on 
the last working day of the reporting fortnight. 


Refinance against Government/Approved Securities 


46. To increase the liquidity of scheduled 
commercial banks’ SLR eligible securities, the 
proportion of refinance against these securities was 
raised from 0.5 per cent to 1.0 per cent of fortnightly 
average outstanding aggregate deposits in 1994-95 
(as against 4991-92 earlier). There will be two sub- 
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limit limits of 0.5 percent each. One will be against 
the collateral of treasury bills at an interest rate of ’ 
12.5 per cent annum, and the other against dated 
Government and other approved securities at an 
interest rate of 14.0 per cent. The value of limits 
under this refinance facility would consequently 
increase, as a result, from Rs. 1,025 crore to 
Rs.3,385 crore. 


Foreign Exchange Open Position 


47. Banks’ overnight open position limit for foreign 
exchange was Rs.15 crore for each bank, 
irrespective of the volume and nature of business, 
the structure of the bank’s owned funds, and of 
cross-currency exposures. In accordance with the 
recommendations of the Expert Group on Foreign 
Exchange markets in India chaired by Shri O.P. 
Sodhani, each bank can now fix its own overnight 
open position limit; such limit will however, 
specifically need to be approved by the RBI. For 
prudential reasons, banks must maintain Tier-1 
capital funds of 5 per cent of the open position 
limit, in addition to the existing capital adequacy 
requirements. A number of banks have determined 
their own limits and had the same approved by RBI 
(Box 3.3). 


Pulses 


Other foodgrains(other than paddy/ 
rice wheat and pulses) 


Oilseeds (Viz. groundnut, rapeseed/ 
mustard, cottonseed, linseed, 
castorseed and all imported oilseeds) 
Vegetable oils (viz. groundnut oil, 
rapeseed/mustard oil, cottonseed 
oil, linseed oil, castor oil 

vanaspati and all imported oils) 
Sugar 

a) Buffer . 

b) Unreleased stock 

c) Released 

Gur and khandsari 


Cotton and kapas 


Not applicable | | 
Applicable to registered oil mills and Vanaspati manufa 
Exempt from the stipulations. a 
Applicable to other than cotton mills Including ia mil 
A concessional minimum margin of 25 per c it (effective Mi: 
on a cash basis for a period not basis on a priod not e 
after the arrival of sugar stocks in India. This conaeaate 


Selective credit controls 


48. There has been no change in the selective 
credit controls imposed by RBI against price 
sensitive essential commodities (Table 3.7). 


Reform of RRBs 


49. Expert groups were constituted to examine 
the major issues concerning managerial and financial 
restructuring of Regional Rural Banks (RRBs), to 
devise future course of action in their further 
reorganisation, and to study the role which could 
be assigned to self help groups and NGO's in 
improving rural credit delivery system. To ensure 
that the restructuring of RRBs is sustained and 
durable, prudential norms are being introduced 
this year along the lines of those for commercial 
banks. RRBs will be required to adopt new 
income recognition norms and exposure limits for 
borrowers. Provisioning norms will be introduced 
from 1996-97. 


90. To provide an impetus to rural housing, RRBs 
will be allowed to provide hosing loans, subject to 
a maximum of Rs.1 lakh per borrower, to individuals 
in the lower/middie income group. Such loans should 
not exceed 5 per cent of the RRB's incremental 
deposits during the year. 
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Box 3.3 


Monetary Policy and Credit Control Measures 1995-96 


Money supply (M3) growth target of 15.5 per cent in 1995-96. 


The ceiling interest rate on term deposits of 46 da : 
ys to 2 years prescribed at 12 er cen t | 
Resident External(Rupee) Accounts deposits also raised to 12 per cent. Per Sar wey ha wT 


Decontro! of interest rates for scheduled commercial banks’ term domestic depasits of ove two yeers. 


Interest rate on Post-shipment export credit in Rupees for over 90 days deregulated. a 


Export Credit (Rupee) Refinance by RBI to scheduled commercial banks, to b oe 
€ i" e ‘ 
in export credit over the monthly average level of 1992-93. Pp 69 the in 


interest Rate on post-shipment export credit in US Dollars (PSCFC) u f my 
upto 90 days ai ' 1, er 
that on such credit beyond 90 days and upto six months from the date of shipment ose ‘ os 
Banks permitted to fix their own interest rates on PSCFC above 90 days and export credit not erwi: 
specified for PSCFC. The PSCFC scheme was later abolished with effect from Februan '- 1996. 7S 


The interest rate on :efinance against such credit also raised to 6.5 per cent. Refir nit reduced fr 
80 to 70 per cent of the outstanding PSCFC credit. ne i red d 

f 
Effective from October 31, 1995 a 15 percent interest surcharge imposed on the ouleancings unde 
import credit sub-limit. It was later raised to 25 per cent in February 1996. 


“Loan System” introduced in April 1995. Cash credit component restricted to 75 per cent of the maxi 
permissible bank finance (MPBF) for borrowers with assessed MPBF of Rs.20 crore and above. The ba 
25 per cent to be sanctioned by way of a short term loan for working capital purposes 


Cash Credit component reduced to 60 per cent in September 1995, with bifurcation to . complete | 
by December 31,1995. a 


The overall limit for lending by banks/financial institutions to non-banking finance companiag: (| 
to three times the net owned funds (NOF) of equipment leasing/hire purchase companie 
75 per cent of their assets (gross income) in equipment leasing and hire purchase ; to 
of other equipment leasing/hire purchase companies and equal.to NOF of other non- -banking fini 


Bridge loans by banks and financial institutions banned. 


Effective from April 29, 1995 , rediscounting of commercial bills and derivative U n 
required to be for a minimum period of 15 days. \ ue 


Private mutual funds approved by SEBI permitted to enter cannon eae redzcountng ma 
lenders. 


Effective September 30, 1995 refinance limits against government and other approved bate raig 
0.5 per cent to 1 per cent of fortnightly average outstanding aggregate deposits in 1994-95 (Apri 


Rate of interest on bank advances of over Rs.2 lakh to depositors against term deposits dereguiaeg, 


Daily minimum 85 per cent CRR requirement liberalised to be maintained only from the first working 
the reporting fortnight and not to apply on the last working day of the fortnight. 


Effective October 48, 1995 CRR on increase in NRER deposits, over level as on October 27, 1995, cing. 


The average CRR reduced from 15 per cent to 14.5 per cent effective from fortnight of November 11, 
and to 14 per cent effective from fortnight of December 9, 1995 and that on CRR on NRER deposits | up to 
the level outstandings as on October 27, 1995 reduced to 10 per cent effective from the fortnight beginning 
January 6,1996. From the same fortnight CRR on FCNR (8) and NRNR deposits removed. a 
Scheduled commercial banks (including RRB’ s) required to adopt ne same system at irda of ae 
for SLR as for their balance sheets. 
‘e Effective September 30, 1995, the minimum period for ready forward transcations vas tued at eae 
ro adeys. 
Each scheduled commercial bank allowed to fix its own overnight open exchange (postion limit vie 0 
approval by RBI. New limits of 16 banks approved. 
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Agricultural Advances 


51. At present, produce marketing loans provided 
by commercial banks to farmers upto Rs.25,000 for 
a period not exceeding six months, are reckoned 
as direct agricultural advances. Such credit forms 
part of priority sector advances. It has been decided 
to enhance this: limit from Rs.25,000 to Rs.1 lakh, 
provided borrowers draw credit from one bank. 


Sectoral Deployment of Bank Credit 


52. Gross credit given. by banks has increased 
from Rs.9718. crore.in. 1993-94 to Rs.40746 crore 


in 1993-94. Export credit increased very 
substantially by Rs.8296 crore, 4.5 times higher than 
the expansion of Rs.1730 crore in 1993-94. Though 
priority sector advances of Rs.10261 crore in 1994- 
95 was more than double the Rs.4048 crore given 
in 1993-94 they were about 25 per cent of gross 
bank credit (43 per cent in 1993-94). In 1994-95 
there was a very large expansion of credit to medium 
and large industries of Rs.17476 crore, as against 
a fall of Rs. 771 crore in 1993-94, and as such, 
percentage of priority sector advances fell in 1994-95. 


Priority Sector advances 


during 1994-95 (Table 3.9). Expansion in food credit 
was at Rs.1368 crore, only about one-third of 
Rs.4146 erore given in 1993-94. Bank credit to 
agricultural sector rose‘by Rs.2778 crore, more than 
double the Rs.1245 crore in 1993-94. Expansion 
of credit to small scale: industries (Rs.4995 crore) 
was also about —* of Rs.2591 crore 


93. Data relating to 47 scheduled commercial 
banks which account for about 90-95 per cent of 
bank credit to all scheduled commercial banks reveal 
that during the current financial year so far (i.e. 
April to August 1995) bank credit to priority sectors 
witnessed a marginal decline of Rs.100 crore in 


4-95 1994.05 1994-95 
48 March 18 March 18 | 
0 1994to 1994 to 
7 March 31 — Jan. 6 
1995' 1995! 


(Rs.crore! 


1. Aggregate deposits 20) 46560 51566 71727 44090 19616 39777 54465 47253 

a) Demand deposits — 10111 9306 20331 8340 -8508 2517 12719 3483 

b) Time: deposits att eee ior 36449 42260 51396 35750 28124 37260 41746 43770 

_ Borrowings sages a Boe: 194 4762—=—iG02s—iiaS (14282089 sBSC*«K20 
3. Cashinhandand . 

balances with RBI ‘gis 19215 10769 12958 12363 -6794 -4605 


-15854 -6199 
a) Cash in-hand © -10 339 689 117 -230 120 203 342 
b) Balances with RBI a: 19225 10430 12269 12246 -6564 -4725 15651 -6541 
Net Balances. with RBI. _(3b-2) 19031 5668 6667 7335 -7993 ~6994 11493 -8661 
Money at-call and short, notice -564 686 259 -262 967 540 341 1488 
Bank Credit(a+b) 12435 38277 47144 27510 25408 34275 30038 45042 


a) Public food. Procunpanent credit 4164 2247 1368 2775 -705 ~1584 2604 -2112 
bank credit — 36030 45776 24735 26113 35859 27434 47154 
10261 10261 9412 -100° -100° 5268? 92203 


15342 16731 16011 10924 12313 21741 11644 
15260 16484 15667 9517 10741 21335 10334 
82 247 344 1407 1572 406 1310 


8. Balances with other. banks in current -349 269 1353 218 -1028 56 105 107 
account 


9. Credit-Deposit Ratio. Ae “ 52,2 55.3 54.7 53.4 58.3 58.3 53.4 58.3 
10 investment-Deposit Ratio. iy. ; Wea 40.3 42.1 41.3 39.4 39.4 41.3 39.4 
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a TABLE 3.9 
Sectoral Deployment of Gross Bank Credit 


Variations during! 


| On the last reporting Friday 


Gross bank credit 
Public food procurement 
Gross non-food credit 
(a+b+c+d) 
a) Priority sectors 
(i+ii+ili) 
i) Agriculture 
ii) Small scale industry 
iii) Other priority sectors 
b) Medium and large industries 
c) Wholesale trade (excluding 
food procurement) 
d) Other sectors 
. Export credit? 
Priority sector advances as 
proportion of net bank credit.° 


2 Also Included In non food credit. 
3 As on last Friday of the period. | 


contrast with an increase of Rs.941 crore during 
the comparable period of 1994-95. The percentage 
of priority sector advances to total net bank credit 
was 33.2 per cent at the end of August 1995, same 
as at the end of 1994-95. 


Small Scale Industries 


54. Among the steps taken to increase the flow of 
credit to the small scale industries (SSI) sector, 
was a special programme to open 100 specialised 
SSI branches in 85 identified districts by March 
1996. 56 branches were set up by the end of the 
year 1995. 


Special Schemes/F unds 


55. Finance Minister in his budget speech for 1995- 
96 announced the setting up of the following 
schemes: (a) Rural Infrastructural Development 
Fund of Rs.2000 crore in the National Bank for 
Agriculture and Rural Development (NABARD), (b) 
provision of credit to Khadi and Village Industries 
Commission (KVIC) by a consortium of banks, and 
(c) financing of primary weavers’ co-operative society 
by Scheduled Commercial Banks. This is to make 
up the shortfall in priority sector credit of these 
banks and to utilise bank funds for rural 
development, promotion of khadi and village 
industries and economically disadvantaged groups 
like weavers. 

Rural Infrastructural Development Fund (RIDF) 


56. RIDF has been built out of the contributions 
by scheduled commercial banks (which have not 


April-August April-August 


1993-94 1994-95 1994-95 1995-96 1993-94 1994-95 1904-95 1995-06 


(Rs.crore) (Per cent) 
-967 -0.5 

1845 ; ; 15.0 
-2812 ; “1.5 


0.2 


met the 18 per cent agricultural credit target) up to 
a maximum of 1.5 per cent of their bank credit. 
This contribution will be reckoned as indirect 
agricultural lending under priority sector advances. 
it will be kept in the form of deposits with a maturity 
of upto 5 years carrying a floating rate of interest 
equivalent to one half of one percentage point above 
the maximum permissible rate on term deposits or 
the average of the maximum interest rates on term 
deposits of five major banks. The fund is being 
used to provide loans to state governments for a 
period upto 5 years, for specific projects cleared by 
a Committee consisting of the Chairman and the 
Managing Director, NABARD and representatives 
of tne Government, RBI and State Bank of India 
(SBI) on the NABARD Board. 


Credit to KVIC 


57. A SBI led consortium containing banks which 
have a shortfall in priority sector advances will 
provide credit to KVIC. These banks have been 
allotted a pro-rata share, depending on their shortfall 
after allocation of their contribution to the RIDF. 
This consortium will provide Rs.1000 crore of loans 
to KVIC against government guarantee, at an 
interest 1.5 per cent below the average prime 
lending rate of five major banks in the consortium. 
KVIC is to on-lend to viable khadi and village industry 
units, either directly or through state level khadi 
and village industries boards (KVIBs). In view of 
the availability of internal resources, KVIC has not 
drawn upon this line of credit so far. 
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Primary Weavers Cooperative Societies 


58. The scheme is designed to increase the flow 
of credit to a large number of weavers employed in 
the handloom sector. NABARD's current refinance 
to primary weavers' cooperative societies (PWCS) 
would also be available to commercial banks, in 
addition to cooperative banks. To receive loans 
the societies should have a satisfactory working 
record and not be indebted to the district central 
cooperative banks. NABARD is to make available 
a line of credit to commercial banks and handloom 
co-operatives at 9.5 per cent per annum. In the 
latter case; NABARD will get a subsidy of 2.5 per 
cent from state governments. The advances made 
by commercial banks to handioom cooperatives will 
be reckoned as indirect finance to the small scale 
industries (SSI) sector and form part of their priority 
sector advances. 


Refinance from NABARD 


59. As on October 31, 1995, NABARD has 
sanctioned limits (for short term agricultural 
operations) of Rs. 4034 crore to state cooperative 
banks and of Rs. 685 crore to Regional Rural Banks. 
Upto November 30, 1995 NABARD disbursed an 
investment credit of Rs. 1370 crore. NABARD has 
also taken steps to ensure adequate credit flow to 
agricultural production for areas of retarded credit 
flow. The relaxations given in May 1994 to state 
cooperative banks and RRBs with regard to their 
attainment of at least 40 percent recovery ratio for 
being eligible for refinance from NABARD up to 
June 30,1995; has been further extended by one 
year to June 30, 1996. Thus, the state cooperative 
banks and RRB's will have refinance from NABARD 
up to June 30, 1996 even if they do not have a 
recovery ratio of at least 40 per cent of demand. 


All india Financial Institutions 


60. Sanctions by all India financial institutions 
(AIFls) grew by 46.8 per cent and their 
disbursements of assistance grew by 24.3 per cent 
in 1994-95. Both these investment parameters 
indicate significantly improved intermediation through 
AIFls, compared to growth levels achieved in 1993-94. 
Sanctions by nine development finance institutions, 
viz. IDBI,IFCI,ICICI, SIDBI, IRBI, SCICI, RCTC, 
TDIC, and TFCI increased by 65 per cent in 1994-95. 
Disbursements by DF Is, an indicator of direct lending 
or flow of funds for creation of capacity in industrial 
sector, rose by 38.6 per cent, mirroring the growth 
in the real sector of the economy (Table 3.10). 


61. In the first nine months of 1995-96 (April- 
December 1995) the growth of sanctions and 
disbursements of financial assistance by AIF ls have 
been lower, because of a decline in sanetlans and 
disbursements by investment institutions (Ils), There 
is a decline of 43.1 per cent in sanetions and 15.2 
per cent in disbursements by investment institutions. 
The depressed performance of sanctions and 
disbursements by investment institutions, discernible 


repli baad? 


TABLE 3.10 7a 


All India Financial Institutions — 
i ee oie 


A. Sanctions 
All india Financial 
institutions 40317.9 591838 424228  48823.0 
(24.1) (46.8) (15.1) 
a) Development 
Finance Institutions 304029 501783 337249 43869.6 
(40.4) (65.0) (30.1) 


b) Investment 


Institutions 


— 


10820.6 101555 8697.9 4953.4 
(-14.1) (-6.1) (-43.1) 


B. Disbursements 


All India Financial 


Institutions 25621.2 318494 20165.7 228946 
(15.0) (24.3) (13.5) 

a) Development 
Finance Institutions 186238 25811.0 153889 18858.9 
(27.3) (38.6) (22.4) 

b) Investment 
Institutions 7876.7 6513.3 4776.8 4035.7 


(-16.2) 


dicate percentage changes. = 
net of inter-nstitutional flows. 


since the second half of 1994-95, is mainly 
attributable to the subdued capital market conditions 
and the withdrawal of funds by corporates from 
these institutions. Consequently, sanctions by AIFIs 
grow by at 15.1 per cent, while disbursements 
moved up by 13.5 per cent. Sanction by DFI's 
have, however, grown by 30.1 per cent, while their 
disbursements grew at a slower pace of 22.4 per 
cent. 


Policy Reforms 


62. In March 1995, Parliament ratified the 
amendment of the IDBI Act 1964, following an 
ordinance promulgated to this effect in October 
1994. The amended Act permits the Board to 
broadbase IDBI’s ownership pattern by issuing equity 
capital to persons other than the Central 


_ Government. This is subject to Government holding 


not dipping below 51 per cent. Following the 
amendment, IDBI launched its first-ever public issue 
of equity shares in July 1995. This was the largest 
equity offering in the Indian stock market so far. 
IDBI now has nearly 4 lakh public shareholders, a 
restructured Board with 4 public nominees, and 
greater functional autonomy and operational 
flexibility. 

63. IDBI and SIDBI have pledged to pick up a 35 
per cent equity stake in the North Eastern 
Development Finance Corporation Ltd. (NEDFI), the 
Guwahati based development bank proposed by the 
Finance Minister in his 1995-96 Budget Speech. 
The new institution, with an initial paid-up equity 


base of Rs.100 crore and an authorised capital of 
Rs.500 crore, is expected to commence operations 
soon. The broad objective of NEDFI will be to 
accelerate the process of development of North 
Eastern India by, inter alia, assisting in the creation 
and expansion of industrial enterprises, particularly 
in the medium scale sector, encouraging and 
promoting the participation of private capital in 
industrial enterprises and assisting in the creation, 
expansion and modernisation of infrastructure. 


64. IDBI expanded the range of its forex services, 
obtained ‘membership of Society for Worldwide 
Interbank Financial Telecommunications (SWIFT) 
user group in India, and entered into corporate 
trusteeship by accepting assignments as mortgage 
trustee and trustee to odd-lot shareholders. its 
mutual fund and stock broking subsidiaries 
commenced operations during the year, while its 
banking subsidiary - IDB] Bank Ltd-opened its first 
branch at Indore in November 1995. 


65. ICICI provided a thrust to its advisory services, 
aimed at creation of better projects and improving 
the business environment, while its business 
consultancy services focused on restructuring, 
transformation and financial re- engineering. It also 
set up joint ventures with state governments of West 
Bengal and Kerala for development of infrastructure 
sectors in these states. 


66. SIDBI's venture capital fund became 
operational in 1994-95 with an enhanced corpus of 
Rs.20 crore. SIDBI introduced new schemes of 
assistance during the year, including PSCFC to 
exporting SSIs, direct equity investment in SSIs 
and financial assistance to enable well-run export- 
oriented units to acquire !SO-9000 series 
certification. It also entered into MOUs with banks 
for joint financing of SSis and set up a Technology 
Bureau for small enterprises in New .Delhi in 
collaboration with Asian and Pacific Centre for 
Transfer of Technology. 


67. With the progressive opening up of 
infrastructure sub-sectors to private participation and 
given the special characteristics of such projects, 
DFis have been targeting finance of infrastructure 
projects as a key focus area. Currently, negotiations 
are on with the World Bank for a $ 1.3 billion 
infrastructure loan to be routed through select Fls, 
including IDBI. In view of the large financial 
requirements of infrastructure projects, All India 
Financial Institutions have formed a joint Committee 
to appraise the finances and financial implications 
of proposed projects in power and telecom over the 
next quinquennium. 


68. The DFI's interest rates have become more 
sensitive to market conditions. In October 1994, 
their prime landing rate (PLR) was reduced by 0.5 
per cent in response to easy money conditions. 
Following tightening of money markets, consequent 
upon a steep rise in demand for non-food credit 
during the second half 1994-95, reference lending 
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rate of Fis was increased to 15.5 per cent in early 
1995. Their minimum lending rate was subsequently 
increased to 16 per cent (excluding interest tax) in 
October 1995, following a rise in banks’ PLR to 
16.5 per cent and perceived liquidity constraints. 
IDBI and IFCI have also effected upward revisions 
in the applicable rates under their variable interest 
loan schemes. 


Outlook 


69. Financial sector reform is characterised by a 
delicate balance between the need to give market 
participants and regulators time to learn how to 
operate a market system, and the need to complete 
market reform, including a comprehensive regulatory 
system, so that new channels for rent seeking arising 
from incomplete or partial reform would not open 
up. The former aspect was illustrated by the 
unpreparedness exhibited by market participants 
in the beginning of 1995 about rising interest rates. 
Interest rates on both 91 day and 364 day treasury 
bills had been rising steadily over the last half of 
1994-95. 


70. The introduction of the Primary Dealers system 
for Government securities is the first step in 
developing a secondary as well as retail market for 
government securities. A much wider and deeper 
government securities market is, in turn, @ 
prerequisite for a modern system of money 
management. It is also an essential element of 
developing a long term debt market. Before the 
start of reforms the statutory liquidity ratio and the 
control of banks had generally hidden the cost of 
delay in this area. It is important to move forward 
expeditiously on a number of financial reform areas. 


71. In the last Economic Survey we had raised 
the problems of short term money management. 
These can only be addressed by a faster 
development of short term markets such as “call 
money market” and 91 day treasury bill. market. 
One approach could be to expand the former from 
an “inter-bank” to a wider financial market, and to 


make the 91 day treasury bill auctions more 


reflective of market conditions. Short term money 
management has now been complicated by the 
problems associated with the management of the 
foreign exchange market. The short term money 
and foreign exchange markets have close economic 
linkage and the problems and difficulties in one can 
and will, affect the other. Reforms which foster 
development of the foreign exchange market are, 
therefore, equally important and urgent. 


72. In many respects the financial sector (including 
foreign exchange market) reforms are the most 
“technical” among the many different reforms on 
the national agenda. The task before us is clear: to 
accelerate and complete the reforms, sO as to make 
india a competitive force in international financial 


markets. 


CAPITAL AND MONEY MARKETS 


The capital markets remained subdued in 1995- 
96 with volatility in stock prices during the year. The 
bear phase which began in October 1994 continued 
through most of 1995-96, reflecting relatively tight 
domestic liquidity and a slow down in FIl inflows. 
The BSE index reached a low of 2826 on January 
25, 1996. However, there was a sharp increase in 
the index in February 1996 possibly on account of 
increased Fil investments. During 1995-96 till 
December, the value of primary issues was 
marginally higher than in the corresponding period 
last year. This happened despite a downtrend in 
stock prices and low turnover in stock exchanges. 
Fil inflows, which had fallen across the World in 
1995, showed strong growth in the third quarter of 
1995-96. Cut-off yields on 364 day treasury bills 
which had started rising around the middle of 1994- 
95, plateaued out around the middle. of 1995-96. 
The yields on 91 day treasury bills eased in the 
second quarter of 1995-96 before firming in the 
third quarter. 


2. The process of reforms in the capital markets 
including the money markets were further 
strengthened during 1995-96. The Securities Laws 
(Amendment) Act empowered SEBI to regulate all 
market intermediaries. An Ordinance to establish a 
system of depositories was promulgated addressing 
one of the major lacunae in the existing system. 
SEBI had introduced a number of new rules and 
regulations which will improve market practice. The 
National Stock Exchange expanded rapidly, providing 
an incentive to BSE and other exchanges to 
~ accelerate computerisation. 


Capital Market Reforms 


3. Since SEBI became a statutory body in 1992, 
a number of steps have been taken to strengthen 
SEBI and reinforce its autonomy (Boxes 4.1,4.2,4.3). 
The SEBI Act (1992) as amended on March 25, 
1995 by the Securities Laws (Amendment) Act 1995, 
has empowered SEBI to ‘register and regulate new 


intermediaries in the capital market such as 
custodians, depositories, venture capital funds, credit 
rating agencies and foreign institutional investors. 
With this empowerment, all intermediaries 
associated with the securities market are now 
regulated by SEBI. Additional powers were given to 
SEBI to prescribe regulations related to issue of 
capital and transfer of securities. SEBI's 
independence was strengthened by allowing it to 
issue regulations and file suits without the prior 
approval of the Central Government. SEBI has also 
been empowered to impose monetary penalties for 
a wide range of violations, and accordingly the SEBI 
Act provides for adjudication and empowers SEBI 
to appoint adjudicating officers. The amended Act 
also envisages the establishment of Securities 
Appellate Tribunal to be set up by the Government 
to hear appeals against monetary fines imposed by 
the adjudicating authority. 


4. The Securities Laws Amendment Act, 1995 also 
made some amendments to the Securities Contracts 
(Regulation) Act, 1956. Accordingly, Section 20 of 
the SCR Act which prohibited options in securities 
has been omitted from the Act. Besides, a new 
Section has been inserted in the Act which provides 
that a recognised stock exchange may establish 
additional trading floor with the prior approval of 
SEBI. It is expected that this amendment would 
enable the stock exchanges to set up trading 
facilities outside their areas of operation in order to 
provide services to a larger number of investors 
under a regulatory framework. 


9. During the year the following Rules and 
Regulations under the SEBI Act were notified: 
(i) Rules on Procedure for Holding Enquiry and 
imposing Penalties by Adjudicating Officer; (ii) Rules 
on Securities Appellate Tribunal (Procedure); 
(iii) Regulations on Prohibition of Fraudulent and 
Untair Trade Practices relating to Securities Markets: 
(iv) Regulations on Foreign Institutional Investors: 
(v) Regulations on Payment of Fees (Amendment). 
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Box 4.1 
Capital Market Reforms-General : 


1992-93 to 1995-96 


_made a part of the offer document. itself for better ‘accountability, A ai 
- procedure. 


: making velatie issues. 


' / Stock exchanges requited. to ensure. pine cotta 
_SEBI. SEBI vets the offer document, to ensure tha 
Pe ct Omer document, at the time the company. applies 


@ Stock exchanges advised to amend the listing agreement. to. ensure. thet a ‘hited idainpa denies annual ‘| 
statement to stock exchanges, ‘showing Variations: between financial nena and a hahauae anal of 


and individual investors. i ve 
e SEB! introduced a code of advertisement rH bible leauss for shulang. ter anid ual dteuidured: 


To teduce the cost of issue, underwriting by issuer made optional, ‘subject to the condition that # an issue wae 
“hot underwritten and was not able to ) collact ia ) per aunt of she dle offered va iN ‘the entire wists 


: collected would be refunded in 
-@ The extant guidelines for bonus. 


! stopped and fresh guidelines were” issued by SEBI. 
© An Expert Committee chaired 


@ SEBI reconstituted governing boards of the stock exchange, introduced capital adequacy norms for brokers 
and madé rules for making the client/broker relavionientf sue transparent, in particular, seggregeting client and» 


ae broker accounts. - 


Capital issues (Control) Act, 1947 repealed, office of Controller of Capi 
apital Issues abolished, and sh ici 
decontroiled. The Companies can approach capital market after clearance by SEBI., Brine: 
Securities and Exchange Board of india (SEBI) which was establish 
ed in February 1992 a 

authority and powers for regulation and reform of the Capita! Market. My naa recovery. 
Through a notification issued under the Securities Contract (Re 

gulation) Act, 1956, the power to regulate stock | 
exchanges, was delegated to SEBI. This includes recognition, rules, articiee, fli tie rf ro corm 
stock exchange listing and nomination of public representatives. 


Redressal of complaints of investors is to be encouraged, sharing it with laosonied investor associations. This 
will facilitate filing of class action suits in consumer courts against erring companies. — 


Eoreign Institutional Investors (Fil's) allowed access to Indian ba ‘markets on registra | 
Fils have been registered by December 1995. | . : mu “ SEI. 337. \ 


investment norms for NRI's liberalised, so that NRIs and overseas: corporate bodies can buy shares mn 
debentures with prior permission of RBI. | ‘ea 
Indian Companies permitted to access international ‘capital markets through Euro- silly shares. | 
SEBI's eo reinforced by allowing it to issaaevaiine and fle suits pena prior approval of the Cen 
Government. | A | it 

Over the Counter levchange of India (OTCE!) ‘and | 
trading and electronic display, clearing and settle 


es Box 420 Ce 
Market Reforms : 4992-93 to 1095.06 L 


The. due diligence aeriiticate by iad managers, Haueuini disclosures made in the oe document, has 


SEBI has prescribed isi disclosure a staniseer | troduction of pr etl norms ns and sioiteton of sue 


lacking a | 


adie (ails valid - 
il rol 


isp have been made b 


funds made in the offer documents and actuals. Han 
To discourage the use of stock-invest by stitutona investors 


The practice of making preferential. ‘allotment. of. shares at prices unrelated to the prevaling ‘arnat bate wes “ 


Shri YH. A Malegam ravibwed the. léxiatitiy ‘cube Fequirements and issue 
procedures, and suggested ‘actions " based. on Which new guidelines were issued, « | 


SEBI to vet the draft. prospectus ‘within. 1 days. and. mandatory period between the date of approval of the 
prospectus by the Registrar of companies and the opening of the issue to be reduced to 14 days. { 


The details of abridged prospectus tor be scruitinised by SEB! before the issue of acknowledgement card. . 
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Box 4.3 


Secondary Market Reforms : 
1992-93 to 1995-96 


SEB! introduced regulations governing substantial acquisition of shares and takeovers and lays down 
conditions under which disclosures and mandatory public offers are to be made to shareholders. 


‘Renewal’ of transactions in ‘B’ group securities prohibited, $0 that transactions can. be settled within 7 days. 
Private mutual funds permitted and several have already been set up. All mutual funds allowed to apply for 


firm allotment in public issues. 


UTI till under the reguiatory lurieal eter of SEBI. i 


ar migieur ithe scope of investments ae 
| guidelines for investment in. money. mar : 


i { 
WA EH 


The procedure for lodgement of Pri pial for transfer Was | HNdlderabiy eased for ovine aes 


wi Sam iy but itr 
eeu Hh nit HH} ! ua at 


er 


; ie lat 


The Regulations on Prohibition of Fraudulent and 
Unfair Trade Practices, inter alia, prohibit 
manipulation of prices in the stock market, making 
misléading statements to induce sale or purchase 
of securities and unfair trade practices relating to 
securities. Thése regulations would promote the 
orderly working Of the securities market. 


Prohibition of Fraudulent and Unfair Trade 
Practices 

6. Securities and Exchange Board of India 
(Prohibition of Fraudulent and Unfair Trade Practices 
relating to Securities Markets) Regulations, 1995 
was notified in October, 1995. This defines, 
fraudulent and unfair trade practices relating to the 
securities markets, and vests SEB! with powers to 
take action against these practices. The regulations 
bring, for the first time, enforcement against market 
manipulation, misleading statements to induce sale 
or purchase of securities and unfair trade practices 
under SEBI's regulatory purview. 
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7. The Regulations give SEB! powers to investigate 
into the affairs of any person buying, selling or 
otherwise dealing in securities, on whom it has been 
made obligatory to produce all books, documents 
and records that are sought by the investigating 
authority. The Regulations also permit SEBI to issue 
directions which disallow any person from dealing 
in securities, to prohibit the disposal of securities. 


Inspection and Enforcement 


8. An Amendment to the SEB! Act in 1995 has 
given SEBI the powers of a Civil Court under the 
Code of Civil Procedure in respect of discovery and 
production of books, documents, records and 
accounts, summoning and enforcing attendance of 
persons and examining them on oath. The 
Amendment also gives it powers to levy fines for 
violations related to the failure to submit information 
to SEBI, failure to enter into agreements with Clients, 
failure to redress investor grievances, for violations 
by mutual funds, violations by stock brokers, 


violations of insider trading regulations and violations 
of the takeover regulations. SEB! has also initiated 
investigation in response to investor complaints or 
suo moto wherever violations have been noticed. 
The action taken by SEB! include launching of 
prosecution proceedings against certain companies, 
issuing of show cause notices or initiation of 
prosecution, suspension, issue of show cause 
notices and warnings to a large number of merchant 
bankers, rejection of renewals for registration of 
share transfer agents, suspension of stock brokers 
and initiation of enquiry proceedings, show cause 
notices to mutual funds, inspection of Unit Trust of 
India for the first time, investigation against price 
rigging in a number of cases and investigation for 
alleged violations of SEB! Regulations for Substantial 
Acquisition of Shares and takeovers. 


Primary Market Reforms 


9. SEBI undertook a number of primary market 
reform measures with a view to protecting the 
interests of investors. The roles and responsibilities 
of various market participants were reviewed, and 
disclosure was increased. The use of stock invest 
facility was restricted to mutual funds and individual 
investors. The disclosure requirements in offer 
documents, were further strengthened. 


Disclosure Requirements 


10. A Committee under the chairmanship of Sh. 
_Y. H. Malegam was appointed in March, 1995, to 
review the norms related to disclosure in offer 
documents and to suggest modifications needed 
for investor protection. The recommendations were 
considered in September 1995 and guidelines 
issued. These cover unlisted companies, finance 
companies, enhanced transparency in the draft 
prospectus filed with SEBI, requirements in 
prospectus submitted to SEBI for vetting, and the 
book building options. 


41. An unlisted company, in a commercial 
operation for less than two years, and proposing a 
public issue leading to a post-issue paid up capital 
of Rs. 3 crore to Rs. 5 crore can seek listing only 
on stock exchanges with screen based trading. 
Unlisted companies whose post-issue paid up capital 
would be less than Rs. 3 crore remain eligible to list 
on OTCEI. 


12. Finance companies would be eligible to make 


an issue only if they have a minimum track record © 


of two years of operations or they have been granted 
registration as a non-banking finance company by 
the RBI, or as an intermediary by SEBI. 


13. The draft prospectus filed with SEBI would be 
made a public document to enhance transparency. 
The lead merchant banker shall simultaneously file 
copies of the draft document with the stock 
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exchanges where the issue is proposed to be listed. 


14. Every prospectus submitted for vetting shall, 
in addition to the requirements of schedule |! of the 
Companies Act, contain/specify, inter-alia, the 
following. (a) Details of actual expenditure incurred 
on the project ( where applicable) not earlier than 
2 months of filing the prospectus with SEBI or the 
Registrar of Companies, which ever is later. (b) 
Means and source of financing and year-wise break- 
up of proposed project expenditure. (c) The turnover, 
in the profit/loss statement, shall be bifurcated into 
manufactured products and traded products, and 
details of products normally not traded shall be 
mentioned separately. (d) The companies 
undertaking major expansion must give details of 
technology, market, competition, managerial 
competence and capacity build-up. (e) Projections 
of future profits allowed by a new company, and by 
an existing company undertaking a new project or 
proposing to expand beyond 100 per cent of existing 
capacity. (f) Details of aggregate shareholding of 
the promoter group and their directors, where the 
promoter is a body corporate. (g) Aggregate of 
securities purchased or sold by the promoter group 
six months preceding the filing of draft prospectus 
and the same to be updated till the time of filing 
the prospectus with the Registrar of Company. (h) 
The maximum/minimum price at which sales/ 
purchases, mentioned in (g) above take place. {f it 
is not possible to obtain information regarding sales 
and purchases of any relative of the promoters, a 
statement to that effect should be made in the 
prospectus and disclosures be made in the 
prospéctus on the basis of the transfers recorded in 
the books of the company. (i) Management 
percéption of the internal and externel risk factors 
and management analysis of the financial condition 
and results of the Operations as reflected in the 
financial statements. 


15. In an issue of securities to the public through 
a prospectus, the option of book building shall be 
available to the issuer company subject to the 
following main conditions: (a) The size of issue 
exceeds Rs.100 crore. (b) Only as an alternative to 
and to the extent of, the percentage of the issue 
whiéh can be reserved for firm allotment, as per 
the existing guidelines. (c) Book-building process to 
be separately identified/ indicated as a placement 
portion category, in the prospectus. (d) Underwriting 
will be mandatory to the extent of the net offer to - 
the public. (e) Orie of the lead merchant bankers to 
the issue shall be norhinated by the issuer company 
as & Book Runner and his narne shall be mentioned 
in the draft pfospectus submitted to SEBI. 


Primary Market Developments 


16. During 1995-96 upto December, the total value 
of issues launched was Rs.14155.35 crore, 
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8922 86 324 
154491 1342 


Rights 


Public 
Total 2437 1.96 1666 


marginally higher than the Rs.13770.75 crore of 
issues launched during the corresponding period 
of 1994-95. The total number of issues at 1110 
was also higher then 1044 launched last year (Table 
4.1). Consequently the average size of issue this 
year was Rs.12.75 crore, as against Rs.13.19 crore 
in the corresponding period of last year. There was 
also a smail shift away from public to rights issue, 
with the latter rising from 30 per cent to 31.4 per 
cent in value. 


17. For 1994-95 as whole, a total of 1666 issues 
were launched raising an amount of Rs. 27621.1 
crore from the market. Around 80 per cent of these 
issues were public issues and the rest were rights 
issues. The average size of Rs. 16.6 crore of Capital 
issue for the whole of 1994-95 was higher than 
Rs.13.19 crore during April-December, 1994. The 
average size of the public issue at Rs.10.50 crore 
during April-December, 1995 was, however, lower 
than the Rs.11.68 crore observed during April- 
December 1994. The average size of rights issues 
at Rs.24.02 crore during April-December 1995 was 
significantly higher than the average size of the 
rights issue of Rs.18.89 crore during April-December 
1994. 


Secondary Market Reforms 
Carry Forward 


18. The Patel Committee Report on the Carry 
forward system was discussed by a wide section 
of market participants. SEB! after taking into 
account the views' expressed, considered the report 
in its board meeting held on July 27, 1995. It was 
decided to introduce a revised carry forward system 
subject to the following prudential conditions and 
precautions: 


(a) Stock Exchanges would be allowed to 
introduce carry forward system only with the prior 
permission of SEBI. Screen based trading and 
systems capability for effective monitoring and 
surveillance would be a pre-requisite. Executive 
Director would be responsible for monitoring, 
surveillance and reporting and he must be 
empowered in this regard, if necessary, by change 
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of bye-laws, rules and regulations of the exchange. 
The exchanges would also ensure the submission 
of timely and regular information to SEBI about 
various parameters and their implementation. 


(b) The transaction would be allowed to be carried 
forward for a period not exceeding 90 days. While 
the transactions would be allowed to be squared off 
upto Sth settlement (75th day), transaction remaining 
unsettled till this day, will have to be settled by 
delivery or payment, as the case may be. 


(c) The financiers funding the carry forward 
transactions being lenders of funds should not be 
permitted under any circumstances to square up 
their positions till repayment of the loan. The shares: 
received by such financiers against those 
transactions should be deposited and kept in safe 
custody of the clearing house of the stock exchange 
or its authorised agent. 


(d) Vandhas or objection memos would be rectified 
immediately and the Kapli system and Chalu Upla 
transactions will not be permitted. 


(e) Every member would be required to keep 
books of record of the source of finance with sub- 
accounts being maintained in the clearing house. 


(f) The carry forward position shall be disclosed 
to the market, scrip-wise and broker-wise by the 
stock exchanges at the beginning of the Carry 
forward session. 


(g) The brokers must ensure segregation of client 
account and own account in accordance with the 
existing guidelines issued by SEBI. 


(h) The stock exchanges would be introducing 
the capital adequacy norm of 3 per cent for individual 
brokers and 6 per cent for corporates to begin with. 


(i) The various margin requirements both for daily 
and additional for volatile scrips would be levied on 
a weekly marked to market basis. The Bombay Stock 
Exchange has since set up systems to introduce 
revised carry forward transactions, after taking the 
prior approval. 


19. In 1995-96, SEB! has initiated several 
measures in conjunction with the stock exchanges 
to increase investor protection in the secondary 
market, and to ensure that the transparency and 
efficiency of markets increase. 


Monitoring of. Price Manipulation 


20. A division has been set up within SEBI to 
monitor unusual movements in prices in co- 
ordination with the stock exchanges, which are to 
set up dedicated surveillance departments. SEBI 
has initiated investigation in several cases where 
market manipulation was suspected. The exchanges’ 
mechanisms for monitoring and taking pre-emptive 
action in cases where unusual rise in prices are 
noticed are also sought to be strengthened as 
follows: 


(1) The stock exchanges are to start monitoring 
the prices of newly listed/permitted scrips from the 
first day of trading. If necessary, circuit breaker 
system and other market monitoring restrictions 
would apply from second day of trading. Stock 
exchanges agreed because of the possible misuse 
of the 4 days currently available for price formation 
and stabilisation. 


(2) In case of newly listed/permitted scrips, where 
there is abnormal price variation, the exchanges 
would impose a special margin of 25 per cent or 
more on purchases in addition to the regular margin. 
The seller would also be required to pay a penal 
margin equivalent to the special margin (applicable 
to buyers) on the undelivered quantity. Such penal 
margin would be retained by the exchanges for a 
period of three months or one month after the 
delivery, whichever was earlier. In case of non- 
délivery, the usual auction procedure would also be 
applicable. The special/penal margin would apply to 
all scrips where price manipulation is noticed. 


(3) The suspension of trading on account of 
market manipulation or price rigging is to be 
immediately advised by the concerned stock 
exchange to other stock éxchanges who would also 
suspend the trading in that scrip. This would apply 
to cases where the suspension is for more than a 
day. ‘ 

(4) In order to achieve effective co-ordination 
between the exchanges as well as to evolve uniform 
policies on matters of general interest as well as 
market operations, and specifically surveillance and 
market monitoring, an Inter-Exchange Co-ordination 
Group (ICG) would be set up. All the exchanges 
would be members of the group. The first executive 
committee of the group would comprise of 
representatives of Ahmedabad, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras, OTCEI, and National Stock Exchange 
and one representative from the stock exchanges 
in each region, that is, Cochin, Kanpur, Bhubaneshwar 
and Pune. 

Market Infrastructure and Systems 


21. NSE, OTCEI and BSE have already introduced 
screen based trading. All other exchanges except 
Guwahati, Magadh and Bhubaneshwar are to 
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introduce full computerisation and screen based 
trading by June 30, 1996. This will bring about a 
greater transparency for investors, reduced spreads, 
more effective monitoring of prices and volumes 
and speedy settlement. 


22. In the interest of investors, the amount of 
compensation against a single claim of an investor 
arising out of default by a member-broker of the 
stock exchange from the Investor Protection Fund 
is to be raised to Rs.1 lakh in case of major stock 
exchanges. In others, it would be raised to Rs. 
50,000, except in case of smaller stock exchanges 
like Guwahati, Bhubaneshwar, Magadh and Madhya 
Pradesh, where the amount is to be Rs.25,000. 


23. The major stock exchanges are to set up 
Investor Information Centres to provide information 
about investors’ rights and obligations and about 
their listed companies. The stock exchanges are to 
evolve uniform norms for good and bad delivery 
and procedure for rectification of the same. This 
exercise is to be undertaken by the Inter-Exchange 
Co-ordination Group. 


Capital Adequacy and Insurance 


24. Capital adequacy of all securities market 
intermediaries are to be gradually raised to the 
norms prescribed by the International Organisation 
of Securities Commissions (IOSCO) of which SEBI 
is a member. A beginning was made with the 
amendment to the Securities Contracts (Regulation) 
Rules, 1957 which allowed for the corporate 
membership of stock exchanges. Corporatisation 
and limited liability has acted as an incentive for 
stock brokers to retain capital in their businesses. 
Non-citizens can now be on the board of directors 
of corporate broking firms. Corporate brokers can 
now have multiple memberships of stock exchanges 
subject to their separately fulfilling the capital 
adequacy requirements of each exchange. With 
these relaxations, several foreign securities firms 
have invested in domestic corporate broking firms. 
Further, the number of corporate brokers increased 
from 143 in March 1995 to 616 in December 1995. 


25. Capital is only one of the methods for 
protecting market intermediaries, and consequently 
investors, from default and other risks. Therefore, 
the stock exchanges are to ensure that by June 30, 
4996, all member brokers are insured, SO that they 
are better able to protect against risk, thus protecting 
them from an erosion of capital. 

Depositories 

26. The Depositories Ordinance promulgated in 
September 1995 will provide a legal framework for 
establishment of depositories to record ownership 
details in book entry form. It provides for 
establishment of depositories subject to registration 
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with SEBI. SEBI will prescribe conditions to be made 
before Certificate of Commencement of Business 
can be issued. Investors will have the choice of 
continuing with the existing share certificates or opt 
for the depository mode. Investors opting to hold 
securities in ‘dematerialized’ form will be required 
to go through a ‘participant’ in the depository, who 
would also be registered with SEBI. Participants 
will be agencies such as banks, financial institutions, 
custodians of securities and stock brokers. Upon 
entry into the system, share certificates will be 
‘dematerialized’ and the names of beneficial owners 
would be registered as such on the books of 
depository, or of participants, who would be the 
agents of the depository. 


27. Issuers of new securities will give investors 
the option either to receive physical securities or to 
join the depository mode. While investors holding 
share certificates may opt to become beneficial 
owners in a depository system, those investors 
opting to exit from a depository will be allowed to 
do so and claim share certificates from the company 
by substituting their names as the registered owner 
in the place of the depository. 


28. Ownership changes in the depository system 
will be made through electronic book entry transfers. 
' There will be a regular, mandatory flow of information 
about the details of ownership in the depository’s 
record to the company concerned. If the latter has 
any reservations about the admissibility of share 
acquisition by any person on the grounds that the 
transfer of the security conflicts with the provisions 
pertaining to substantial acquisition of shares and 
takeovers, or conflicts with the provisions of the 
Sick Industrial Companies (Special Provisions) Act, 
the company will be entitled to make an application 
to the Company Law Board (CLB) for rectification 
of the ownership records with the depository. 


29. The Ordinance has prescribed certain rights 
and obligations of depositories, participants, issuers 
of securities and beneficial owners. Further rights 
and obligations would be specified in SEBI 
regulations for depositories and participants. The 
Ordinance has also prescribed certain issues relating 
to the interface between depositories, participants 
and beneficial owners that would be dealt with in 
the bye-laws of the depository to be approved by 
SEBI. 


30. The Ordinance has proposed to make 
consequential changes in legislations like the 
Companies Act, Income Tax Act, the Securities 
Contracts (Regulation) Act, the Stamp Act etc. In 
respect of Stamp Act, transfers of ownership of 
shares through the depository electronic book entry 
system will become exempt from payment of stamp 
duty. 


31. The Depository Ordinance does not specify 
any particular changes in the present clearance and 
settlement system. The introduction of electronic 
book entry transfer in a depository will eliminate the 
need for physical movement of securities in the 
transfer process, which, at present is a significant 
bottleneck. It will therefore, considerably enhance 
the efficiency of the securities market and offer 
benefits to investors in the form of greater accuracy 
and safety in share transactions, improved liquidity 
of secondary market transactions and better means 
of ownership change. The full benefits of depository 
system can however, only accrue if clearance and 
settlement systems are also modernised. 


32. Towards this end, the exchanges have been 
directed to automate their operations, reduce the 
settlement cycle, and set up a Clearing House or 
Clearing Corporation by June 30, 1996. Direct 
delivery of shares from broker to broker, which 
involve counter-party risk would be replaced by 
contract between the Clearing House and brokers. 
This would reduce the risk and help shorten 
settlement cycles. 


33. IDBI and UTI along with NSE are also working 
on setting up a depository which will enable investors 
to settle trades through electronic book entry 
adjustment, drastically reducing over time, the risks 
associated with paper based settlement systems. 


Takeovers Code 


34. SEBI (Substantial Acquisition of Shares and 
Takeovers) Regulations were notified in November, 
1994 bringing all parties in a substantial acquisition 
under SEBI’s regulatory umbrella. The regulations 
set out a procedure for substantial acquisition of 
shares. This will protect the rights of minority 
shareholders providing an exit route at a price which 
is fair and transparent. 


35. In 1995-96, 14 offers were made under the 
SEBI (Substantial Acquisition of Shares and 
Takeovers) Regulations, 1994, upto December. As 
the Indian economy becomes more dynamic in its 
response to internal and external changes, corporate 
restructuring is likely to become more prevalent, 
and takeover activity to increase. SEBI has. 
therefore, set up a Committee under the 
chairmanship of former Chief Justice. Shri PN. 
Bhagwati to examine afresh the SEBI (Substantial 
Acquisition of Shares and Takeovers) Regulations, 
1994 in November 1995. 


Recent Changes 


36. The Securities and Exchange Board of India 
had suggested the setting up of a Committee to 
formulate steps to improve the functioning of the 
BSE. Further, SEBI directed the BSE to implement 
the recommendations of the Limaye Committee 


Report (June, 1995) which, inter-alia, had suggested 
that the margins mechanism be strengthened and 
settlements be completed on a weekly basis. This 
report is at present being examined by SEBI. 


Secondary Market Developments 


37. After falling sharply over the second half of 
1994-95, the BSE Sensex has broadly stabilised 
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over this year. There have, of course been 
fluctuations during the year. BSE Sensex rose 
gradually from 3408.29 in March, 1995 to 3528.10 
during October 1995. It has declined since then 
(Table 4.2, Fig. 4.1). BSE National Index has shown 
similar behaviour during this period . The index stood 
at 1631.55 in April 1995, 1550.57 in July 1995 and 
it rose marginally to 1603.84 in October 1995. It is 
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recognised by the Government and SEBI that the 
stock markets: generaily fluctuate due to the inter- 
play of a variety of factors. It is recognised that the 
main concern of policy must be to ensure that stock 
markets operate in a transparent manner, without 
fraudulent manipulation, and with full compliance of 
regulatory rules. It has been the objective of policy 
to strengthen the institutional structure of stock 
markets by improving the systems of trading and 
settlement, modernising stock market practices, and 
in general establishing a regulatory framework which 
corresponds with accepted international practices. 
This is necessarily a continuous process. 


38. There has been a gradual uptrend in turnover 
in ‘A’ group shares during 1995-96, while ‘B’ group 
shares have shown greater fluctuations. 
Nevertheless, during the current year, total turnover 
in (A + B) groups after showing a rising trend during 
the early part of the year, shows a flat trend line for 
the subsequent period. 


39. Total turnover stood at Rs.2024°crore in April 
1995, Rs.4836 crore in July 1995, fell marginally to 
Rs.4149 crore in August 1995 and rose to Rs.4657 
crore in October 1995. The volume of turnover in 
specified shares (‘A’ group) on the other hand 
increased almost four- fold between April and 
October 1995 to touch Rs.2373 crore in October 
1995. The volume of turnover in specified shares 
(‘A’ group) had reached a high of Rs.2935 crore in 
July 1995. The volume of turnover in non-specified 
securities ('B’ group) rose from Rs. 1384 crore in 
April 1995 to Rs.3289 crore in September 1995 
and Rs.2284 crore in October 1995. The volume of 
turnover in this group is substantially lower than the 
volume of turnover in the corresponding months of 
1994 (January-December). 


40. The problems regarding issue of duplicate 
shares by companies and the replacement of share 
certificates sent by buyers for transfer to companies 
or their share transfer agents by another set of 
share certificates with different distinctive numbers 
commonly referred to as “switching of shares”, came 
to light and raised concerns about the integrity of 
the market. The Government ordered a joint enquiry 
by the Department of Company Affairs and 
Securities and Exchange Board of India (SEBI) into 
these problems. The enquiry will cover top 
companies, their share transfer agents, custodians 
and other institutions affected by this problem. The 
final report of the enquiry is awaited. 


41. Thus, during the first three quarters of 1995- 
96 the securities market was characterised by low 
level of share price indices and market turnover. 
The present bearish phase must be viewed in a 
longer time frame for a meaningful assessment of 
the situation. The subdued conditions in the stock 


market have continued along-side signs of industrial 
recovery, and generally good corporate results. 


National Stock Exchange of India 


42. National Stock Exchange was set up in 1993 
to encourage stock exchange reform through system 
modernisation and competition. The reach of NSE 
has been extended to twenty one cities of which six 
cities, do not have stock exchanges of their own. 
By end 1996, NSE has planned to extend its network 
to over 40 cities spread across the country. It is an 
electronic screen based system where members — 
have equal access and equal opportunity to trade 
irrespective of their location in different parts of the 
country as they are connected through a satellite 
network. The system helps to integrate the national 
market and provide a modern system with a 
complete audit trail of all transactions. Instantaneous 
matching of trades effectively prevents circular 
trading which has been one of the mechanism of 
pre-rigging. The number of members trading on the 
exchange has increased from 227 members at 
commencement to 600 members as of November 
1995. In addition, many members are taking on 
authorised dealers so that the benefits of NSE can 
spread far and wide. 


43. The debt market which provides trading 
facilities for the whole range of debt instruments is 
still in its infancy with average daily activity in this 
segment varying between Rs.35 crore to Rs. 40 
crore. Instruments traded include, government 
securities, treasury bills, public sector bonds, 
institutional bonds, commercial paper, and corporate 
debentures. It is characterised by large participants 
such as banks and institutions. On the capitat market 
segment, activity has grown phenomenally over the 
14 months with daily average volumes increasing 
from Rs.7 crore in November 1994 to Rs.370 crore 
in December 1995 with the number of trades 
increased from 900 per day to 36000 per day. The 
total number of securities available for trading on 
the exchange has increased to 1350. 


44. The capital market segment follows a weekly 
settlement cycle with all settlements completed 
within seven days of the last trading day of the 
cycle. The exchange has completed 59 settlements 
and during this period the volume of settlements 
has consistently increased and now averages at 
nearly Rs.250 crore per settlement. The percentage 
of short deliveries and unrectified bad deliveries 
have been consistently very low. This is mainly due 
to the strict adherence to settlement schedules 
which the exchange effects through a penalty points 
system. Further, the exchange follows an auctioning 
mechanism where all shortages on securities and 
funds are immediately auctioned automatically on 
the day following pay in, which ensures that all 
settlements go through smoothly. 


45. In its effort to further improve the settlement 
system and minimise risks associated therein, NSE 
has set up a subsidiary - National Securities Clearing 
Corporation (NSCC). On par with clearing 
corporations world over, NSCC will shortly guarantee 
settlement of trades executed and settled through 
it. NSE is working on a plan for setting up of a 
separate derivatives trading segment which will 
provide members an organised and safe mechanism 
to hedge risks. 


Foreign Institutional Investors 


46. The opening up of the stock market to Fil 
investment in 1992-93 led to a surge of FIl inflows 
amounting to Rs.5126 crore in 1993-94. This 
represented a diversification of the portfolio of 
international investors into India, one of the emerging 
markets: This process of stock adjustment is more 
clearly seen in the quarterly data (Table 4.3) for the 
four quarters starting October 1993, that is, October 
- 4993 to September 1994. International developments 
resulted in slowing down of the stock adjustment 
process in October 1994, with the result that total 
inflows in 1994-95 at Rs.4796 crore were 6.4 per 
cent lower than in 1993-94. During 1995-96 upto 
December 31, 1995, net investment by Fil's in Indian 
securities markets was Rs.3304 crore. This was 22 
per cent lower than the corresponding figure of 
Rs.4247 crore for 1994-95. The decrease in FIl 
investments in Indian securities markets during 
4995-96 was in line with the experience of other 
emerging markets, which also saw a decline in 
portfolio inflows. Net Fil investment has, however, 
been positive in every single month. 


47. The quarterly pattern of inflows during 1995- 
96, however, shows a Clear recovery of growth. Net 
FIl investments during the first quarter of 1995-96 
at Rs.765.8 crore were 65.5 per cent lower than in 
the first quarter of 1994-95. This trend in net 
investments was totally reversed during the second 
quarter. Net investments rose from Rs.1383.5 crore 
during July-September, 1994 to Rs.1626 crore during 
July-September, 1995 showing a rise of 17.5 per 
cent. The growth rate accelerated to 41.3 per cent 
in the third quarter, with net investments rising from 
Rs.645.5 crore in the third quarter of 1994-95 to 
Rs.912 crore ‘during the third quarter of 1995-96 
(Table 4.3). 


48. Fil Investment in Indian securities markets has 
been quite diversified, with investment in over 600 
securities. In 1995-96 upto December, Fil 
investments were largely inactive in Sensex stocks, 
with most of the activity coming from ‘B’ Group 
stocks. 


49. The Regulations on Foreign Institutional 
Investors, which were notified on November 14, 
4995, contain various provisions relating to definition 
of Foreign Institutional investors (Fil’s), eligibility 
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criteria, investment restrictions, procedure of 
registration and general obligations and 
responsibilities of Fil's. According to the Regulations, 
Fll's may invest only in (a) Securities in the primary 
and secondary markets including shares, debentures 
and warrants of companies listed or to be listed on 
a recognised stock exchange in India; and (b) Units 
of schemes floated by domestic mutual funds 
including Unit Trust of India, whether listed on a 
recognised stock exchange or not. 


50. Joint ventures between a variety of domestic 
dnd foreign securities firms have been approved in 
the stockbroking, merchant banking, assets 
management and other non bank financial services 
sectors. The overall effect of Fll investment and 
financial joint ventures has been the introduction of 
international practices and systems to the Indian 
securities industry. 


Global Depository Receipts 


51. Foreign portfolio investment has also taken 
place through Euro issues of Global Depository 
Receipts (GDR's) and Foreign Currency Convertible 
Bonds (FCCB’s). Upto December 1995, Indian firms 
had raised $ 5180.9 million through 64 issues of 
GDR's and FCCB's. This was 24 per cent higher 
than the net cumulative investment by Fil’s upto 
December 1995, of $ 4184 million. During 1994-95, 
$ 2029 million were raised through 29 Euro issues. 
In 1995-96 upto December, the number of Euro 
issues had declined by 86 per cent compared to 
the corresponding period of 1994-95, from 28 to 4. 
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The amount raised by Euro issues showed a similar 
decline of 88 per cent from $ 1891 million to $ 221 
million. 


International Comparison 


52. The total market capitalisation of the Indian 
stock market was $ 138.6 billion. This was the sixth 
highest among the emerging markets after Taiwan, 
Malaysia, S. Africa, Korea and Brazil. The number 
of companies listed on the BSE at the end of 
December, 1994 was 4702. This was more than 
the aggregate total of companies listed in nine 
emerging markets (Malaysia, S. Africa, Mexico, 
Taiwan, Korea, Phillipines, Thailand, Brazil and 
Chile). The number of listed companies was also 
larger than in the developed country markets of 
Japan, UK, Germany, France, Hong Kong, Canada, 
Australia and Switzerland. The turnover ratio of the 
Bombay Stock Market (15.6 per cent) was also 
greater than that of Chile (9.5 per cent) and South 
Africa (8.5 per cent). It was, however, less than that 
of seven other emerging markets such as Thailand 
(60.9 per cent), Malaysia (58.7 per cent), Taiwan 
(323.1 per cent) and Korea (174.1 per cent). 
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Gilt-edged Market 
Reforms 
Delivery versus Payment System 


93. RBI introduced in July 1995, in Bombay, a 
Delivery Versus Payment (DVP) system for 
transactions in Government securities. The DVP 
system ensures clearing and settlement, by 
synchronizing the transfer of securities with the cash 
payment. This reduces settlement risk in securities 
transactions and also prevents diversion of funds 
through SGL transactions. RBI has also advised 
banks not to use brokers for inter-bank transactions 
but to trade directly. They can, however, undertake 
securities transactions among themselves or with 
non-bank clients through members of the National 
Stock Exchange of India. 


Primary Dealers ° 


04. The Reserve Bank of India announced on 
March 29, 1995, the guidelines and procedure for 
enlistment of primary dealers in the Government 
securities market. It accorded ‘in principle’ approval 
to six entities on November 13, 1995. The system 


i! 


would become operational after the acceptance of 
RBI's terms and conditions through an agreement. 
The primary dealers would strengthen securities 
market infrastructure and bring about an 
improvement in secondary market trading, liquidity 
and turnover. They would also ultimately induce 
voluntary holding of Government securities amongst 
a wider investor base. 


55. RBI would extend to primary dealers, facilities 
like Current Account/SGL Account, liquidity support 
linked to bidding commitments, freedom to deal in 
money market instruments and favoured access to 
open market operations. 


Market Developments in Government Securities 


56. Given tight money conditions arising from a 
sharp increase in the demand for credit from 
industry, demand for repos came down significantly 
in early 1995 and the auctions were, therefore, 
suspended temporarily from February 1995. Inter 
bank repo transactions in treasury bills and dated 
securities approved by the RBI in consultation with 
the Government, have, however continued, to enable 
liquidity adjustments in the system. During April- 
December, 1995 the total size of eligible securities 
for repo transactions amounted to over Rs.57,000 
crore spread over 12 eligible securities. 


Central Government Borrowing 


’ 57. The market borrowing of the Central 


Government including dated securities and treasury 
bills, but excluding ‘ad hoc’ borrowing from RBI 
indicates the demand put on the capital and money 
markets. For the period, April-December 1995 the 
net market borrowings of the Central Government 
at Rs. 17180 crore were 20 per cent lower than the 
net borrowing of Rs. 21486 crore in April-December 


1994 (Table 4.4). Contrary to popular perception, it 


was even lower during the first quarter of 1995-96 
being 70 per cent lower than in the first quarter of 


a) Conventional Market 
borrowing 3700 3700 3700 


b) Other medium and 
long term borrowing 25127 16597 14597 


c) 364 day 
treasury bills -391 -223 3189 


20074 21486 
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1994-95. Instead of Government borrowing crowding 
out, private borrowing, it would be more accurate to 
say that in the first three quarters of 1995-96 the 
surge in private demand for credit crowded out 
Government borrowing from the market. 


58. The financing pattern has also been different 
during 1995-96. The most significant change is the 
rapidly falling contribution of 364 day treasury bills, 
whose stock declined by Rs. 6399 crore during April- 
December 1995. This is in total contrast to 1994- 
95, when the contribution of 364 day treasury bills 
was Rs.3189 crore during April-December 1994. 
Medium and long term loans show an opposite 
pattern, running well above last year's level. During 
April-December, these loans increased by Rs.19879 
crore compared to Rs.14597 crore in 1994-95. Net 
issue of 91 day treasury bills (on Tap and Auctions) 
have been substantially higher during 1995-96, 
Rs.4156 crore up to December 1995 compared to 
a decline of Rs.4768 crore during 1994-95 (upto 
December 1994). 


59. Around 16.5 per cent of primary issues 
(excluding conversion) of government securities had 
to be subscribed by the RBI (between March 31 
and December 31, 1995). This is higher than the 
devolvement of 1.8 per cent in 1994-95 and the 5.5 
per cent devolvement in 1993-94. 


364 day Treasury Bills-Auctions 


60. Through 364 day treasury bills auctions, a 
gross amount of Rs.16857 crore was raised during 
1994-95. The rising trend in the cut-off yield on 364 
day treasury bills, which started from a low of 9.41 
per cent in September 1994 was resumed during 
1995-96. From 12.08 per cent in the first auction of 
1995-96, cut-off yields rose steadily to reach 13.16 
per cent in August 1995. There has been some 
decline since then, but the rate has stabilised since 
November at 12.99 per cent. In December end 1995, 
the interest rate was, therefore, 3.08 percentage 
points higher than it was 26 fortnights before 
(December 1994). During 1995-96 (upto December, 
1995), the gross issues stood at Rs.1558 crore. 


61. The implicit yield at cut-off price ranged 
between 12.08 per cent to 13.16 per cent, compared 
to a wider range between 9.41 per cent and 11.94 
per cent in 1994-95 (Table 4.5). The number of bids 
received for 364 day treasury bills varied in the 
range of 5 to 66 ( upto December 1995) as 
compared with 18 to 165 (upto December 1994), 
during 1994-95 


91 Day Treasury Bills-Auctions 


62. The auctions for 91 day treasury bills are 
conducted weekly and the amount offered is pre- 
announced. RBI participates as a non-competitive 
bidder. A gross amount of Rs.12,450 crore was 
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raised in 1994-95. During 1995-96 (upto December 
1995), the gross amount raised stood at Rs.17,050 
crore. The implicit yield at cut-off prices ranged 
between 11.40 per cent in the last week of April 
1995 to 12.97 per cent from mid-November to end 
-December 1995. The number of bids received for 
91 day auction treasury bills varied in the range of 
4 and 65 during 1993-94 and between 6 and 82 
during 1994-95. During 1995-96 (upto December 
1995), it ranged between 5 and 74. 


63. The implicit yield at cut-off prices which was 
on a rising trend in 1994-95 continued on this path 
during 1995-96. It rose steadily from 11.99 per cent 
in the first auction of 1995-96 to peak at 12.97 per 
cent in July (Table 4.6). The subsequent downtrend 
lasted till the middle of September when it bottomed 
out at 12.54 per cent. It has risen since then to 
stabilise at 12.97 per cent in December. There is, 
therefore, virtually no difference in the cut-off yield 
of 91 day and 364 day treasury bills suggesting 
that the liquidity disadvantage is balanced by 
expectations of inflation/interest rates decline. 


November 


December 


February 


64. While Reserve Bank subscription was 
practically nil between May 1993 to December 1993, 
Reserve Bank subscribed in many auctions during 
the subsequent period upto January 13, 1995 for 
amounts ranging from Rs.16 crore to Rs.477 crore. 
During 1995-96 (upto December 1995), the Reserve 
Bank subscription varied between Rs.31.75 crore 
and Rs.441 crore. Interestingly, the maximum level 
of devolution to RBI was high from June to mid- 
July before the interest peaked in July. This suggests 
that market conditions eased temporarily from mid- 
July to September. However, due to tight liquidity 
conditions, the RBI subscription went up from Rs. 
31.75 crore in mid-October 1995 to Rs.291,39 crore 
in end- December 1995. 


Long Term Debt Market 


65. The development of a long term debt market 
is critical for financing of basic (non-tradeable) 
infrastructural facilities. The private financing of 
infrastructure projects also depends upon resolution 
of a large number of institutional and regulatory 
issues. The Insurance, Pension and Provident Fund 
sectors are a major source of long term savings 
and debt in most countries. The statutory regulations 
on earmarking the bulk of funds of contractual 
savings institutions, need to be gradually liberalised. 
Simultaneously, competitive pressure for efficiency 
improvements has to be generated so that this 
freedom is not wasted in inefficiency or monopoly 
rents. 


Life Insurance Corporation 
66. Life Insurance Corporation of India (LIC) is 
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currently required to invest 75 per cent of its funds 
in Central and State Government securities including 
government guaranteed marketable securities and 
in socially oriented sectors, including public and 
cooperative sectors, and house building by policy 
holders. Approximately 10 per cent of the funds can 
be invested in the private sector; 8 per cent as 
loans to policy holders; 2 per cent for construction 
and acquisition of immovable property by LIC. 


67. During 1994-95, LIC invested Rs.5094 crore 
in Central Government securities, Rs.982 crore in 
State Government Securities and Government 
guaranteed marketable securities and another 
Rs.1741 crore on disbursing socially oriented sector 
loans. Against this, Rs.2629 crore were spent on 
corporate sector investments. There has been a 
quantum jump in LIC investments in corporate sector 
from Rs. 1060 crore in 1993-94 to Rs. 2629 crore 
in 1994-95 (Table 4.7). 


General Insurance Corporation 


68. The management of funds by General 
Insurance Corporation of India (GIC) and its 
subsidiaries is circumscribed by section 27 (b) of 
the Insurance Act which describes ‘Approved 
Investments’ and Government Guidelines. A general 
insurance company is permitted to invest up to 25 
per cent of total assets in other than approved 
investment. Government Guidelines further require 
that 70 per cent of the accretions be invested in 
Socially Oriented Sector. As recommended by the 
Committee on Reforms in Insurance Sector this was 
reduced from 70 per cent to 45 per cent effective 
April 1,1995. 
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Box 4.5 
Insurance Regulatory Authority 


An interim Insurance Regulatory Authority (IRA) has been 
set up in pursuance of the announcement made by the 
Finance Minister in his budget speech, 1995-96. The IRA 
_ will be under the administrative control of the Finance 
| Ministry and will have besides chairman, not exceeding 
seven members to be nominated by the Government. It 
_ will evolve the format for effective contral over the insurance 
- industry, deal with all matters relating to promotion and 
-orderely growth of insurance market, propose a 
~ comprehensive legislation for autonomous IRA conceptu ly | 
_ similar to SEBI and carry out such other non-statutory — 
, fnetions & as may be ip Yo the Government. Th 


Money Market Developments 
Mutual Funds 


* 69. SEBI (Mutual Fund) Regulations, 1993, require 


an arm's length relationship between the constituents 
of the Mutual Asset Management Company, the 
Board of Trustees or Trustee Company and the 
Custodian. Mutual funds schemes have to be vetted 
by SEBI, and SEBI has prescribed an advertising 
code for mutual funds. Private sector companies 
were allowed to set up mutual funds and foreign 
participation in asset management companies was 
allowed. The consequent increase in competition 
has resulted in an improvement in investor service 
as mutual funds have, for example, taken to 
disclosing NAV on a daily basis. It has also resulted 
in the introduction of various innovative products. 


70. Till December 1995, 25 (not including the UT!) 
mutual funds have been registered with SEBI in 
terms of the SEB! (Mutual Fund) Regulations, 1993. 
Of these, 9 are in the public sector and 16 in the 
private sector. 9 private sector mutual funds and 1 
public sector mutual fund have foreign participation 
in their asset management companies. Schemes 
offered include equity oriented growth schemes, 
balanced portfolio schemes, and income schemes. 
In 1995-96 upto December, Mutual Funds including 
UTI had raised Rs.1641 crore through 32 new 
schemes, of which UTI had raised Rs.1307 crore 
through 7 new schemes. During 1994-95, mutual 
funds raised Rs.4275 crore through 39 new 
schemes. Of this Rs.1777 crore was raised by UTI 
through 9 new schemes. 


Money Market Mutual Funds 


71. In 1995, RBI permitted private sector 
institutions to set up Money Market Mutual Funds 
(MMMF’s). RBI has since liberalised some of the 
conditions imposed earlier. Henceforth the size of 
these MMMF's would not be subject to any ceiling. 


The minimum size of Rs.50 crore to be subscribed 
by individual investors for a MMMF has also been 
removed. 


72. The instruments in which money market mutual 
funds can invest their funds will remain unchanged 
(namely, treasury bills and dated government 
securities having an unexpired maturity upto one 
year, call and notice money, commercial paper, 
commercial bills accepted / co-accepted by banks 
and certificates of deposit). The prudential guideline, 
that the exposure to commercial paper issued by 
an individual company not exceed 3 per cent of 
mobilised resources, remains. 


Accounting Policies, Net Asset Values and Pricing 


73. An expert committee on standardisation was 
set up to prescribe uniform norms for valuation of 
investments and uniformity of accounting practices. 
The committee has since submitted its report to 
SEBI for consideration. SEBI is awaiting comments 
from market participants on the Committee’s 
recommendations. 


Call Money Market 


74. The call money market is the market for very 
short term funds, known as ‘money at call’. The 
rate at which the funds are borrowed in this market 
is called Call Money Rate. Call money rates are 
market determined which are influenced by demand 
for and supply of short term funds. Out of the total 
market size of about Rs.6000 — 7000 crore, the 
public sector banks account for about 80 per cent 
of the borrowings. The foreign banks and private 
sector banks account for the remaining 20 per cent. 
While some banks operate both as lenders and 
borrowers, others are either only borrowers or 
lenders in this market. Non-bank financial institutions 
such as IDBI, LIC, GIC etc. are participating only 
as lenders in the call money market. The 
requirement of call money funds upto 20 per cent 
is met from within the banking system and the 
balance 80 per cent comes from the non-bank 
participants. 


75. The highest and lowest quotations for the call 


money rate during the past five years ending with 
1994-95 are as follows. 


(per cent per annum) 


Year Highest Lowest 
1990-91 70,00 4.00 
1991-92 85.00 1.00 
1992-93 86.00 1.00 
1993-94 17.00 0.25 
1994-95 60.00 0.25 


76. In the current financial year wae January 16, 
1996 the highest and the lowest quotations for the 
call money rate have been 85 per cent and 0.25 
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per cent respectively. Some stray rates might have 
been quoted at higher levels but actual transactions 
at these rates have been for very nominal amounts. 


77. Call money rates had risen sharply in 
November 1995 to touch a level of 85 per cent by 
November 3, 1995 because of banks’ asset liabilities 
maturities mismatches, the massive demand for non- 
food credit and the gradual withdrawal of Reserve 
Bank support to money market on account of its 
_ intervention in the forex market. On account of 
general pressure on the exchange rate of rupee in 
October 1995, the Reserve Bank had taken 
measures to stabilise the rupee by selling dollars 
which absorbed rupee resources from the money 
market. This in turn mounted pressure on the call 
money rates. With a view to moderate the volatile 
call money rates, the Reserve Bank extended its 
support to money market from a level of Rs.400 
crore as on November 30, 1995 to a level of Rs.5500 
crore by December 8, 1995. Apart from restoration 
of support to money market, the Reserve Bank 
reduced the CRR from 15 per cent to 14 per cent 
and exempted the incremental FCNR (B) deposits 
over the level of November 24, 1995 from CRR. 
These measures together augmented the resources 
of banks by Rs.5050 crore. As a result of a series 
of measures undertaken by the Reserve Bank, call 
money rates came down to a level of below 20 per 
cent by November 30, 1995. During the fortnight 
ended January 5, 1996 the call money rates again 
firmed up on account of advance tax payments and 
the general apprehension of a pressure on interest 
rates. As a result, the call money rates touched the 
level of 35-40 per cent. The Reserve Bank again 
resorted to market support through the DFHI and 
STCI. The level of market support was to the extent 
of Rs.2730 crore on January 1, 1996. In order to 
augment the resources of banks further, the FCNR 
(B) and NRNR deposits have been exempted from 
the maintenance of CRR andthe CRR on NRE 
deposits has been reduced from 14 per cent to 10 
per cent effective January 6, 1996. These measures 
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together augmented the banks’ resources by 
Rs.2475 crore. As a result of intervention in the 
money market and the general relaxation in reserve 
requirements, call money rates have come down to 
a level of 10 per cent to 11.5 per cent by January 
16, 1996. 


Outlook 


78. Regulatory reform is a dynamic process given 
the pace of financial evolution world-wide. Besides 
autonomy and independence of SEBI, two other 
critical elements are the building up of human 
resources and expertise in the system, and putting 
in place consultative mechanisms which can bring 
in a wide array of information and knowledge from 
the financial community into the regulatory system. 


79. Regulatory reforms have already launched the 
process of changing our equity markets to better 
serve the needs of both investors and fund raisers. 
In the next few years, the system will be completely 
transformed by the setting up of depositories and 
clearing and settlement corporations. The challenge 
will be to balance the efficiency, and cost and risk 
reducing benefits of an integrated uniform system, 
against the imperatives of regional diversity, 
decentralised operation and the interests of local 
stock exchanges. This balance will determine, not 
only the size and growth of a national equity market, 
but also the role that the Indian capital market can 
play in the international financial system. 


80. A key step in the development of capital 
markets is the debt market. An important element 
of this is a much wider and deeper government 
securities market. The development of this long term 
debt market will partly determine how quickly the 
commercially viable infrastructural developments can 
take place. This involves a greater appreciation of 
various aspects of the debt market across a diverse — 
group of agencies and departments. 


PRICES AND DISTRIBUTION 


Inflationary pressures which had resurfaced from 
mid-October 1994 started decelerating after January 
1995, when the annual inflation rate had peaked at 
12 per cent. By mid April, it had declined to single 
digit level and, at the close of 1995, it decelerated 
steeply to touch a low of 6 per cent: January 1996 
saw the inflation rate decline further to 5 per cent 
(provisional). Reasonably good rainfall and 
comfortable food stock situation together with liberal 
imports of some essential commodities to make up 
for the shortfall in domestic supply aroused 
expectations of a declining trend in the prices. But 
these expectations were sustained largely by the 
sharp drop in monetary growth which curbed 
excessive demand side pressures on inflation. 


2. The recurrence of inflationary undercurrents 
after the second half of the last financial year, 1994- 
95, was ascribed mainly to the pressures generated 
by expansion in aggregate demand fostered by 
excess liquidity in the system from the spill-over 
effect of higher fiscal deficit in 1993-94 and, high 
growth of monetary variables. Despite the measures 
taken for curbing the automatic monetisation of fiscal 
deficit and renewed stress on fiscal stability, the 
generation of excess liquidity in the system 
continued mainly for the unique and non-traditional 
reason of a strong build up of foreign exchange 
reserves through 1994-95. All this resulted in the 
inflation rate spiralling once again towards double 
digit level by December 1994 and thereafter upto 
the end of fiscal 1994-95. 


3. A number of monetary policy measures were 
taken by Reserve Bank of India to contain the growth 
of money supply, namely, (1) increase of Cash 
Reserve Ratio (CRR) from 14 to 15 per cent: (2) 
imposition of CRRs on FCNR(B) and Non Resident 
Non Repatriable(NRNR) accounts; (3) lowering of 
interest rate on NRE accounts; (4) phasing out of 
exchange guarantee by Government under the 
FCNR scheme to moderate the foreign exchange 


inflow through Non Resident deposits; and (5) a 
hike in ceiling interest rate on domestic term deposits 
by one percentage point. Apart from efforts to 
contain demand side pressures, supply side policy 
was geared to ensure availablity of key commodities 
in short supply like cotton, sugar and edible oils 
through import, besides vigorous open market sale 
from central food stocks which helped dampen 
further price escalation in foodgrains. By the end 
of March 1995, the inflation rate had dropped to 
10.4 per cent. 


4. The movement of wholesale prices during the 
past five years 1991-92 to 1995-96, throws up three 
phases of very distinct growth paths. The first phase 
represented escalating inflationary path with annual 
inflation rate attaining a peak level of over 16 per 
cent in September, 1991, that is just about the time 
the new economic reform policies became 
operational. The next phase saw a gradually 
decelerating growth path with inflation rate touching 
a low of 6.9 per cent in April-May 1993. The third 
phase (1994-95) exhibited again an uptrend in 
growth of prices, but the inflationary undercurrent 
was not as strong as it was in the first phase (1991- 
92) and it peaked at about 12 per cent by January 
1995 (Table 5.1 and Fig 5.1). We are now at the 
beginning of fourth phase with inflation rate 
decelerating to about 5 per cent level in January 
1996. 


Annual Inflation 


9. There was a continuous, though gradual, decline 
in inflation rate based on movement of wholesale 
prices - from 10.4 per cent at the beginning of the 
current financial year, to 8.11 per cent (final) by the 
end of July 1995. The inflation rate hovered around 
this level through November 1995 but thereafter, 
dropped further to 6 per cent (provisional) by the 
end of December 1995 as against 11.3 per cent in 
the corresponding period last year (Table 5.2). 
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6. The most remarkable phenomenon this year 
was that growth in prices of primary articles was 
only 4.4 per cent (December 1995/December 1994) 
as against 14.4 per cent in the same period of 
preceding year (Table 5.2). The fuel, power, light 
sub-sector representing mostly energy products 
whose prices are still administered, recorded a 
modest growth of just 1.1 per cent at the end of 
1995 (December 1995 over December 1994) thus 
contributing very little to current year’s inflation. 


7. The manufactured sector recorded an inflation 
rate of 8 per cent by the end of December 1995 
over December 1994 as against 10.8 per cent in 
the corresponding period of previous year. Primary 
articles contributed 24.5 per cent to the annual 
growth of prices (6 per cent) whereas manufactured 
products group contributed a disproportionately large 
share of about 74 per cent, solely because this 
group registered 8 per cent growth in prices 
compared to only 4.4 per cent growth in primary 
articles. Thus this year’s sharp deceleration in the 
annual inflation rate should therefore be seen more 
as a result of stronger influence of much slower 
growth of prices in primary articles (Table 5.2). 


8. Among primary articles major part of the annual 

h has been contributed by food articles (14.2 
per cent) attributed to the sharp rise in the prices 
of fruits and vegetables. Among manufactured 
products the key products that recorded a higher 
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TABLE: —— 
Annual { (point-to-point) inflation Rate 
(As on December end) Ha 
- ‘Meertaene 


Commoditiy 
_group/sub-group 


ALL COMMODITIES 
| PRIMARY ARTICLES 


(A) Food articles 17.39 43 12.9 14.2 22.4 
(a) Food-grains 7.92 3.3 12.9 4.7 9.8 

1. Cereals 6.82 3.4 133 4.1 8.3 

(i) Rice 3.69 5.1 12.4 3.4 4.4 

(ii) Wheat 2.25 -0.2 9.0 -0.1 1.8 

2. Pulses 1.09 2.3 10.9 0.6 1.5 

(b) Fruits and vegetables 4.09 17.1 0.4 11.0 0.1 

(i) Fruits 2.80 12.7 7.9 5.6 1.9 

(ii) Vegetables 1.29 26.4 -12.7 5.4 -1.8 

(c) Milk 1.96 0.6 14.9 0.2 2.8 

(d) Eggs, fish and meat 1.78 -1.3 29.3 -0.5 6.5 

(€) Condiments and spices 0.95 -3.4 23.1 -0.9 3.1 

(f) Other food articles 0.69 -1.5 13.4 -0.2 1:2 
(B) Non-food articles 10.08 4.2 19.0 7.8 17.6 
1. Fibres 1.79 -8.7 43.6 -3.6 7.4 

2. Oil seeds 3.86 10.4 14.1 6.4 4.5 

(C) Minerals 4.83 5.9 6.1 2.5 1.4 


FUEL,POWER,LIGHT & LUBRICANTS 
MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


Food products 10.14 rig sabee 10.7 5.3 9.3 
1. Sugar, khandsari and gur 4.06 -0.7 5.9 -0.4 ° 2.0 
(i) Sugar 2.01 2.2 4.4 0.6 0.7 
2. Edible oils 2.45 5.4 12.3 2.2 2.7 
(i) Rape and mustard oil 0.28 5.9 14.2 0.2 0.3 
(ii) Groundnut oil 0.53 Tat 12.9 1.4 0.5 


. Oil cakes 
Other Selected Products 


Textiles 11.55 15.3 14.6 27.3 13.4 
Cement 0.86 18.0 14.1 2.1 0.9 
Iron & steel 2.44 46 6.6 1.9 TS 
Fertilizers 1.75 5.1 11.3 1.1 1.3 

_ Non-ferrous metals 0.57 0.0 21.8 0.0 TS 
Administered items 15.93 0.9 5.9 1.9 73 
1. Petroleum crude etc. 4277) 0.0 5.6 0.0 1.0 
2. Petroleum products 6.67 -0.3 6.5 -0.2 3.3 
3. Coal mining 1.26 0.2 5.2 0.1 0.8 
4. Electricity 2.08). 3.6 3.5 2.1 me 
5. Urea 0.99 -0.1 21.4 -0.0 0.9 
Seasonal items’ 34.40 3.9 14.0 24.3 45.3 


Raw materials? 


annual rise than last year and contributed the major 
proportion in the annual growth of prices in 
manufacturing sector were textiles (27.3 per cent), 
paper and paper products (6.8 per cent), rubber 
and plastic products (3.7 per cent), non-metallic 
mineral products (6.3 per cent) and transport 
equipment and parts (2.6 per cent). 


Financial year changes in WPI in 
1995-96 


9. The 4.3 per cent growth in prices in the first 
three quarters (April-December) of this financial 


All commodities 
Primary articles 
Fuel, power, light, lubricant 
Manufactured products 
Seasonal items 
Raw materials 
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CPI(IW) 


year, was almost half of the growth registered in 
the corresponding period of last year. From 3 per 
cent growth recorded in the WPI in the first quarter, 
the second quarter (July-September 1995) growth 
was only 1.5 per cent. Thus the cumulative rise in 
wholesale prices of 4.5 per cent in the first-half of 
4995-96 was much lower than 6.1 per cent rise in 
the first half of the last year, thus confirming the 
effectiveness of supply and demand management 
policies adopted in early 1995-96. In the third-quarter — 
prices decelerated further and actually declined by 
0.2 per cent. The cumulative growth in prices was 
thus 4.3 per cent during April-December, which 
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was half of the price rise in the same period of last 
financial year (Table 5.3). 


Primary Articles 


10. The wholesale prices of primary articles 
increased by 4.2 per cent in the first three quarters 
of the financial year, which is about one-third of the 
rise (12.6 per cent) in the corresponding period last 
year (Table 5.3). In the first quarter (April-June) of 
1995-96 the rise in wholesale prices was only 3.7 
per cent compared to the rise of 6.9 per cent in the 
first quarter of last year (Table 5.3). This modest 
rise indicated strong disinflationary trend in the 
current year even though major part of the rise 
during ‘the quarter was contributed by the food 
articles where the escalation in the prices of 
foodgrains, fruits and vegetables and tea was larger 
than last year. This trend persisted through the third 
quarter and hence foodgrains, fruits and vegetables 
and tea remained the major contributors to the rise 
in the prices of primary group of articles. Prices of 
food articles- gram, eggs, fish and meat and coffee- 
registered negative growth during the current 
financial year (Table 5.4). Contrary to this, non-food 
articles which include cotton, registered negative 
growth of 1.7 per cent in the first quarter but rose 
in the second quarter, though marginally, and 
through the year registered a rise of only 0.3 per 


Primary articles 


cent which was largely due to the escalation in the 
prices of oilseeds. This was a very modest rise 
compared to the rise of 11.2 per cent in the last 
financial year. Prices of minerals, the third 
constituent of the primary articles sub-group, rose 
by 5.1 per cent which is only marginally lower than 
the rise of 5.7 per cent in the same period last year. 


Manufactured products 


11. During the current year prices of manufactured 
products registered a rise of 5.2 per cent which is 
a lower rise as against the rise of 7.8 per cent in 
the preceding year (Table 5.4). Rise of 3.2 per cent 
in the first quarter (April-June), was almost same 
as the rise in the corresponding period last year. 
By the end of second quarter (July-September) the 
rise of 4.8 per cent was a subdued rise compared 
to the rise of 6.1 per cent registered last year (Table 
5.3). The price rise was lower in cement (4.8 per 
cent), chemicals and chemical products (3 per cent) 
and machinery and machine tools (3.3 per cent). 
But other manufactured items showed a sharper 
rise than last year. These are textiles (7.9 per 
cent), paper (10.5 per cent), rubber and plastic 
products (7.8 per cent), metals and ietaix: 
equipment (over 4 per cent). 


All commodities 


ec 
@ 
oy 10 
© 
a. 


Primary articles 


Mnf. products 


ay. 
P AY All commodities 
fs 
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1995-96 
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nn “TABLE 5.4. 
Wholesale Price Movements in Major Commodity Groups 


Hit ii 


iconmediy = 
| group/sub-group ee 


ALL COMMODITIES 
. PRIMARY ARTICLES 


Food articles 

Food-grains 

Rice 

Wheat 

Pulses 
Fruits and vegetables 
Milk 
Eggs, fish and meat - 
Condiments and spices 
Other food articles 


Non-food articles 
Fibres 
Raw cotton 
Raw jute 


FUEL,POWER,LIGHT and 
LUBRICANTS 10.663 


MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 57.042 
Food products 10.143 

Edible oils 2.445 
Textiles 11.545 
Non-metallic mineral products 2.477 

Cement 0.860 
Basic metals,alloys etc. 7.632 


1. Administered items’ 15.929 
2. Seasonal items? 34.403 
3. Raw materials® 14.909 
4. Essential commodities 


100.000 
32.295 


Seasonal Pressure on Prices 
12. Pressure on prices of seasonal items has been 
quite subdued from the very beginning of the current 
financial year (Table 5.3). The rise of 3.5 per cent 
in first quarter was a modest rise compared to 8.2 
per cent rise in the corresponding period of last 
year. The prices of the seasonal items under 
pressure last year contributed almost three-fourth 
(74 per cent) of the aggregate rise in the index in 
the first quarter (April-June) in contrast to the 
contribution of 43.4 per cent in the current financial 
year. The movement in the prices of seasonal items 
during the current financial year beside being slow, 
followed a pattern quite distinct from last year. The 
prices of non-food articles tended to decline in the 
first quarter compared to increase in their prices 


21.767 . . 


(As on December end) 
(Base : 1981-82=100) 
Inflation 
' (Financial Year) ~ 
(%) ___(Apr-Dec) _ 
| 1995-96 © 


(per cent) 
Percentage share 
___in inflation 
(Apr-Dec) (Dec/Dec) 


Annua! 
inflation . 


___(DeciDec) 


1084-05 1968-06 1994-06 1985-96 1995-06 


last year. Prices of edible oils showed a tendency 
towards stability as against the high rise last year 
(Table 5.4), mainly because of liberal import policy. 
Thus even at the end of the current year 
(April-December), the total rise of 3.9 per cent is 
quite a subdued rise in the seasonal items compared 
to 11.9 per cent in the corresponding period last 
year (Table 5.3). 


13. In 1994-95 the inflationary build up in the prices 
of seasonal items in first quarter was the spill-over 
effect of substantial increase effected in last quarter 
of the previous financial year (1993-94) in 
procurement and issue prices of foodgrains, 
revisions in prices of other administered prices and 
supply shortfalls in some key commodities like 
cotton, suger, edible oils etc. Contrary to this, the 
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factors that contributed to the dampening of their 
prices during the current financial year have been 
(1) the open market sale of rice and wheat by FCI; 
and (2) relaxations in import of essential 
commodities in short supply such as sugar, edible 
oils and pulses. 


Raw Materials 


14. Raw materials group includes sub-groups of 
primary articles, non-food articles and minerals. This 
group registered a decline of 0.6 per cent by the 
end of first quarter April-June, 1995 as against a 
rise of 2.2 per cent in the same period of last year. 
During the second quarter, however, their prices 
rose marginally by 1.4 per cent but by the end of 
third quarter, October-December 1995, total growth 
in their prices was only 1.2 per cent which is quite 
a moderate rise as against the rise of 10.2 per cent 
in the corresponding period of last year (Table 5.3). 
Administered Items 

15. Administered items include mostly energy 
inputs - petroleum, electricity and urea. Their prices 
show a marginal decline in the current financial 
year in contrast to a rise of 2.5 per cent last year 
(Table 5.4). 

Essential Commodities 

16. The wholesale price of 30 essential 
commodities recorded a rise of 5.3 per cent during 
the current year upto December, 1995 as against 
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last year's rise of 10.4 per cent. The contribution 
of this group to current year’s inflation was nearly 
27 per cent, and like last year, was disproportionate 
to its weight in WPI (Table 5.4). 


Consumer Price Index Movement 


17. The movement in retail prices as measured 
by various Consumer Price Index Number series, 
namely (1) Industrial Workers (CPI-IW), (2) Urban 
Non-Manual Employees (CPI-UNME), and (3) 
Agricultural Labourers (CPI-AL), indicate that 
inflationary undercurrent in retail prices moved in 
tandem with wholesale prices recording a peak rise 
in July 1994 (11.1 per cent in CPI-IW and 13.4 per 
cent In CPI-AL). But in CPI-UNME which had a 
slower rise, the peak rise was reached fate in 
October, 1994. The distinctive feature of the CPI 
series this year is that even when there was a 
gradual deceleration in the growth of wholesale 
prices, the point-to-point annual inflation based on 
CPI has stayed at two-digit level through November 
1995 (Table 5.1). This indicates that deceleration 
in retail prices is slower so far compared to 
wholesale prices since May, 1995. This is 
apparently so because the consumer price series 
assign higher weightage to food items than the 
wholesale price series and since inflation rate based 
on WPI was still over 8 per cent upto end of 
November 1995, the sharp fall recorded in December 


1995-96 


ch | lh 
GENERAL INDEX 100.00 A 


Rice 12.45 3.69 

Whole wheat 4.43 2.25 0.1 
Wheat atta 1.75 0.76 ‘7 
Jowar 0.46 0.42 13.0 
Bajra 0.16 0.18 0.8 
Moong 0.53 0.20 10.0 
Gram 0.08 0.41 -15.7 
Masur 0.41 0.05 19.4 
Arhar 1.69 0.27 37.3 
Urad 0.35 0.15 1.4 
Coconut oil 0.09 0.17 24.1 
Groundnut oil 2.27 0.53 47 
Mustard oil 144 0.28 2.9 
Vanaspati 0.78 0.52 5.4 
Goat meat 2.12 0.52 Sr 
Fresh fish 1.31 0.51 5.1 
Milk 5.52 1.96 8.9 
Salt 0.15 0.04 18.3 
Chillies 0.63 0.32 30.6 
Onions 0.67 0.16 120.4 
Potatoes Tine 0.47 116.9 
Sugar 2.24 2.01 -2.2 
Gur 0.47 1.75 12.6 
Tea leaves 0.82 0.56 Poet 
Soft coke 0.80 0.35 3.0 
Kerosene oil 1.82 0.87 0.7 
Matchboxes PiU.2o 0.23 10.9 
Washing soap 1.33 0.59 4.0 
Long cloth 0.20 0.36 5.0 
Dhoties 0.35 1.19 44 
Sarees 2.05 uf 


Essential commodities 48.83 


1995 to 6 per cent would get reflected in CPI series 
only thereafter. Already in December 1995, it had 
declined to 9.7 per cent. 

18. The CPI-IW, the most common and widely 
used series indicates that by October 1995 in the 
current financial year the retail prices registered a 
growth rate of 8.9 per cent as against 8.2 per cent 
in the corresponding month last year (Table 5.6). 
The higher rate of growth is mainly ascribed to the 
uptrend seen in the group of essential commodities 
(which have a weight of 49 per cent in CPI-lW 
series) whose prices were higher by 10.2 per cent 
in October 1995. Apparently, vegetables especially 
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igsential Commodities 
NORA 


anges 


Annual rate of inflation 
October/October 


1994 


-1.5 -5.4 3.1 2.1 11.5 5.2 
-2.2 -1.1 4.0 8.1 4.9 9.0 
9.8 15.4 53.9 33.2 13.7 ree 
10.7 92 13.3 19.6 47.2 19.8 
8.8 0.9 17.9 15.1 18.6 19.0 
10.2 14.1 326 -42.6 15.2 16.1 
23:0 350 sea72 20.8 27.7 33.2 
9.4 89 51.6 44.4 7.4 7.4 
550 30:25 26.7 24.6 73.8 61.7 
1.2 -13 22.3 17.4 -12.1 -8.4 
15.0 14.7 10.4 19.7 06 ~° -0.9 
13.8 13:34 1.7 12.2 -7.1 8.4 
14.4 6.7 8.7 5.3 6.6 -2.4 
6.3 148 18.3 14.6 13.9 25.3 
1.9 16:72 * 19.1 16.5 10.3 33.0 
3.9 111i S 0.5 5.2 11.4 
8.6 3:72 83.3 44.0 12.4 1.7 
29.6 3247, 4 56.2 49.3 34.0 61.8 
$88 Jae. Z12 4.0 -2.0 -7.7 
598 567 45.9 49.9 59 -145 
0.2 0.4 -4.3 -0.9 14.1 125 7 
9.5 19.9 -3.1 -7.1 -8.5 -1.0 
0.6 7.4 2.3 39.1 1.2 -20.1 
1.6 52-65 0.0 3.2 5.2 
0.6 0.0 0.8 0.0 1.1 0.0 
7.3 05 13.8 4.7 8.1 0.6 
2.6 o.7 8.2 5.6 4.1 15.4 
11.5 6H «13.7 7.8 14.9 35.0 
10.6 9.8 9.7 12.5 15.1 14.0 
8.6 13.9 12.2 


potatoes, onions, arhar amongst pulses and edible 
oils were the major contributors to the uptrend in 
prices at retail level (Table 5.5 and Fig. 3). 


Measures taken to control inflation 


19. The stance of the monetary policy at any point 
of time is to draw a judicious balance between the 
growth in production and the general price level. 
This is normally done by RBI through its slack 
season and the busy season monetary policy. In 
view of its expectation of a GDP growth rate of 5.5 
per cent in 1995-96, and the desirability of limiting 
the inflation rate to below 8 per cent, the expansion 
in money supply (M,) was to be contained within 
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TARLES.6 a 
Movernent in Major Consumer Commodity Groups Based on CPI (IW) 


Weight 


(%) Apr-Jun 


General 

Food 

Pan, supari ete. 

Fuel & light 

Housing 

Clothing, bedding, footwear 
Miscellaneous 


the projected increase of 15.5 per Gent. In the 
credit policy of the second half of the current 
financial year also the RBI reiterated the need to 
ensure that the growth of money supply stayed 


7 Goxs2 | 
. See 


taken to Control Inflation 


Tia 


Pulses import und 
Adjustment in trade and tariff policies in the Budget 
me culrent year to eneure that domestic prices of, 


Substantial reduction in excise duties on a number 


er OGL with duty reduced to 5 


___ of items expected to accelerate the pace of indus- 
trial revival and raise industrial growth = ists 
“© Strengthening of public distribution system and its. 
expansion in RPDS areas. a: it, 
@ Reduction of fiscal deficit in the budget proposals | 
_ for current financlal year to 5.5 per cent of GDP as. 

against 6.7 per Cent in the last financial year. | 
_@ Placing a cap on Central Government's borrowings 

' from the RBI through the issue of ad-hoc Treasury 
Bills and containing monetary growth through a se- 
ries of measures including raising of CRR and sale 
of Government securities bythe RBI 


1995-96 


Variation In Consumer Prices(%) 
' 4994-95 
Apr-Jun 


Apr-Oct 


within this targeted growth. This had a salutary 
effect on the growth of prices, and the inflation rate 
deceleration, though slower in the first half of the 
year, began to fall rather steeply in December 1995. 
The important steps taken both on demand side and 
supply side to control inflation are given in Box 5.2. 


Public Distribution System 


20. Availability of foodgrains-mainly rice and wheat, 
sugar, edible oils and kerosene is ensured through 
a net work of fair price shops (FPSs) where each 
such shop is envisaged to serve a population of 
2000. From over 4 lakhs in March, 1992 the number 
of FPSs rose to over 4.33 lakhs as on 31 March, 
1995, of which the number Operating in rural areas 
rose from 3.05 lakhs to 3.30 lakhs. In urban areas 
their number rose from 94 thousand to 1.02 lakhs. 
For the tribal, hill and arid area populations remotely 
located and having poor infrastructure, additional 
items like tea, soap, pulses and iodised salt are 
made available under the scheme known as 
Revamped Public Distribution Scheme (RPDS). This 
scheme, started in June, 1992 in 1700 blocks, is 
now operating in 1775 blocks. Additional quantity of 
3.1 lakh tonnes of foodgrains of rice and wheat are 
envisaged to be distributed in these areas. By 
December 1995, the number of fair price shops 
operating in RPDS areas is reported to be 102264 
out of which, 54500 fair price shops had been 
brought under the door step delivery scheme. It 
has now been decided that the geographical 


coverage of RPDS would be extended to all the 


2446 Employment Assurance Scheme (EAS) Blocks. 
Foodgrains - rice and wheat - are allocated to States/ 
UTs for RPDS blocks at prices lower by Rs.50 per 
quintal than the issue price for normal PDS and, it 
is ensured further, that the retail price at RPDS 
_ is not higher than CIP by more than 25 paise/ 
g. 
21. Supply of Sugar for PDS was maintained at a 
level of 3.36 to 3.88 lakh tonnes per month during 


1995-96. Allocations were raised to 4.02 lakh tonnes 
in October and 3.60 lakh tonnes in November 1995 
to meet the festival season requirement. During 
1994-95, the Government imported 9.77 lakh tonnes 
and in 1995-96 about 2 lakh tonnes of sugar 
exclusively for augmenting PDS stocks. Government 
also arranged import of 1.5 lakh tonnes of edible oil 
(palmolein) at concessional duty of 20 per cent, 
well in advance of the festival season for distribution 
in States so as to check speculative price spurt in 
edible oils. 


Foodgrains 


22. Central Government's food stocks have three 
important functional components - food security 
reserve, operational stocks and market intervention 
stocks. Stocks are released each month for 
distribution to the State Governments for supply 
through the PDS. Each State is allocated a 
prescribed quantity based on past demand, off-take 
trends, relative need and other related factors 
besides adhering to the norm of maintaining the 
prescribed minimum buffer stock for meeting food 
security needs. Stocks are also released for open 
sale to augment supplies and help moderate the 
open market prices. 


Foodgrains Allocation and Off-take 


23. Allocation of 11-12 million tonnes of rice and 
9-10 million tonnes of wheat to States for distribution 
through PDS has generally been the norm in the 
past few years. However, the actual offtake by the 
States in three successive years, 1992-93 to 1994- 
95, has been much lower, reflecting perhaps better 
free market access and narrowing down of price 
differential between PDS retail price and the free 
market price. The offtake had particularly dropped 
more in case of wheat (Table 5.7). During 1995-96 
(till November 95), the offtake of wheat has been 
only 3.17 million tonnes, a little more than the 
corresponding period last year. As for rice, the 
annual allocation has continuously increased from 
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9.61 million tonnes in 1990-91 to 13.32 million tonnes 
in 1994-95. As against these allocations the annual 
offtake of rice which was 9.95 million tonnes in 
1991-92, dropped to 8.88 million tonnes in 1993-94 
and further down to 7.98 million tonnes in 1994-95. 
In 1995-96, however, rice offtake was 6.21 million 
tonnes till November 1995 which is higher than the 
offtake of 5.20 million tonnes in the corresponding 
period last year. Overall offtake for PDS in 1995- 
96 is likely to be higher over the preceding year. 


New Schemes for Utilisation of Surplus Food 
Stocks 


24. The Prime Minister in his Independence Day 
Speech on 15th August 1994, announced New 
Schemes for utilisation of surplus public stocks of 
foodgrains for the benefit of the economically and 
socially weaker sections of the society. The Schemes 
now under operation are: 


(i) Release of Subsidised Wheat to MFIL and its 
Franchised Units 


A quantity of 1.87 lakh tonnes of wheat was 
earmarked for supply to the Modern Food Industries 
India Ltd. (MFIL) during 1994-95 priced at Rs.3020 
per tonne, which was Rs.1,000 per tonne lower 
than the Central Issue Price for PDS. Out of 1.87 
lakh tonnes, 1.5 lakh tonnes was meant for bread 
manufacturing and the remaining 0.37 lakh tonnes 
for production of energy foods. The supply of low 
priced wheat was to ensure reduction in the prices 
of bread by 50 paise for 800 gms. loaf and 25 paise 
for 400 gms. loaf and keeping the price of energy 
foods frozen during the period of supply of wheat at 
concessional rate. Subsequently, it was decided to 
release 2358 tonnes wheat per month from March 
1995 to the ‘franchised units’ of MFIL for bread 
manufacturing at par with MFIL and subject to same 
terms and conditions. Since the inception of the 
scheme, 1.60 lakh tonnes of wheat has been lifted 
by MFIL and its franchised units till November 1995 
Government has extended the scheme for a further 
period of one year upto 3ist October 1996. 


(ii) Supply of Subsidised Foodgrains to SC/ST/ 
OBC Hostels 


This Scheme was launched in October,1994. A 
quantity of 1.68 lakh tonnes of foodgrains (rice and 
wheat) per annum was earmarked to be issued to 
Hostels having at least two-third inmates belonging 
to SC/ST/OBC_ categories, at a price which is Rs. 
500 per tonne lower than the Central Issue Prices 
for PDS. Since the inception of the scheme in 
October 1994, a total quantity of about 1.26 lakh 
tonnes of foodgrains comprising 0.04 lakh tonnes 
of wheat and 1.22 lakh tonnes of rice had been 
lifted till August 95 
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(iii) Employment Generation Scheme 


An annual quantity of 5 lakh tonnes of foodgrains 
(rice and wheat) for a period of 5 years, was 
allocated at concessional price which was Rs.1,000 
per tonne lower than the Central Issue Prices for 
PDS, for Employment Generation through 
manufacture of food products by families falling 
below poverty line . Out of this allocation, 3.6 lakh 
tonnes was for rural areas and the balance 1.5 lakh 
tonnes for urban areas. Since the inception of the 
scheme a total quantity of 3192 tonnes (2651 tonnes 
wheat and 541 tonnes rice) has been lifted under 
the scheme by States/UTs till September 1995. 


Mid-Day Meals Scheme 


25. The Ministry of Human Resource Development 
has launched on 15 August 1995 the Mid-Day Meals 
Scheme for the benefit of students enrolled In 
Primary Schools in 2368 RPDS/EAS Blocks. About 
0.89 million tonnes of foodgrains would be required 
for distribution to States/UTs under this scheme 
during 1995-96 (8 months). The foodgrains for the 
Scheme are supplied to States/UTs free of cost. In 
addition, handling/transport charges will also be 
reimbursed to States by the Ministry of HRD 


Beginning of 
est ehh 


Janurary-1992 
April 

July 

October 


January-1993(P) 
April 

July 

October 


January-1994(P) 
April 

July 

October 


January-1995(P) 
Ap-ril 

July 

October 
January-1996 (P) 


‘Provisional’ - (P) 


(Department of Education) subject to a maximum 
ceiling of Rs.25 per quintal. The FCI would, 
however, charge economic cost of the foodgrains 
(rice and wheat) supplied by It to States/UTs under 
this scheme from the Ministry of HRD. The Ministry 
of HRD have placed a revolving fund of Rs.150 
crore at the disposal of FCI for implementation of 
the scheme. The scheme is to be extended to all 
other Low Female Literacy (LFL) Blocks (2005) 
during 1996-97 and to all Primary Schools in the 
country, 828 Blocks and 3,000 Nagar Palikas during 
1997-98. A total quantity of 50892 tonnes of wheat 
and 68618 tonnes of rice has been issued by FCI 
to States/UTs under the Mid-Day Meals Scheme 
from 165th August 1995 to November, 1995. 


Open Market Sale of Foodgrains by FCI 


26. Food Corporation of India (FCl) was authorised 
to sell wheat and rice in the open market to serve 
the twin objective of disposing of some of its surplus 
stock and to check the rise In their market prices 
as a part of its market intervention function to 
moderate supply side effects on inflation. It sold 
79,47 lakh tonnes of wheat from October, 1993 to 
March, 1995 and 30.10 lakh tonnes of wheat in the 


current financial year upto the end of November, 
1995. FCI also sold 4.7 lakh tonnes of rice from 
January, 1994 to March, 1995. The Government 
has decided to continue open sale of 15 lakh tonnes 
of rice (fine and superfine variety) during 1995-96. 
Against this authorisation, 7 lakh tonnes of rice has 
been sold by FCI upto the end of November, 1995. 


Foodgrain Procurement and Stocks 


27. During 1995-96, 12.33 million tonnes of wheat 
was procured compared to 11.87 million tonnes 
procured during 1994-95. Rice procurement for 
Central Pool during 1994-95 (Oct 94 - Sept 95) was 
13.29 million tonnes as against 13.65 million tonnes 
procured during 1993-94. The procurement of rice 
in the Central Pool during 1995-96 kharif marketing 
season beginning October 1995, has been 6.72 
million tonnes tili 31st January 1996 as against 10.37 
million tonnes in the corresponding period of the 
previous kharif marketing season (Table 5,10), 
Current indications are that procurement of rice in 
1995-96 (October 1995 - September 1996) may be 
substantially lower than last year. 


28. The stock position of foodgrains In the Central 
Pool continued to be excellent during 1995-96. The 
record procurement during the last three years had 
pushed up stocks of hoth rice and wheat far in 
excess of the minimum norms. As on ‘1st April, 
1995 the Central Pool had a total stock of 26.80 
million tonnes comprising 18.08 milion tonnes of 
rice and 8.72 million tonnes of wheat. As on ‘st 
July 1995, the stock position of foodgrains in the 
Central Pool was 35.62 million tonnes which was 
the highest level ever achieved. At the start of the 
Kharif marketing season on 1st October 1995, the 
Central Pool had 13 million tonnes of rice and 16.78 
million tonnes of wheat, totalling 29.78 million tonnes 
of foodgrains, as against the minimum buffer stock 
level of 16.6 million tonnes prescribed for October 
(Table 5.8 and 5.9). 


Central Issue Prices for PDS/RPDS 


29. The Central Issue Prices (CIP) for Public © 


Distribution System (PDS) which are uniform for all 
States remained unchanged since 1st February 
4994 when CIP for PDS for wheat was fixed at Rs. 
402 per quintal (Rs. 352 per quintal for RPDS) and 
for rice at Rs. 537 per quintal for common variety, 
Rs.617 for fine and Rs. 648 for super fine rice (Table 
5.11). For RPDS areas, CIP is Rs.50 per quintal 
less than the CIP for PDS areas. 


30. Although the minimum support prices of wheat 
and paddy have been raised each year and the 
procurement prices of levy rice have also been 
revised upward consequent to the revision of the 
minimum support price, there has been no 
corresponding revision in the CIP of rice and wheat 
since February 1994. This has resulted in higher 
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TABLE 6.9 
_ Central Pool Stocks 
(Million Tonnes) 


8.58 8.15 
1981 6.21 4.91 11.12 
1982 5.34 5.01 10.35 
1983 4.77 6.99 11.76 
1984 4.34 10.45 14,79 
1985 6.74 14,54 21.28 
1986 9.06 14.93 23.99 
1987 8.50 13.93 22.43 
1988 5.91 7,35 13,26 
1989 4.09 4.44 8.53 
5.65 5.61 


8.66 9.24 
1992" 8.63 5,28 13.91 
1993" 8.52 3,28 11,80 
1994* 147 10,82 21,99 
1995* 17.24 12,88 30,12 
1996* 11,50 13.12 24.62 


Buffer Norms for 
let January 7.7 v2 15.4 


food subsidy burden on the Government. The 
Central Issue Prices of foodgrains for PDS/RPDS 
are fixed deliberately much below the economic cost 
of foodgrains with a view to making foodgrains 
available to PDS consumers at reasonable prices. 


31. While the Central Issue Prices (ex-FC' 
godowns) are fixed by the Central Government fo 
PDS as well as RPDS, the ‘retail end’ prices fo: 
PDS and RPDS are fixed by the State Governments, 
taking Into account the transportation cost and the 
dealer's commission etc. For RPDS, however, a 
maximum celling of Rs.25 per quintal has been fixed 
by Central Government on account of transportation 
cost etc. which can be built up by State Government 
in fixing retall prices for RPDS. There are States 


Wheat and Rice 
Pool) ae 


| Wheat 
(April ~ March) 
Hh ‘Qty % chenge 
1085-86 10.34 11.3 8.86 412 
1986-87 10.53 1.8 8.24 -7.0 
1987-88 7.68 -25.2 6,33 23.0 
1988-89 6.58 
1989-90 8.04 35.8 10.88 56.8 
1990-91 11,07 23.7 11.74 7.8 
1901-97 7.75 -29.9 9.24 -213 
1092-93 6.38 “17.7 41.79 276 
1993-04 12.83 401.1 13.65 15.8 
1994-05 11.87 -7.5 13.29 2.7 
1995-06 12.33" 6.728 


(*) + Position up to Dec 1995. ($) - Position as on 3 04.4096, 
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which have fixed the ‘retail end’ prices for PDS and 
RPDS consumers even lower than the CIP. This 
involves additional subsidy burden which is borne 
by the States. The Government of Andhra Pradesh, 
Tamil Nadu and Orissa are operating Rs.2 per kg. 
scheme for rice and Government of Gujarat Is 
Operating Rs.2 per kg. wheat scheme and the 
consequent additional subsidy is therefore borne by 
these States (Table 5.11 and 5.12). 


WARE SG 0 
Periodical Revisions in PDS Central issue 
_PeGICIP) = 


"Ries es Wheat 
Fine Superfine _ 


Date of Comtnon 


; Pevision 


i bi : 


215 1982 (Aug) 160 
1983 (Apr) 172 
1986 (Feb) 190 
1987(May) 195 
1988(Mar) 204 


1982 (Oct) 
1984 (Jan) 208 220 235 
1985 (Oct) 217 =—-229 244 
| 1986 (Feb) . 231-243 253 
1986 (Oct) 239 «251, 266 
1987 (Oct) 239 264 279 
1989 (Jan) 244 304 325 
1990 (Jun) 289 349 370 
1991 (Dec) 377 437 458 
1993 (Jan) 437 497 518 
1994 (Feb) 537 s-«617 648 


1990(May) 234 
1991(Dec) 280 
1993 (Jan) 330 
1994 (Feb) 402 


Food Subsidy 


32. The total food Subsidy borne by the Central 
Government which was Rs.2,000 crore in 1987-88 
has been rising progressively over the years and 
was Rs.5,537 crore in 1993-94, Rs.5,100 crore in 
1994-95 and has been budgeted at Rs.5,250 crore 
in 1995-96 (Revised Estimate). The consumer 
Subsidy which was Rs.125.78 per quintal on rice 
and Rs.163.47 per quintal on wheat in 1994-95, 
has risen to Rs.128.37 per quintal in case of rice 
and Rs.143.67 per quintal in the case of wheat in 
the Revised Estimates for 1995-96. 


Agriculture Price Support and Food Security 
Policy 


33. The objective of the Government Food Security 
Policy is to ensure availability of foodgrains to the 
public at an affordable Price. The Public Distribution 
System which has existed in the country since the 
2nd World War, strives to meet these twin objectives. 
The price support for production, procurement and 
maintenance of public stocks of rice and wheat, are 
the principal operative instruments of the country’s 
food security and public distribution policy. The 
procurement of coarse grains has been negligible 
over the years due to higher prevailing prices in the 
open market and therefore, no stocks of coarse 
grains are available in the Central Pool for distribution 
through PDS. 


34. The country has been able to sustain 
appreciable growth in the production of foodgrains 


especially since early seventies by following the 
mechanism of minimum support prices to ensure 
that farmers get remunerative prices for their 
produce and there is no exploitation of farmers by 
the trading community, particularly during the 
harvesting season. The Commission for Agricultural 
Costs and Prices (CACP) recommends farm support 
prices for wheat, paddy, coarse grains and pulses 
etc. before the onset of the rabi and the kharif 
marketing seasons. The Food Corporation of India 
(with the.active cooperation and participation of the 
State Governments and State level procuring 
agencies) is the principal operating agency for 
implementing the price support policy of the 
Government. Rice is mainly procured for the Central 
Pool under levy imposed on the rice millers/traders 
under the Essential Commodities Act, 1955 and 
the levy orders issued by the State Governments. 
In years when there is likely shortage of foodgrains 
in the Central Pool, Government resorts to import 
of foodgrains to augment domestic stocks. The 
Stock of foodgrains in the Central Pool is basically 
utilised for distribution to PDS consumers. However, 
depending on the behaviour of the open market 
prices and the stock position in the Central Pool, 
the public stock of foodgrains are also utilised for 
market intervention as an instrument of supply 
management policy. 


35. Based on a Study by a technical group, 
minimum buffer stocking levels have been prescribed 
for rice and wheat to be maintained in the Central 
Poo! as on 1st January, 1st April, 1st July and 1st 
October in a year during the Eighth Plan period. 
As already explained, the stock position of foodgrains 
in Central Pool continued to remain much above 
the prescribed minimum norms for 1995-96. 


36. The Minimum Support Price (MSP) for major 
crops is recommended to the Government each 
year by the Commission for Agricultural Costs and 
prices (CACP) based on a detailed study of costs 
of production and other relevant factors. Cereals 
for which CACP recommends MSPs are paddy, 
wheat, jowar, bajra, maize and ragi. It also 
recommends prices for four pulses i.e. gram, arhar, 
moong and urad: six onseeds, namely, groundnut, 
sunflower, soyabean, rapeseed/mustard, Safflower, 
toria and one tree crop, namely copra. It also 
recommends MSPs for four non-food crops i.e. 
cotton, jute, sugarcane and tobacco (Table 9.13). 


Movement of Agricultural Prices Relative to 
Industrial Prices 


37. The ratio of agricultural prices to the price of 
manufactured products indicates a more favourable 
movement for agricultural sector since 1991-92. The 
ratio of the agricultural Price index te the index of 
Prices of manufactured Products in the Surrent 
financial year (up to December) was 113.3, a little 


. Andhra Pradesh 


(White Cards) 
(Pink Cards) 


. Arunachal Pradesh 
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. Bihar (Upto 5 kms) 
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(i) 
Procurement a 


, Commodities | 


iat 


Common 


Paddy P 
Fine 2 
Super fine 225 250 290 350 380 395 
2 Coarse cereals P FAQ 180 205 240 260 280 300 
3 Maize P FAQ 180 210 245 265 290 310 
4 Wheat P FAQ 225 275' 330' 350 360 380 
5 Barley M FAQ 200 210 260 275 285 295 
6 Gram M FAQ 450 500 600 640 670 700 
7 Arhar M FAQ 480 545 640 700 760 800 
8 Moong M FAQ 480 545 640 700 760 800 
9 Urad M FAQ 480 545 640 700 760 800 
10 Sugarcane? Ss FAQ 23 26 31 34,5 39, 1° 42,5 
11. Cotton M F-414/H777 620 695 800 900 1000 1150 
M H-4 750 840 950 1050 1200 1350 
12 Groundnut M FAQ 580 646 750 800 860 900 
13 Jute M TD-5 320 375 400 450 470 490 
14 Rape and mustard S FAQ 600 670 760 810 830 860 
15 Sunflower M FAQ 600 670 800 850 900 950 
16 Soyabean M Black 350 395 475 525 570 600 
| M Yellow 400 445 625 580 625 680 
17 Safflower M FAQ 575 640 720 760 780 800 
18 Torla M FAQ 570 725 780 
Tobacco M 
M 
Copra (milling) M 


Copra balls 


6 for every 0.1 percentage point Increase in the recovery above 
ase In the recovery shove 10 percent, 


| upto 10 per ce 
announced. 


TABLE 5.14 — lower than the preceding year's annual average of 
114.5. The Government's agricultural price policy 
has attempted to correct the earlier policy bias 
favouring industry thus creating conditions to bring 
about a more favourable trade regime for agricultural 


producers. 


Outlook 
38. The deceleration in the growth of wholesale 


1982-83 
1983-84 112.8 
1984-85 120,1 129.2 117.5 109.9 
1965-86 125.4 129.1 124.4 103.8 
1986-87 132.7 142.8 129.2 110.5 
1987-88 143.6 161.8 138.5 116.8 
1988-89 154.3 170.9 151.6 112.7 
1989-90 165.7 174.4 168.6 103.5 
1990-91 182.7 198.3 182.8 108.5 
1991-92 207.8 236.8 203.4 116.4 
1992-93 228.7 255.5 225.6 113.2 
1993-94 247.8 271.4 243,2 111.6 
1994-96 274.7 307.7 268.8 114.5 
1995-96° 295.0 ’ 330.8 291.0 113.3 
"= Composite Index of the sub-groups - Food Articles 

and Non-food Articles Hay 

4 = Annual average April-December, 1998 ne 

Source: Office of Economic Adviser, Minlatry of Industy, 


i bot ii LU prices resulting in the inflation rate falling sharply to 


9 per cent by end of January 1996 is likely to continue 
through this financial year. Much of the success in 
controlling Inflation in the current financial year Is 
attributable to the success of the Government and 
the Reserve Bank in Containing monetary growth 
and managing the supply of essential commodities. 
Market prices of rice and wheat remained subdued 
in 1995-96 mainly because of open market sale of 
foodgrains by Food Corporation of India, Given the 
high level of public stocks in January 1996, the 
supply side factors should by and large continue to 
remain favourable through the next year and, if the 
1996 Monsoon turns out to be favourable, a 
moderate inflation rate should be a reasonable 
prognosis, 


EXTERNAL SECTOR 


The remarkable improvement in India's balance of 
payments witnessed in 1993-94 was sustained in 
1994-95. According to the DGCI&S data exports 
continued to show buoyancy with a growth of 18.4 
per cent in US dollar terms and private transfers 
were also buoyant. There was a large increase In 
imports by 22.9 per cent in line with the expansion 
in industrial growth and investment activities. Invisible 
payments also rose considerably, reflecting the 
liberal policy regime for current payments. As a 
result, the current account deficit widened from the 
abnormally low level of US $315 million in 1993-94 
to US $2315 million In 1994-95. At this level, the 
current account deficit was about 0.8 per cent of 
GDP which Is modest. The rise In the current 
account deficit in 1994-95 was anticipated as the 
economy recovered and did not pose any financing 
problems. In fact, total capital flows in 1994-95 were 
much in excess of financing needs, reflecting the 
continuing reserve bulld up of about US $4.76 billion 
during 1994-95. Foreign currency assets of the 
Reserve Bank of India (RBI) increased from US 
$15.07 billion at the end of March 1994 to a historical 
peak of US $20.81 billion at the end of March 1995. 
Total foreign exchange reserves, including gold and 
Special Drawing Rights (SDRs), amounted to US 
$25.19 billion at the end of March 1995, equivalent 
to about ten months of imports In 1994-95. 


9. The trade and payments position remained 
reasonably comfortable during 1995-96. For the 
third year in succession, export growth was robust, 
supported by a congenial domestic policy 
environment. Import growth was also high, reflecting 
the continued good performance of the industrial 
sector. Net inflow of invisibles marked a sharp 
decline over the previous year, partly due to inflows 
of private transfers declining from the abnormally 
high level of 1993-94 to a level consistent with 
normal trends, and partly due to an Increase in 
interest payments on foreign loans. Reflecting these 
developments on the trade and invisibles accounts, 
the current account deficit widened in 1995-96. But 


the level of the deficit was reasonable and 
sustainable. On the capital account, foreign 
investment flows were the major component, as in 
the two previous years. However, there was @ 
significant deceleration in these flows, mainly 
because of the subdued trend in portfolio 
investments. Direct foreign investment flows, on 
the other hand, showed a considerable improvement. 
The residual financing need was met by drawing 
down foreign exchange reserves. Foreign currency 
assets of the RBI declined by US $4.48 billion, to 
a level of US $16.32 billion by the end of January 
4996. The decline In reserves reflects the expansion 
in imports and greater Investment absorption 
capacity of the economy in response to reform 
measures Introduced since 1991. 

3. The year 1995-96 saw an end to the prolonged 
stability of the rupee-dollar exchange rate from 
March 1993. This stability against the dollar had 
arisen because this period had seen buoyant inflows 
of portfolio capital which forced the Reserve Bank 
to intervene to prevent an appreciation. Although 
these flows slowed down in the last quarter of 1994- 
95, the exchange rate remained stable until August 
4995 after which It depreciated against the US dollar. 
The second half of 1995-96 was characterised by 
periodic speculative pressure on the exchange rate 
which were actively countered by the Reserve Bank 
of India. On the whole, the adjustment In the 
exchange rate by the end of January 1996 has 
brought the real effective exchange rate of the rupee 
back to approximately the level that prevailed in 
March 1993. 

4. India's external debt rose from US $92.70 billion 
at the end of March 1994 to US $99.04 billion at 
the end of March 1995. Of the US $6.34 billion 
increase in external debt during 1994-95, as much 
as US $5.61 billion, or 88% of the increase, was 
due to exchange rate changes alone. The increase 
in external debt at constant end March 1994 
exchange rates was only US $794 million during 
4994-95. Provisional estimates for the current 
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financial year show that India’s external debt has 
declined by US $5.20 billion during the first six 
months to US $93.84 billion at the end of September 
1995. Two-thirds of the decline in external debt is 
accounted for the appreciation of the US dollar 
against major world currencies since March 1995. 
The long term. debt has declined by US $5.43 billion 
and the short term debt has increased marginally 
by US $0.23 billion since end March 1995. As a 
percentage of GDP, India’s external debt has 
declined from the peak of 41.0 percent in 1991-92 
to 33.0 percent in 1994-95. The external debt stock 
at the end of September 1995 works out to about 
29.4 percent of the estimated GDP for 1995-96. 
Debt service payments as a percentage of current 
account receipts have also declined markedly from 


35.3 percent in 1990-91 to 26.6 percent in 1994-95 
and it is expected to decline further in 1995-96. 


The Balance of Payments 
5. Table 6.1 presents a summary view of India’s 


balance of payments for the years 1990-91 through | 


April-September of 1995-96. The developments in 
India's trade and payments over the past five years 
mark a noticeable structural change towards a more 
stable and sustainable balance of payments. During 
the post liberalization period, there has been a sharp 
improvement in the coverage of import payments 
through export earnings. The coverage ratio Has 
averaged around 88 percent since 1992-93, 
compared with only 52.4 percent at the beginning 
of the 1980's and about 70 percent at the end of 


. Exports 


ey 


Current account balance 


Preliminary Actuals; 


if any, in the subsequent years, 


Include delayed exports receipts and errors & orale. For 
& omissions arising out of dual 
Management System (LERMS). 


2. Imports 27914 21064 
Of which : POL 6028 5364 
3. Trade balance -9437 -2798 
4. Invisibles (net) -243 1620 
Non-factor services 979 1207 
Investment income -3752 -3830 
Pvt. transfers 2069 3783 
Official Grants 461 460 
5. Current Account Balance -9680 -1178 
6. External assistance (net) 2210 3037 
7. Commercial borrowings (net)! 2249 1456 
8. IMF (net) 1214 786 
9. NRI deposits (net) 1536 290 
10. Rupee debt service -1193 -1240 
11. Foreign investment 68 154 
of which : 
(i) DFI 68 154 
(ii) Fils 0 0 
(iii) Euro equities 0 0 
12. Other flows? 2318 271 
13. Capital account total(net) 8402 4754 
14. Reserve use (-increase) 1278 -3576 
Memo items: 
Exports 6.2 L.3 
Imports 9.4 8.3 
Trade balance -3.2 -1.1 
Invisibles balance -0.1 0.7 


Q.E.: Quick estimates” 
Figures include receipt on account of India 


18869 


mriane rates: applicable 


22700 


iM nee 


23237 23985 31269 13385 18165 
6100 5650 5882 2650 3113 
-4368 -1285 -4506 -1532 -3185 
842 970 2191 1096 445 
1128 777 -494 -659 -193 
-3422 -4002 -3905 -1938 -2112 
2773 3825 6200 3569 2600 
363 370 390 124 150 
-3526 -315 -2315 -436 -2740 
1859 1700 1250 -55 -40 
-358 1252 1029 -73 25 
1288 191 -1146 -1134 -839 
2001 940 847 621 59 
-878 -745 -1050 -650 -300 
585 4110 4895 2586 1490 
344 620 1314 466 856 
1 1665 1503 1017 533 
240 1460 1839 903 46 
-243 1735 1247 2463 1056 
4254 9183 7072 3758 1451 
-728 -8868 -4757 -3322 1289 
As per cent of GDP 
7.8 8.9 8.9 
9.8 9.4 10.4 
2.0 -0.5 -1.5 
0.2 0.4 0.7 


ine year 1992-93, it tales incl hd 


> - 


oe TABLE 6.2 


| Ratios of selected items of the Balance of Payments 
1085-86 1669-90 1990-91 “1901-92 1902-03 1903-04 


Exports/Imports (%) 52.4 
Current accoun’UGDP (%) -1.6 


Current account deficit 2095 
(US$ million) 


ECB/TC (%) 10.9 
NRI deposits/TC (%) 9.7 
External assistance/TC (%) 60.9 


Debt service payments 10.2 


as a % of current receipts 


the 1980's (Table 6.2). There has also been a 6. There has been a structural change in the capital 
marked improvement in the flow of invisible receipts. account in terms of a sharp reduction in debt 
Together, these changes brought about a sharp creating flows and an increased recourse to non- 
reduction in the ratio of the current account deficit debt creating foreign investment flows. For example, 
to GDP, from an unsustainable level of 3.2 percent debt creating flows, as a percentage of total capital 
flows in the balance of payments, averaged as much 


in 1990-91 to 0.8 percent in 1994-95. 


(Per Cent) 


40 aes 


1980-81 1985-86 


1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 


———— 
———————— nn 


(US$ million) 


1980-81 1985-86 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-931993-94 1994-951995-—96 


(Per Cent) 


1980-81 1985-86 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 


as 97 percent during the Seventh Plan period 
(1985-86 to 1989-90). But the ratio declined very 
Sharply to less than 18 percent in 1994-95. As 
shown in Table 6.2, this declining trend is shared by 
all the major components of debt flows, namely, 
external assistance, commercial borrowing, and 
non-resident deposits. This favourable shift, away 
from recourse to debt creating flows for financing 
the current account deficit, has obvious implications 
for moderating and reducing future debt service 
liabilities. 


Current Account 


7. The strength and resilience of India's balance 
of payments in recent years has been largely due 
to the robust export growth witnessed during the 
last three years. Compared to the negative growth 
of 1.5 percent in 1991-92 and a lacklustre growth 
of 3.8 percent in 1992-93, exports in US dollar terms, 
as per DGCI&S data, recorded a growth rate of 
20.0 percent in 1993-94, 18.4 percent in 1994-95 
and 24.2 percent during April-December of 1995- 
96. Imports remained subdued until the greater part 
of 1993-94, reflecting sluggish industrial activity. 
Towards the end of the year, however, imports began 
to pick up in line with the recovery in industrial 
activity. The growth in imports in US dollar terms, 
as measured by the DGCI&S data, increased from 
6.5 per cent in 1993-94 to 22.9 percent in 1994-95, 
During April-December 1995, imports grew at a 
much faster rate of 29.3 percent. The trade deficit, 
measured on the basis of DGCI&S data, was US 
$1.07 billion in 1993-94 and rose to US $2.32 billion 
in 1994-95. It increased to US $3.53 billion during 
April-December 1995. 


8. On the invisibles account, there was a 
turnaround from a net outflow of US $0.24 billion in 
1990-91 to a net inflow of US $1.62 billion in 1991- 
92. This increased further to US $2.19 billion in 
1994-95. The increase was supported by a 
significant improvement in tourism earnings and a 
major spurt in private transfer receipts in response 
to the incentives of a market determined exchange 
rate. Tourism earnings, in US dollar terms, have 
recorded a growth of 12 percent in 1994-95, largely 
reflecting an increase in per capita expenditure. The 
growth in tourist arrivals was only 1.9 percent. In 
1995-96, it is estimated that tourism earnings will 
rise by about 20 percent, coupled with tourist arrivals 
increasing at about 12 percent. Similarly, the inflow 
of private transfers recorded a quantum jump from 
US $2.07 billion in 1990-91 to US $3.83 billion in 
1993-94. with a further increase to US $6.20 billion 
in 1994-95. In 1995-96, private transfers are ex- 
pected to decline somewhat compared to 1994-95, 
while maintaining the upward trend over 1993-94. 


9g. These developments moved the current account 
balance from an unsustainable deficit of US $9.68 
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billion in 1990-91 to a marginal deficit of US $315 
million in 1993-94. With the revival on investment 
and industrial growth in 1994-95, the current account 
deficit widened to US $2.32 billion in 1994-95 in the 
wake of a surge in imports. As a percentage of 
gross domestic product (GDP), the current account 
deficit declined from 3.2 percent in 1990-91 to 0.12 
per cent in 1993-94, before rising to 0.8 per cent in 
1994-95. A further increase the current account 
deficit is expected in 1995-96 when the deficit is 
projected to reach around 1.5 per cent of GDP 
which is regarded as a sustainable level. 


Capital Account 


10. As noted above, there has been a major 
compositional shift, away from debt creating capital 
flows and in favour of non-debt creating foreign 
investment flows. On a net basis, the two major 
long term debt creating flows, namely, external 
assistance and commercial borrowing, have 
declined, when taken together, from an average of 
US $4.50 billion per annum during 1990-92, to US 
$2.84 billion in 1993-94 and US $2.28 billion in 
1994-95. 


External Assistance 


11. Gross disbursements of loans under the 
external assistance head have shown a declining 
trend over the years. From a peak of US $4.37 
billion in 1991-92, when special quick-disbursing 
assistance had been mobilised, disbursements under 
external assistance have slowed down to an average 
of about US $3.3 billion a year in the next two 
years, and to about US $3.1 billion during 1994-95. 
Disbursements during the current financial year have 
been distinctly sluggish. During April-December 
1995, gross loan disbursements were only US $1706 
million compared with US $1882 million in the same 
period of the previous year. Sluggish disbursements 
are attributed to the fact that much of aid is tied to 
projects where implementation is slow for a variety 
of reasons. As in previous years, aid disbursements 
are expected to pick up significantly in the last 
quarter of the financial year. 


External Commercial Borrowing 


12. After a sharp drop from US $4.25 billion in 
4990-91 to US $1.17 billion in 1992-93, gross 
disbursements of external commercial borrowings 
(ECB), including disbursements of defence credits 
and self liquidating loans, rose markédly to US $3.84 
billion in 1994-95. During the current financial year 
upto September 1995, gross disbursements of ECB 
amounted to about US $1.45 billion. External 
commercial borrowings are permitted by the 
Government as an important source of finance for 
Indian firms for the expansion of existing capacity 
and also for new investments. Utilization of 
borrowing is restricted to financing foreign currency 
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capital expenditures, except for power projects, 
where financing of capital equipment from domestic 
companies is also permitted. Borrowings are 
permitted within annual ceilings and they are 
monitored closely, in the light of the balance of 
payments and consistent with maintaining total 
external debt within prudent limits. 


13. On account of a revival in investments in 1994- 
95 and demand for external commercial borrowing 
from investors in newly opened infrastructure sectors 
like power, there was a large demand for such 
borrowing during 1995-96. Hence, during the year, 
the minimum maturity requirements under ECB 
guidelines were revised upwards. ECBs upto US 
$15 million or its equivalent are required to have a 
minimum average tenor of 3 years and those above 
US $15 million or its equivalent require minimum 
average tenor of 7 years. Proposals relating to 
infrastructure projects like power, oil exploration and 
telecommunications and projects with a strong 
export orientation are accorded priority. The 
minimum maturity requirement for 100% export 
oriented units (EOUs) has been relaxed from 7 years 
to an average tenor of 3 years. 


14. In view of the tight liquidity position prevailing 
in the domestic market in the latter half of the current 
financial year, it was decided that Development 
Financial Institutions, while adhering to the average 
minimum maturity criteria prescribed in the ECB 
guidelines, would be permitted to on-lend to 
. borrowers at different maturities and such on-lending 
could be used for product related rupee expenditure. 
Further, the facility available to manufacturing 
companies to avail ECB upto US $1 million or its 
equivalent with a minimum 3 years simple maturity 
for meeting rupee expenditure, was extended to all 
corporates and institutions. External Commercial 
borrowings are allowed within an overall ECB 
approval cap of US $5 billion per year with marginal 
variation. This’ is consistent with the external debt 
management strategy which ensures that India's 
debt service ratio will gradually decline to 
comfortable levels. In addition, the Government 
recently made some relaxations of the requirements 
in regard to the issue of GDRs/FRNs/FCCBs, 
remittances into India of these proceeds and their 
utilization. 


15. As aresult of the clear improvement in overall 
economic performance and especially in the external 
sector, international credit rating agencies had 
upgraded India’s credit rating to investment grade 
last year. In July 1995, the Japan Bond Research 
Institute (JBRI) affirmed the sovereign rating of 
investment grade for India during the current year 
as well. Moody's have similarly maintained an 
investment grade rating during the current year. 
Standard and. Poor's affirmed its 'BB+' long term 


foreign currency rating with the outlook on the long 
term rating remaining stable. 


IMF Borrowing 


16. India drew from the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF), between January 1991 and June 1993, 
a total amount of SDR 3560 million under CCFF 
and Standby Arrangements. These loans have to 
be repaid by April 1999. During 1994-95, 
repayments to the IMF.were of the order of US 
$1.15 billion. IMF repayments in 1995-96 are 
estimated at US $1.72 billion. 


Non-Resident Deposits 


17. The Economic Survey for the last two years 
detailed developments in the Government's policy 
regarding non-resident deposits. With a view to 
making deposits under certain schemes more 
attractive, additional measures were taken in the 
current financial year. The interest rate on NRE 
(nonresident external) term deposits, for maturities 
of 6 months to 3 years and more, was increased 
from 10 percent to 12 percent per annum. 


18. The Cash Reserve Ratio (CRR) requirements 
on non-resident deposit schemes were raised at a 
time when capital inflows were very strong and the 
forward premia were small. Thus, with effect from 
January 21, 1995, banks were required to maintain 
CRR of 15 percent on Foreign Currency Non- 
Resident, Banks (FCNR(B)) deposits, 7.5 percent 
on Non-Resident Non-Repatriable (NRNR) deposits 
and 15 percent on Non-Resident (External) Rupee 
Account (NR(E)RA) deposits. On the basis of the 
latest exchange rate developments, both in the spot 
and forward markets, and the present regulations 
on reserve requirements, the non-resident deposit 
schemes are not attractive to banks. Therefore, 
the CRR norms in respect of non-resident deposits 
were relaxed in successive steps from October 1995. 
With effect from December 9, 1995, banks were 
exempted from maintaining the average CRR on 
additional deposits under NRE and NR(NR)D 
accounts over the level outstanding as on October 
27, 1995 and over the level outstanding as on 
November 24, 1995 for deposits under FCNR(B) 
accounts. The CRR limit on the outstanding 
deposits on the above dates was also reduced to 
7.5 percent for FCNR(B) and NR(NR) deposits and 
to 14 percent for NRE deposits. With effect from 
January 5, 1996, banks were fully exempted from 
CRR requirements in respect of FCNR(B) and 
NRNR deposits and the CRR on NRE deposits upto 
the level outstanding as on October 27, 1995 was 
reduced from 14 percent to 10 percent. 

19. Net inflows, including accrued interest under 
non-resident deposits, recovered sharply to US 
$2.00 billion in 1992-93, from the crisis induced 
level of US $0.29 billion in 1991-92. Despite net 


TABLE 6.3 
Outstanding Balances and Net Flows under 
various Non-Resident Deposit Schemes 
A. Outstanding Balances under Different Schemes' 
(US$ million) 
As at the end of 


March 93 March 94 March 95 Nov 95. 
(P.E. 


FCNRA 
FCNR(B) 
NR(E)RA 2862 3590 4590 3998 


NR(NR)RD 610 1797 2479 «2808 
FC(B&O)D 1044 533 . = 


15133 16295 17174 16584 


B. Net flows under Non-Resident Deposits' 
(US$ million) 
1994-95 1995-96 


(P.E.) (P.E.) 
Apr-Nov 


Schemes 1992-93 1993-94 


Foreign Currency 
Non-Resident Accounts 

(FCNRA) 825 -1317 -2249 -1833 
- Foreign Currency 

Non-Resident(Banks) 


(FCNR(B)) — 1075 1979 1506 
Non-Resident 

(External) Rupee 

Accounts (NR(E)RA) 335 728 1000 -101 ° 
Non-Resident 


(Non Repatriable) 

Rupee Deposits 

(NR(NR)RD) 6 
Foreign Currency 

(Banks & Others) 

Deposits (FC(B&O)D) 350 -576 


— 


0 1187 682 639 


2120 1097 


1 All figures are inclusive of accrued interest. oe 
Note : The above inflows may not tally with those given in 
; Balance of payments table 6.1 due to exclusion of accrued 
interest In NRNRD up to August 1994. ooo 
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outflows under FCNRA (foreign currency non- 
resident accounts) and FC(B&O)D (foreign currency 
(banks & others) deposits), there was a total net 
inflow of US $0.94 billion in 1993-94 and US $0.85 
billion in 1994-95. This was because of 
compensating inflows under the other schemes. 
There has been a net inflow of US $211 million 
(inclusive of accrued interest) in the non-resident 
accounts during the current financial year, upto the 
period ending with November 1995 (Table 6.3). The 
net inflows under FCNR(B) accounts (US $1.51 
billion) and NR(NR)RD accounts (US $0.64 billion) 
have been partly offset by the outflows under 
FCNRA and NR(E)RA accounts. It may be recalled 
that fresh inflows into FCNRA deposits (in which 
Government bears the exchange risk) was 
discontinued with effect from August 15, 1994. The 
outstanding external debt liability on non-resident 
accounts, excluding deposits in NR(NR)RD, has 
declined by US $0.92 billion from US $14.70 billion 
at the end of March 1995 to US $13.78 billion at 
the end of November 1995 (Table 6.3). 

Foreign Investments 


20. The response of foreign investment flows to 
the liberalization measures has been very 
encouraging. Total foreign investment flows, direct 
and portfolio, rose sharply to US $4.11 billion in 
1993-94, with a further increase to US $4.89 billion 
in 1994-95, compared to the average of about US 
$0.27 billion a year during the previous three years. 
During April-November 1995, foreign investment 
inflows were of the order of US $2.15 billion. 


21. Table 6.4 gives the trends in foreign investment 
flows by categories. Portfolio investments by Foreign 
Institutional Investors (Fills), which began with a 
sudden surge of US $1.67 billion in 1993-94, were 
maintained at a level of US $1.50 billion in 1994-95. 
These flows, however, slackened in the first part of 
1995-96 in the wake of the December 1994 Mexican 


- TABLE 6.4 


Foreign Investment Flows by Category 


A. Direct investment 150 


a. RBI automatic route 

b. SIA/FIPB route 87 

c. NRIs (40% & 100%) 63 
B. Portfolio investment 8 

a. Fils out 

b. Euro equities 


c. Offshore funds & others 8 


Total (A+B) 158 


~ 4992-93 


1991-02 


(US$ million), 
1095-06" 
_ (Apr-Nov) | 


1903-04 


1269 


42 89 171 72 
238 314 701 762 
61 217 442 435 
92 3490 3581 879 
1 1665 1503 764 
86 1460 


4 Provisional. 
Note: Figures shown in this 
given in Balance of Payments 


table are based on actual inflows. These may differ from foreign investment flows 
table 6.1 which are on accrual basis. 
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crisis. During April-November 1995, net portfolio 
investments by Flis were only US $0.76 billion. 
From December 1995 there was a resurgence of 
portfolio investments by Fils, with net flows in excess 
of $150 million in January 1996. These flows may 
become increasingly responsive to market conditions 
in India and abroad, the flexibility and resilience of 
the domestic financial sector in contending with 
these flows and the strength of macro-economic 
fundamentals. 

22. Other types of portfolio investments, namely 
GDRs (global depository receipts) and FRNs which 
together amounted to US $1.46 billion in 1993-94 
and US $1.84 billion in 1994-95, were also much 
lower in 1995-96. 


23. The trend in foreign direct investments (FDI) 
flows has been encouraging. From US $620 million 
in 1993-94, foreign direct investments more than 
doubled to US $1.31 billion in 1994-95. During 
Aprii-November 1995, foreign direct investments 
were US $1.27 billion. 


24. Table 6.5 gives the trends in approvals of FDIs 
and actual inflows on a calendar year-wise basis. 
Approvals for FDI in 1991 were only US $325 million. 
In 1994, these rose to US $4.33 billion and further 
increased to about US $5 billion during the first 
nine months of 1995. This level of approvals 
highlights the prospect of a continued uptrend in 
these flows during the coming years. 


25. Foreign investment flows supplement domestic 
efforts at augmenting investments in the economy. 
These inflows, direct and portfolio, are in the nature 
of non-debt creating flows and, therefore, they are 
a desirable form of capital flows to the country. 
Foreign direct investments are allowed in the priority 
areas like power, oil refinery, electronics and 
electronic equipments, chemicals, food processing 
industries, telecommunication, industrial machinery 
etc. Many of them also have export linkages. 


Foreign direct investments in consumer goods 
industry are selective. It needs to be noted that 
investments are coming in largely with Indian 
partners and only a small share of projects fall in 
the category of ventures exclusively by multinational 
corporations / foreign companies. This would ensure 
that the Indian companies would have the benefit 
of upgraded technology, marketing and management 
inputs apart from the additional capital injection and 
increased employment. 


Foreign Exchange Reserves 


26. The foreign exchange reserves of the country 
consist of foreign currency assets held by the RBI, 
gold holdings of the RBI and-Special Drawing Rights 
(SDRs). Appendix Table 6.1 presents the trends in 
India’s foreign exchange reserves, with 
disaggregation between the three components noted 
above. Total foreign exchange reserves rose from 
an abnormally low level (since mid 1970's) of US 
$3.96 billion at the end of 1989-90 to US $9.22 
billion at the end of 1991-92, US $19.25 billion at 
the end of 1993-94 and a further increase to a 
historical peak of US $25.19 billion at the end of 
1994-95. During the first ten months of the current 
financial year, total foreign exchange reserves have 
declined by US $4.30 billion to US $20.89 billion at 
the end of January 1996. 


27. The foreign currency assets constitute the 
major component of India’s foreign exchange 
reserves. As changes in the other two components, 
namely, gold and SDRs are few and far between, 
the movements in India’s total foreign exchange 
reserves are mostly governed by the movements in 
foreign currency assets component of foreign 
exchange reserves. Table 6.6 gives the trends in 
foreign currency assets and some critical indicators 
of reserve management. As would be seen from 
the table, the foreign currency assets increased by 


TABLE 6S 


1991 


Approvals 


Rs crore 
US$ million 
Actual Inflows 


739.1 
324.8 


Rs crore 351.4 
US$ million 154.5 
Actual inflows as % 
of Approvals 475 


1 
Note : 


Upto September, 1995. 


Direct Foreign Investment: Actual inflows vs Approvals 


19921993 


Approvals and inflows include NRI investments as well, — 


1995' Total 
(1991 to” 
1995") - 


1994 


5256.0 
1781.3 


11189.3 
3558.5 


13590.5 
4331.7 


15805.2 
4999.0 


46580.1 
14995.3 


675.2 1786.0 2971.7 4729.4  10513.7 
233.1 573.8 958.5 1517.4 3437.3 
12.8 16.0 


21.9 29.9 


22.6 


|... TARE Be 
- Foreign Exchange Reserves’: Historical 
ae Perspective 


(US$ million) 


Forex Import Current Payments. 
Reserves? Cover Cover* 
(No of Months)? (No of Months)® 


1992-93 6434 3.3 25 
15068 
20809 8.0 5.7 
16317° 


represent sum of merchandise imports 


US$ billion 


1990-91 1991-92 


Foreign Ex 


Foreign exchange reserves 


r 
RPT RODFAVAOOFAJSAODFAIAOOF AIAOD 
1832-35 


change Reserves = Foreign Currency Assels + Gold + SORs. 
eee ae 
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about 7 times during 1991-92 to 1993-94 from US 
$2.24 billion at the end of 1990-91 to US $15.07 
billion at the end of 1993-94. These rose further to 
US $20.81 billion at the end of 1994-95. As noted 
earlier, the build up of reserves of this order was 
made possible largely due to the impressive 
performance of exports, buoyancy in invisible 
receipts and a surge in non-debt creating foreign 
investment flows, direct and portfolio. Corresponding 
to the increase in reserves, the import cover by 
foreign currency assets rose fram 1.0 month of 
imports in 1990-91 to a very comfortable level of 
8.0 months of imports in 1994-95. The cover of 
foreign currency assets to total payments in the 
current account of balance of payments also rose 
from 0.8 month in 1990-91 to 5.7 months in 1994-95. 


28. The relatively high levels of reserve 
management indicators in 1993-94 and 1994-95 
reflect, to some extent, the slack in Capacity of the 
economy to absorb foreign savings. During 1995- 
96, however, the import and investments absorption 
Capacity of the economy expanded rapidly resulting 
in use of foreign currency assets of the order of US 
$4.48 billion upto January 1996. As a result, foreign 
currency assets of the RBI declined to US $16.32 
billion at the end of January 1996, equivalent to 5.0 
months of imports and 3.8 month of current payments. 


29. It needs to be recognised, however, that while 
the current level of foreign exchange reserves is 


Foreign Currency assets 


1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 


100 


TABLE 6.7 
Foreign Exchange Reserves in Selected Countries, 1990-95 ve ve 
($ million) — 
1990. 1992 1993 1994 +~=~=—«:1995 
Country i990 1991 i | kate 
India 1205 3580 5461 9807 19386 17467" 
China’ 28594 42664 19443 21199 51620 74496 
Indonesia 7353 9151 10181 10988 11820 13306 
Malaysia 9327 10421 16784 26814 24888 23513 
South Korea 14459 13306 16639 19704 25032 31928 
Thailand 13247 17287 20012 24078 28884 35463 
Taiwan 35790 40275 43534 44295 43380 39933 
Import Cover (Number of Months) 
India 0.6 24 2.8 5.2 8.7 §:5 
China 6.5 8.2 3.1 25 5.4 7.8 
Indonesia 4.0 4.2 4.5 47 4.4 5.0 
Malaysia 3.8 3.4 i 7.0 5.0 47 
South Korea 2.5 2.0 2.4 2.8 2.9 3.7 
Thailand 48 5:5 5.9 6.3 6.4 7.8 
Taiwan 7.8 Tal rp 6.9 6.1 5.6 


1 Prior to 1992, foreign exchange included foreign exchange holdings of the Bank of China also and 
from 1992, figures include foreign exchange holdings of the People’s Bank of China only. 


Total Reserves minus Gold 


3 Foreign currency assets at end-December, 1995. 


.- Source : International Financial Statistics, IMF. 
adequate, it is not in excess of the need of economy, 
keeping in view the expansion of industrial sector 
and the resulting future need for imports and 
investments at levels larger than in the past. Tabie 
6.7 compares the foreign exchange reserves level 
of India with the position for some major developing 
countries. It is important to note that at the end of 
December 1995, ail these developing countries, 
barring Indonesia, were holding foreign reserves 
much in excess of India. 


External Debt 


30. India’s external debt at the end of March 1995 
was estimated at US $99.04 billion showing a sharp 
increase from the level of US $92.70 billion at end 
March 1994 (revised estimate). The increase in debt 
by US $6.34 billion when measured in US dollar 
terms is partly a reflection of changes in the 
exchange rate of the US dollar vis-a-vis other 
currencies. In fact, of the total increase in debt, as 
much as US $5.61 billion (about 88 percent of the 
increase) was because the US dollar had 
depreciated against major currencies during this 
period, so that the dollar value of debt incurred in 
these currencies increased. Had the exchange rate 
of the US dollar against other major currencies 
remained unchanged, India’s external debt would have 
increased by only US $794 million during 1994-95. 


31. Although India's total debt is large in absolute 
terms, an important feature of debt is that a large 


part of it, especially debt to multilateral institutions 
excluding the IMF and bilateral debt, has a high 
degree of concessionality. The share of such debt 
in total debt stock went up from 44.4 percent (US 
$41.1 billion) in end March 1994 to 45.3 percent 
(US $44.8 billion) in end March 1995. A large part 
of the rise in external debt during 1994-95 was due 
to an increase in long term debt. This rose from 
US $89.07 billion in end March 1994 to US $94.78 
billion in end March 1995. At both points in time, 
long term debt accounted for about 96 percent of 
total debt stock and this reflects the Government's 
policy of reducing the importance of short term debt. 
The share of short term debt (debt of maturity upto 
one year) in total debt stock was about 4 percent, 
indicating a sharp drop from the peak of 10.2 percent 
in March 1991. 


32. India’s external debt, as a percentage of GDP, 
rose sharply from 28.5 percent in 1989-90 to a 
peak of 41.0 percent in 1991-92. But the ratio 
declined to 36.3 percent in 1993-94 and there was 
a further drop to 33.0 percent in 1994-95. 


33. Provisional estimates of external debt as at 
the end of September 1995 show that India’s 
external debt has declined by US $5.20 billion during 
the first six months of 1995-96 to US $93.84 billion 
at the end of September 1995. A large part of this 
decline in foreign debt, in US dollar terms, is 
accounted for the appreciation in the exchange rate 
of the US dollar against other currencies between 


end March 1995 and end September 1995. It is 
estimated that of the total decrease of US $5.20 
billion during this period, as much as US $3.47 
billion (or about two-thirds) was due to exchange 
rate variation. As a percentage of estimated GDP 
(at current market prices) for 1995-96, India’s total 
external debt at the end of September 1995 shows 
further decline to about 29.4 percent. 


34. Table 6.8 gives the debt service payments 
profile of India for the years 1989-90 to 1994-95. 
Total debt service payments rose from US $7.42 
billion in 1989-90 to US $8.98 billion in 1990-91. 
This was due to a bunching of debt service 
payments on the external commercial borrowing 
account. In the following two years, total debt 
service payments declined, mostly reflecting declines 
in payments on extérnal commercial borrowing. 
Subsequently, debt service payments increased, 
touching US $10.94 billion in 1994-95. The sharp 
rise in 1994-95 was due to higher repayments to 
the IMF, as well as higher repayments on account 
of external commercial borrowing. The ratio of debt 
service payments to current receipts peaked at 35.3 
percent in 1990-91. There was a significant reduction 
to 25.1 percent in 1993-94, followed by an increase 
in the ratio to 26.6 percent in 1994-95, as 
repayments to the IMF rose. In 1995-96, the ratio 
of debt service payments to current receipts is 
expected to decline further. 


35. Table 6.9 shows the debt and debt service 
indicators for India and the major developing 
countries and country groups. The debt and debt 


1. External assistance? 2214 
Repayments 1193 
Interest payments 1021 
2. External commercial borrowing 2244 
Repayments 1158 
Interest payments 1086 
3. .M-F. 1043 
Repayments 874 
Interest payments® 169 

4. NRI Deposits 
interest payments 936 
5. Rupee Debt Service 983 
Total Debt Service 7420 
Repayments 4208 
interest payments 3212 
30.90 


As per cent of current receipts 


t Provisional. 


Faso 199081 


2 Inclusive of Non-Government Account. 
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service indicators for India compare favourably with 
the levels in many developing countries. The debt 
to GDP ratio for India in 1993-94 is comparable 
with the levels in Thailand and Malaysia and is much 
lower than the ratios for indonesia, Philippines, 
Turkey and all the individual country groupings. 


36. The relatively higher grant element in india’s 
external debt implies that the present value of the 
debt is much lower than the nominal value of the 
debt. According to the World Debt Tables, 1994- 
95, of the World Bank, the present value of India’s 
external debt was only US $60.52 billion in end 
March 1994. The presenti value of Indian debt was 
thus only 24.6 percent of GDP. This is significantly 
lower than the nominal ratio of 36.3 percent and is 
in sharp contrast to other developing countries, 
where there is very little change in the ratio 
regardless of whether one uses present value or 
nominal figures. 


37. India’s debt service payments as a percentage 
of exports of goods and services was 25.1 percent 
in 1993-94. This is lower than the corresponding ratio 
for Argentina, Indonesia, Mexico, Turkey and the 
average ratio for Severely Indebted Middle Income 
Countries. But it is higher than the ratio for other 
developing countries and country groups. It needs to 
be also recognized that the debt service ratio for 
India remains high by international standards. 
Besides, India’s exports of goods as a percentage of 
GDP works out to only a little over 9 percent and the 
ratio of current receipts to GDP was only about 14 
percent in 1994-95. These ratios, which represent 


4991-92 1992-93 
2315 2447 2541 3024 3202 
1187 1329 1443 1618 1817 
1128 1118 1098 1406 1385 
3414 2830 2707 3232 4273 
2004 1677 1525 1978 2795 
1410 1153 1182 1254 1478 
778 697 614 387 1368 
644 459 335 134 1146 
134 238 279 253 222 
1282 1036 918 205 
1193 1240 878 745 
8982 8250 7658 8293 
5028 4705 4181 A475 
3954 3545 3477 381 
35.25 30.21 2663 25 0 
3 Excluding charges on net cumulative 4!iocatio 
a<K; . 
a Nad 2> 
iot Va va AN, 
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Box 6.1 
Structural Aspects of India's External Debt 


India's external debt amounted to US $92.70 billion at end March 94, US $99.04 billion at end March 95 ont 
US $93.84 billion at end September 95. India's external debt increased by only $1.14 billion between en 


March 1994 and end September 1995. 


| increase of only $2. 2 
The growth ot India's external debt has slowed down substantially to an average annua : 
bition between March 31, 1991 and September 30, 1995 compared to $4.9 billion (excluding defence and ane 


term debts) between end March 1986 and end March 1991. 


As a per cent of GDP at current market prices, India’s external debt declined from the peak of a1 0 per cent 
in 1991-92 to 33. 0 per cent in’ 1994-95 and further to 29. 4 per cent in end meplember | 1995. : 


_ Short term debt (debt of maturity upto one year) as a proportion of total external debt decined from 10. a 
percent at end March 1991 to 4.3 per cent at end March, i onan It was 4. o re cent at end apeenber 1995 


A large part of the external debt, sk pecially debt to multilateral (excluding the IMF) and bilateral agencies has 
high degree of cancessionality, ie grant element of at least - per cent. ae efrare of concessional. debt in total 


debt is about 45 per cent. 


_ Debt in rupees owed to the former Soviet Union, rupee a pominated Non-Resident deposi. = debt due to 
- Foreign Currency Convertible Bonds, moderate the — of concern about the current lore ot external de b 
because of their special characteristics. ae ae 


The relatively high grant element in India's external debi, translates into. doeiecing the nominal value of the 
_ debt by about one-third in present value (PV) terms. The PV of India's oaanel debt at end March 1994 is 
estimated at US $60.52 billion or 24.6 per cent of GDP. ae s 


: Debt service payments as a percent of current receipta declined rom the penk of 35. 3 er r cent in 4990-91 1 
fo 26.6 per cent in 1994-95 and it is estimated to decline further in 1995-96. ee oe 


TABLE 6.9 
‘External Debt and Debt Indicators, 1993 - International Comparison. 


| Countries/ Total Debt (EDT) EDT/GNP PVof Debt PV/GNP P 
Country Groups (US$ Billion) — (%) (US$ Bn) : ®). 


Countries 
India 92.68 f : 
Argentina 74.47 29.6 72.08 28.6 431.9 47.6 0.7 


Brazil 132.75 24.0 130.08 23.5 295.8 24.4 1.9 


China 83.80 21.4 76.59 19.6 81.3 10.7 16.1 
Indonesia 89.54 65.9 81.50 60.0 199.7 32.6 27.9 
Sorith Korea 47.20 14.4 45.86 14.0 46.2 9.2 10.0 
Malaysia 23.34 37.8 22.70 36.7 42.6 7.9 12.3 
Mexico 118.03 35.5 116.46 35.0 182.1 32.7 1.2 
Philippines 35.27 63.7 33.23 60.0 173.0 24.9 29.5 
Thailand 45.82 37.7 44.70 36.7 91.0 18.6 13.0 
Turkey 67.86 55.3 63.74! 52.0 209.9 28.3 10.3 
Country Groups 


South Asia 146.12 43.3 93.88 27.9 185.4 24.7 56.0 
SIMICs 445.37 42.2 370.31 35.1 305.5 26.9 17.0 
SILICs 201.06 ve fr. 163.58 95.1 448.0 18.2 45.3 
MILICs 185.20 49.0 124.33 32.9 188.0 23.1 


All DCs 1811.78 39.7 1489.77 32.7 
1 


Excludes Deposits of Non-Residents. EDT 


External Debt Total. 


SIMIC — _ Severely Indebted Middle-Income Countries. PV — Present Vaiue of Debt. 

SILIC — Severely Indebted Low-income Countries. GNP — _ Gross National Product. A 
MILIC — Moderately indebted Low-income Countries. XGS_ — _ Exports of Goods and Services. ae 
DCs — Developing Countries TDS — Total Debt Service Parra i 


Source: Complied from data given In World Debt Tables, 1994-95, World Bank. 


the potential capacity of the nation to service external 
debt, being relatively low, make India vulnerable to 
external shocks. This, therefore, underscores the need 
for sustaining the growth in exports and invisible 
receipts witnessed in the recent past. 


38. The high level of external debt is a matter of 
continuous concern for the Government and the 
policy for the management of the external sector is 
consciously directed to keep the debt burden within 
prudent levels. The strategy for external debt 
management being followed by the Government 
ensures that India’s debt service ratio will gradually 
decline to comfortable levels. In fact, the growth of 
India’s external debt has decelerated sharply from 
10.5 percent in 1990-91 to 2.9 percent in 1993-94, 
with a further decline to 0.9 percent (excluding the 
increase in debt in US dollar terms due to exchange 
rate variations) in 1994-95. During the first Six 
months of 1995-96, external debt, in US dollar terms, 
has declined by about 5.3 percent over the level at 
end March 1995. 


Exchange Rate and Current Account 
Convertibility 


39. In March 1993, India moved from the earlier 


dual exchange rate regime to a single, market > 


determined exchange rate system. Under this 
system, there is no officially fixed exchange rate of 
the rupee. Instead, the rate is determined by the 
demand and supply conditions in the foreign 
exchange market, while the Reserve Bank of India 
stands ready to intervene to maintain orderly market 
conditions and to curb excessive speculation. 


40. Despite the shift to a market determined 
system, the rupee-dollar rate remained steady at 
about Rs.31.4 for over two years after March 1993. 
This happened mainly because there was a large 
inflow of foreign portfolio investment in 1993 and 
most of 1994. If the rupee had been left to be 
determined solely by the market supply and demand 
for foreign exchange in this period, it would have 
appreciated sharply against the dollar. This would 
have hurt exports and encouraged imports. It was 
therefore decided to prevent appreciation and the 
Reserve Bank of India intervened by buying dollars 
in the market. Between end March 1993 and 
December 1994, about US $13 billion were added 
to the country’s foreign currency reserves because 
of this process. 

41. The reduction in net capital inflows and the 
widening of the current account deficit in 1995-96 
ended the earlier period of surplus dollar availability. 
Against this background, the operation of normal 
supply and demand conditions in the foreign 
exchange markets gave rise to expectations of a 
depreciation of the exchange rate. Some 
depreciation was indeed appropriate. 
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42. During the prolonged period of stability of the 
rupee-dollar rate from March 1993 to July 1995, 
India's competitiveness in international markets was 
Significantly eroded by the rate of inflation in India 
being higher than the rates of inflation in India’s 
major trading partners. As a result, the index of the 
real effective exchange rate, which is obtained by 
adjusting the index of nominal effective exchange 
rate (using a basket of major currencies) by the 
differential rate of inflation (in India as compared to 
these major currencies) showed an appreciation of 
India’s exchange rate in real terms in the order of 
8 per cent between 1993-94 and August 1995. Had 
this erosion of India’s competitiveness continued, it 
would have adversely affected exports, the foreign 
trade balance and the overall balance of payments. 


levelopments in the Exchange Rate — 
_ determined exchange 
e-dollar rate 
r over two | 
ity vis-a-vis the US dollar resulted from — 
nflows of capital which were sterilized by — 
serve Bank through intervention to prevent — 
ation that would have hurt the export 


d to a single, market 


ws slowed down in the last quarter of 

ut the exchange rate of the rupee vis- 

|S dollar remained stable until August — 

1995 after which it depreciated against the 
S dollar to Rs. 37.0 as of February 9, 1996. — 

1e exchange rate developments need to be 

appropriately assessed with reference to rupee’s - 

movement against all the currencies of India’s - 

major trading partners and the inflation differential 
between India and her trading partners. 

e The nominal effective exchange rate (NEER) of 
the rupee, which is a weighted average of 
exchange rates vis-a-vis the currencies of major 
trading partners, showed a depreciation of the» 
rupee of about 8 per cent by August 1995 in 
nominal terms since 1993-94. 

e However, the higher rate of inflation in India vis- 
a-vis the trading partners implied an appreciation 
of the rupee in real effective exchange rate (REER) 
terms by about 7 per cent during the period from 
1993-94 to August 1995. The appreciation was 
10.5 per cent as compared to March 1993. 

@ The period since the middle of September 1995 
was characterised by periodic speculative 
pressures on the exchange rate which were 
actively countered by the RBI. 

e The movement in the rupee'’s exchange rate in 
recent months has brought the current external 
value of the rupee, in REER terms, back to 

approximately the level that prevailed in March 1993. 
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43. The market-triggered adjustment in the 
exchange rate which occurred after August 1995 
led to an exchange rate of Rs. 37 per US dollar as 
of February 9, 1996. This brings the real effective 
exchange rate of the rupee back to approximately 
the level that prevailed in March 1993. In other 
words, the recent change in the exchange rate has 
corrected the erosion in competitiveness and will 
help ensure that export growth remains strong and 
import growth is contained. Both factors will heip 
to contain the trade deficit to manageable levels. 
Since October 1995, the Reserve Bank has 
intervened in the foreign exchange market to curb 
excessive volatility. 


44. Taking into account the development in the 
exchange markets as well as the overall monetary 
and credit situation, the RBI announced on February 
7, 1996, the termination of the Scheme of Post- 
Shipment Export Credit denominated in US dollars, 
freeing of interest rate on Post-Shipment Export 
Rupee Credit for over 90 days, increase in the 
interest rate surcharge on import finance from 15 
percent to 25 percent and monitoring of cancellation 
of forward contracts and intra-day trading 
transactions of authorised dealers. These measures 
came into effect from February 8, 1996. 


45. The process of current account convertibility 
was carried forward with further relaxation in release 
of foreign exchange for various purposes like foreign 
travel, medical treatment, gifts, services etc... 
Release of foreign exchange by authorised dealers 
for the above purposes was earlier governed by 
indicative limits. Accordingly, authorised dealers 
were required to seek prior approval of the RBI 
where their customers required exchange facility in 
excess of the indicative limits. It has been observed 
that the cases in excess of indicative limits being 
referred to the RBI for approval were very few. 
With effect from July 5, 1995, the RBI has permitted 
authorised dealers to provide exchange facility for 
the above mentioned purposes beyond the indicative 
limits, provided they are satisfied about the 
bonafides of the application and the need for 
releasing exchange at a higher rate. Authorised 
dealers will, in such cases, release exchange on 
their own without prior approval of the RBI. They 
are only required to report such transactions to the 
Reserve Bank. 


Merchandise Trade 
Exports 


46. During April-December 1995, exports at $ 22.8 
billion show a growth of 24.2 per cent over the 
corresponding period of 1994. 


47. The growth in exports during the first half of 
4995-96 is well spread over the commodity groups 
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(Table 6.10). The April-September 1995 growth in 
agriculture and allied group of exports at 26.8 per 
cent in dollar terms, over the corresponding period 
of 1994 is almost equal to the growth of exports in 
manufactured goods at 26.1 per cent. Within the 
agriculture and allied products, there are clear 
indications of a revival in the growth of exports of 
tea ,unmanufactured tobacco, spices and fruits & 
vegetables, when compared to the growth rates 
registered during 1994-95. Exports of cashew, oil- 
meals, marine products, and raw cotton have been 
lower in dollar value terms during April-September 
1995, as compared to the corresponding period of 
1994. An important contributory item in the growth 
of exports of agriculture items has been cereals. 
The exports of cereals during April-September 1995 
was more than three times the values over the level 
during April-September 1994. Amongst items in 
the manufactured goods category, which have shown 
a spurt in export growth during April-September 
1995, are electronic goods (71.9 per cent), 
readymade garments (32.6 per cent), drugs, 
pharmaceutical & fine chemicals (29.3 per cent), 
primary & semi-finished iron & steel (27.6 per cent) 
machinery and instruments (23.9 per cent), and 
leather footwear (21.4 per cent). Exports of gems 
& jewellery and handicrafts have shown a revival in 
growth rates during April-September 1995. 


48. Notwithstanding the different growth rates in 
exports registered by a large number of 
commodities, the composition of India’s exports 
during April-September 1995 has not shown any 
significant change as compared to the 
corresponding period in 1994. This shows up in the 
percentage shares of various commodity groups in 
total exports (Table 6.11). The share of 
manufactured goods in total exports remained at 
around 78 per cent during April-September 1995, 
after increasing to this level last year from 75.5 per 
cent in 1993-94. Similarly, the share of the 
agriculture and allied group of commodities remained 
at 16 per cent during April-September 1995, after 
having declined to this level in 1994-95 from 18 per 
cent in 1993-94. The share of ores and minerals 
in total exports remained unchanged at 4.0 per cent 
in April-September 1995. This was also the share 
in the year 1993-94. (Figure 6.6). 


Imports 


49. The import surge on account of the buoyancy 
on the industrial sector, which was noted in 
Economic Survey for 1994-95, gained momentum 
during April-September 1995, particularly for capital 
goods . Total imports as per DGC! & S records 
during the year 1994-95 were $ 28,654 million, thus 
registering an increase of 22.9 per cent over the 
level of imports during 1993-94. During April- 
September 1995, the import bill at $ 17065 million 
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TABLE 6.10 


India’s Exports by Commodity Group 


1993-94 

Commodity Group 
|. Agriculture & allied, of which 3995.9 
1. Tea so7.? 
2. Coffee 174.0 
3.. Cereals 421.1 
‘4. Unmanufactured tobacco 117.4 
5. Spices . 181.4 
6. Cashew 333.3 
7. Oil meals: 709.0 
8. Fruits & vegetables 144.5 
9. Marine products 813.6 
10. Raw cotton 208.4 
Il.” Ores and minerals, of which 888.2 
11. lron ore is 438.0 
12. Processed minerals 2n2.1 
13. Other ores and minerals 208.5 
Ill. Manufactured goods, of which 16797.5 
14. Leather & manufactures 841.8 
15. Leather footwear 482.1 
16. Gems & jewellary 3995.8 


17. Drugs,pharmaceticals & fine chemicals 637.5 


18. Dyes\intmdtes & Coal tar chemicals 367.1 
19. Manufactures of metals 623.7 
20. Machinery and_ instruments 637.5 
21. Transport equipment 591.9 
22. Primary & semi-finished iron & steel 492.2 
23. Electronic goods 304.9 
24. Cotton yarn, fabrics, madeups etc.. 1551.2 
25. Ready made garments 2586.2 
26. Handicrafts 937.7 
lV. Crude & petroleum products 397.8 
V. Others & unclassified items 158.8 


Grand Total 


was higher by 33.1 per cent than the level in 
corresponding period of 1994. 


50. The growth in non-POL imports was even 
higher than the growth rate in aggregate imports. 
This was due to sharp increases in imports of edible 
Oils (370 per cent), paper board manufactures and 
newsprint (128 per cent), fertilizers (109 per cent), 
and capital goods (45 per cent) (Table 6.12). It is 
important to note that the growth in imports of non- 
electrical machinery and machine tools by 55 per 
cent during April-September 1995, and a growth of 
about 45 per cent during the full year 1994-95, of 


22238.3 


26330.5 


(US$ million) 
Apr-Mar. Apr-Sept 
1994-95 Apr-Sept Apr-Sept 1994-95 1995-96 
1994-95 1995-96 

(% Change) 
4210.5 1853.2 2349.7 5.4 26.8 
310.7 141.5 164.1 -8.0 15.9 
335.3 187.8 230.2 92.7 22.6 
406.4 163.4 504.9 -3.5 208.9 
58.6 34.3 58.5 -50.1 70.7 
194.9 78.5 103.2 7.5 31.4 
396.4 204.9 184.2 18.9 -10.1 
572.6 253.1 213.2 -19.2 -15.8 
171.6 73.1 96.9 18.7 32.6 
1126.4 437.7 409.4 38.4 -6.5 
445 30.4 21.6 -78.6 -28.9 
987.9 422.7 591.6 1%2 40.0 
413.3 184.7 262.0 -5.6 41.9 
263.8 108.4 144.0 24.3 32.9 
275.7 121.6 171.9 32.2 413 
20567.3 9050.2 11412.8 22.4 26.1 
1061.2 472.4 549.5 26.1 16.3 
549.5 246.5 299.2 14.0 21.4 
4500.4 2014.0 2473.7 12.6 22.8 
800.2 344.9 446.0 25.5 29.3 
479.7 217.4 234.4 30.7 7.8 
706.1 304.2 386.7 13.2 27:1 
726.6 319.0 395.3 14.0 23.9 
771.3 339.4 432.5 30.3 27.4 
420.8 190.6 243.3 -14.5 27.6 
412.3 170.7 293.4 35.2 71.9 
2233.8 1014.1 1199.4 44.0 18.3 
3281.9 1326.8 1759.4 26.9 32.6 
1033.4 482.6 554.0 10.2 14.8 
416.9 217.4 233.3 48 7.3 
147.9 58.9 97.3 -6.9 65.2 


116025  14684.6 


electrical machinery by 76 per cent during April- 
September, 1995 and 33 per cent over the full year 
1994-95, and that of project goods by 40 per cent 
in April- September, 1995, and 14 per cent over the 
full year 1994-95 has basically reflected the 
buoyancy in the investment climate and industrial 
production during the current year. Moreover, the 
growth in imports of a large number of items in the 
nature of inputs, particularly for manufactured goods 
exports like chemicals, iron and steel, non-ferrous 
metals, pearls, precious and semi-precious stones 
has also been high partly because of the buoyancy 
of export growth. 


Figure 6.7 


COMPOSITION OF INDIA’S IMPORTS 


(PER CENT) 


A-FOOO AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
8- FUEL 
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|. Agriculture & allied, of which 


Tea 

Coffee 

. Cereals 

. Unmanufactured tobacco 
. Spices 

. Cashew 

_ Oil meals - 

. Fruits & vegetables 

. Marine products 

. Raw cotton 


- 


Ores and minerals, of which 


11. Iron ore 
12. Processed minerals 
13. Other ores and minerals 


Manufactured goods, of which 


. Leather & manufactures 

. Leather footwear 

. Gems & jewellary 

. Drugs,phrmcutes & fine chemicals 

. Dyes intmdtes & Coal tar chemicals 
. Manufactures of metals 

. Machinery and _ instruments 

. Transport equipment 

. Primary & semi-fnished iron & steel 
. Electronic goods 

. Cotton yarn, fabrics, madeups etc.. 
. Ready made garments 

. Handicrafts 


IV. Crude & petroleum products 


V. Others & unclassified items 


Grand Total 


51. The composition of imports has shown some increased during April-September 1995. (Figure 6.7). 
change during April-September 1995. The share of Direction of Trade 


from 25. the corresponding period 52. The direction of India’s foreign trade, as shown 
ot (unis 013) Tr in summary form in Table No. 6.14 and Figures 


6.8, 6.9, has undergone some perceptible 
' i i ember 1995, when 

in Aprit-September 1994 to 3.7 per cent in Aprit diversification during April-Sept 
1995. Fuel imports constituted 21.5 per compared to the corresponding period last year. 
cent of the import basket during Aprit September 1995, Thus the proportion of our total exports destined 
compared to 24.1 per cent in Aprit September 1995. for other LDCs (less developed countries) has 
The share of fertilizer imports in total imports increased to 25 per cent during Apri+- September 
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TABLE 6.12 


India's Imports by Commodity Group ie 
(US$ million) 


4994-95 Apr-Sept Apr-Sept (Apr-Mar) (Apr-Sept) 
4994-95 1995-96 1994-95 1995-96 


1993-94 


Commodities 


557.6 
92.6 
180.7 
153.9 
53.1 
6220.1 
466.5 
5753.5 
825.9 
221.9 
6224.4 
1881.9 
1116.1 
1270.4 
1623.1 


|. Food and allied products, of which 
1. Cereals 
2. Pulses 
3. Cashew nuts 
4. Edible oils 
ll. Fuel, of which 
5. Coal 
6. POL 
lil. Fertilizers 
\V. Paper board,manufactures & newsprint 
V. Capital goods, of which 
7. Machinery except elec & machine tools 
8. Electrical machinery 
9. Transport equipment 
10. Project goods 
. Others, of which 6255.2 
11. Chemicals 1972.1 
12. Pearls precious semi precious stones 2634.5 
13. Iron & steel 755.3 
14. Non-ferrous metals 471.0 
15. Professonal instruments,optical goods etc. 422.3 
Vil. Unclassified items 3001.1 
Grand Total 23306.2 


_ Source: DGCI&S Calcutta 


1467.6 
29.4 
188.8 
220.1 
198.8 
6636.2 
708.4 
5927.8 
1052.4 
246.2 
7594.6 
2727.8 
1479.7 
1113.6 
1853.6 
6866.6 
2945.3 
1629.5 
1082.1 
717.9 
491.8 
4790.8 


28654.4 


TABLE 6.13 
Composition Of India’s Imports 


|. Food and allied products, of which 
1. Cereals 
2. Pulses 
3. Cashew nuts 
4. Edible oils 
Il. Fuel, of which 
5. Coal: 
6. POL 
lil. Fertilizers 
lV. Paper board,manufactures & newsprint 
V. Capital goods, of which 
7. Machinery except elec & machine tools 
8. Electrical machinery 
9. Transport equipment 
10. Project goods 
Vi. Others, of which 
11. Chemicals 
12. Pearls precious semi precious stones 
13. Iron & steel 
14. Non-ferrous metals 
15. Professonal instruments, optical goods etc. 
Vil. Unclassified items 
Grand Total 


Source: DGCI&S Calcutta - 


822.3 
17.4 
87.9 

112.5 
77.0 

3094.7 
338.7 
2756.0 
401.6 
102.9 
3239.2 
1145.9 

539.0 

514.6 

849.2 

3057.9 
1300.3 

782.4 

462.1 

312.6 

200.5 

2101.8 


12820.4 


632.0 
12.3 
92.5 
79.2 

361.9 

3667.8 
393.8 
3274.0 
841.0 
234.8 
4701.2 
1776.9 
946.5 
496.4 
1189.7 
4148 8 
1793.3 

978.0 

604.4 

440.9 

332.2 

2839.7 
17065.3 


-12.3 
14.2 
9.8 
49.3 
-38.1 
43.3 
52.4 
16.5 
59.6 


22.9 
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US$ 28654.0 MILLION 
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US$ 17065.0 MILLION 
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TABLE 6.14 
Direction Of india's Trade 


1993-94 1994-95 
(Apr-March) 
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1994-65 1995-96 
{Apr-Sept) 


U.K 

Germany 

Oth EC 

USA 

Japan 

Russia 

Oth East Europe 
OPEC 

Oth LDCs 
Others 


r 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


_ 


1995, up from 23.2 per cent in the corresponding 
period last year. This appears to be a diversion 
from the developed countries, as the shares of USA 
and Japan have fallen by about one percentage 
point each during the same period. In contrast, the 
share of LDCs in our total imports has declined 
from 21.3 per cent in April-September 1994 to 18.7 
per cent in 1995 with an increase in the shares of 
some developed countries like USA and Germany. 


53. Another major feature of the direction of India’s 
foreign trade, as was noticed in Economic Survey 
1994-95 as well, is that the volume of our trade 
with selected East Asian countries has been steadily 
increasing (Table 6.15). During April-September 


1995, the share of these select East Asian countries 
in India’s total export basket has increased to 15 
per cent, as compared to 14.2 per cent during the 
corresponding period last year. For imports, the 


100.0 100.0 100. 


5.4 5.6 
7.6 7.3 
11.8 11.1 
10.1 10.0 
7.1 7.3 
18 1.3 
0.6 0.6 
21.1 21.1 
19.9 21.3 
14.6 14.6 
100.0 100.0 


increase was from 10.8 per cent to 11.7 per cent 
during the same period. 


Policy Developments since 
March 31, 1995 


54. With the objectives of accelerating the pace 
of reforms, sustained export growth and 
enhancement of opportunities for the domestic 
sector's participation in the dynamics of foreign trade, 
the Export-Import Policy (1992-97) was reviewed 
and revised in several ways since end March 1995. 
The revisions included measures for trade 
promotion, as well as further simplification of 
procedures. The following are the major changes 
that have been introduced: 

- Under zero duty import of capital goods 
scheme, which is available for imports of capital 
goods of at least Rs 20 crore, there are now two 


{901.92 1992.03 1003-04 1004.95 
(Apir! - March) 


7 Chinese Taipei 1.0 1.0 1.2 1.0 


TABLE 6.16 | 
Direction Of India’s Trade With ae East Asian Countries 


1 Indonesia 0.8 0.7 
2 Malaysia 1.1 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.0 1.2 2.0 13 1.1 17 2.2 

3. Hongkong 3.4 41 5.6 58 5.4 6.0 0.6 08 0.8 1.0 08 10 
4 South Korea 1.4 0.9 0.9 1.3 1.2 1.3 17 16 24 22 21 2.1 
5 Singapore 2.2 3.2 3.4 2.9 25 26 3.6 29 27 3.1 28 32 
6 Thailand 1.1 14 1.6 1.5 1.5 15 0.3 0.3 0.2 06 08 05 


Total (SEASC) a ee ee ee) ee | 108 147 


Box 6.3 
Trade Policy Reforms 


It is now widely acknowledged that major reforms 
in. trade policy and procedures. since the 
announcement in March 1992 of the EXIM Policy for 

1992-97, have accelerated India's transition towards 
a globally oriented economy by stimulating exports 
and fadilitating imports of essential inputs as well as. 
Capital goods. 


One of the main objectives of the EXIM Policy| ! 


1992-97 and changes therein during the last four, 


years was to phase out quantitative restrictions in the 
form. of licensing and other on conto 
i: Thue: i r 


“In 1991 impprts were | eguiated by means. of a 
a list of freely importable items. Since 1992 
- imports are regulaied through a leiowa negalie, 


_ list. 


_ Intermediate inputs. and capital 9 
a eyevoaied, on " 


ae were bia co ion icenaligl bastictone! 


As of December, 1995 more than 3000 tariff lines. 


overing raw materials, intermediates and caiptal 


: goods are free of import licensing requirements. 


A large number of items covering 1,487 tariff lines 

whose import is. otherwise restricted, are now. 

allowed to be imported under freely tradable 

~ Special Import Licences, which are granted to the 

export houses/trading houses/star medina houses 
ind super star trading houses. 


“hrough continuous review and révisions. eed 


the last four years, control on exports has been 


liberalised to the extent that now all goods may 
be exported without any restriction except the few 
items mentioned in the negative list of exports. 
_ The items in the negative list are regulated 
because of strategic considerations, environmental 
ind. ecological ‘grounds, essential domestic. 
equirements, employment generation, and on 
geunds of sour ‘ultural heritag 


windows to fulfill export obligation on FOB (free on 
board) or NFE (net foreign exchange earnings) 
basis. 


- Advance licences have been made 
transferable after the export obligation has been 
fulfilled and the Bank Guarantee/LUT (letter of 
undertaking) redeemed. 


- The concept of a back to back inland letter of 
credit has been introduced to enable an advance 
licence holder to source his inputs from domestic 
suppliers. 


- The list of sensitive items has been pruned 
after taking into account the reduction in customs 


Quantitative Fal ietions on imports. ‘of most. , 


duties and excise duties. Besides, flexibility has 
been provided to the exporter for using unutilised 
c.i.f. (cost-insurance-freight) value of sensitive items 
for importing non-sensitive items. 


- Realisation of export proceeds is no longer a 
condition for availing of facilities, including 
transferability of the duty exemption licences or the 
goods imported under such licences. 


- The Software Technology Park (STP) scheme 
and the Electronic Hardware Technology Park 
(EHTP) scheme have been amended in several 
respects, including value addition norms and DTA 
(domestic tariff area) sales. 


- The definition of consumer goods has been 
changed to suit the needs of importers, so as to 
allow them to freely import parts, components and 
spares of consumer goods as well. These were 
earlier restricted to the extent that these could be 
imported without a licence only by actual users. 
With the changes made, any person can import 
parts or components of consumer durables freely, 
without a licence and without actual user condition. 


- The list of freely importable consumer goods 
has been further expanded to include 78 items. 
Some of the new items included are natural essential 
oils, instant coffee, refrigerated trucks, cranes and 
other utility vehicles. In addition, import of 90 
consumer items is permitted by all persons against 
the freely transferable Special Import Licences which 
are granted to the export houses/trading houses/ 
star trading houses/super star trading houses etc. 
and are tradeable in the open market at a premium 
to be determined by market forces. These items 
cover within them a large variety of consumer goods. 


- Thelist of goods permitted to be imported against 
the freely transferable import licences which are 
granted to the export houses/trading houses/star 
trading houses and supar star trading houses, has 
been expanded to include items, interalia, electric 
drilling machine, blank 8 mm video tapes/cassettes, 
bar code readers, electronic diaries, ropeway sys- 
tems, cable cars, electric shavers, powered mowers 
for lawns, parks or sports grounds, marine contain- 
ers, video monitors and certain types of hand tools. 


- Newsprint including glazed newsprint, has been 
made freely importable, by all persons. 


- Import of mandatory spares upto 5 per cent of 
the c.i.f. value of the licence has been allowed. 


- An alternative route of the Pass Book scheme, 
for some categories of exporters, has been opened. 
Basic customs duty credit is allowed to be given 
upon exports. These credits may be utilised for 
payment of customs duty against import of goods 
of non-negative nature. 


International Economic Environment 


55. Some of the encouraging signs in the World 
economy, noted in Economic Survey last year, 
gained further momentum during 1995 . New 
challenges, however, have emerged, for industrial, 
as well as for developing countries. Worid output, 
having increased by 3.6 per cent during 1994 after 
a growth of 2.5 per cent in 1993, is now projected 
to grow further by about 4 per cent per year in 
1995 and 1995. The growth in output in developing 
countries is likely to be sustained at around the 6 
per cent, a rate also achieved during 1993 and 
1994. The growth rate in industrial countries may 
remain at around 2.5 per cent. There are signs of 
improvement for the countries in transition. The 
growth in World trade volume (goods and services) 
by 8.7 per cent during 1994, as against 3.9 per 
cent during 1993, has been quite impressive. Even 
though projections indicate a modest slow down in 
the growth of merchandise trade during 1995 and 
1996, the growth rate is likely to remain above the 
average of the past decade. 

56. Despite a robust growth in trade and recovery 
in output levels, the world economy, and in particular 
the developing countries, continue to face significant 
risks and challenges. High levels of structural 
unemployment in the developed countries, excessive 
budget deficits notwithstanding the subdued inflation 


 Gbexce 
ined on ITC(HS) 


| The Harmonised System (HS) of commodity 
classification, developed by the CCC (Customs Co- 
operation Council), Brussels has been in use the world 
over since the late eighties. India has adopted the 
system for Customs, Excise, Drawback and 
compilation of foreign trade statistics purposes. The 
first attempt to introduce the same system in the 
| Trade sector was made with the publication of “Import 
| Licensing Policy” in two volumes in October, 1991. _ 
However, the sweeping changes which took place 
| with the liberalisation in the EXIM Policy, 1992-97, 
reduced the utility of the document. The entire 
exercise was thereafter taken up afresh at the eight 
‘digit extended HS level, and the new Indian Trade 
Classification (ITC) has now been brought out with 
the objectives of: 

i) Greater transparency in the import and export 
licensing policy. 

ii) Compatibility with the system of classification 
followed by Customs, Central Excise and the DGCI &S, 
on Harmonised System (HS) of Commodity 
| Classification. 
| jiiy Reduction in discretionary controls and areas of 
| ambiguity and disputes on import policy matters. 

iv) Development of the basic module for 
computerisation and Electronic Data Interchange (ED!) | 


EXIM Policy Al Classification 
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fates, financial market volatility and exchange rate 
instability are the major risk factors for the developing 
countries. Sharp movements in the foreign 
exchange values of the major currencies have 
Significant repercussions on several developing 
countries depending on their openness, liability 
Structure and trade pattern. Strengthening of 
domestic financial markets and macro-economic 
fundamentals thus remain a challanging priority for 
the developing countries. 

57. The General Agreement on Trade in Services 
(GATS) has been one of the major achievements of 
the Uruguay Round of negotiations and now forms 
an integral part of the WTO's (World Trade 
Organisation) legal framework. GATS covers ail 
service sectors, including financial services, and is 
based on two elements. The first is the set of rules 
and disciplines which apply to all WTO members; 
the second is the “schedules of specific 
commitments.” The “Schedules” are analogous to 
the tariff schedules which govern market access 
commitments of each WTO member with respect 
to merchandise goods. The services schedules, 
each of which amounts to a legally enforceable and 
binding undertaking on the part of the Member 
concerned, contain commitments on individual 
service sectors and service activities which define 
the conditions for access to the market. India’s 
schedule of commitments in financial services are 
made in accordance with the General Agreement 
on Trade in Services and the Annexe on Financial 
Services. All the commitments are subject to entry 
requirements, domestic laws, rules and regulations. 
Our objective in the negotiation under GATS was to 
offer entry to foreign services providers in services 
sectors in which such entry was considered to be 
most advantageous for us in terms of capital inflows, 
technology and employment. In return, we sought 
greater access for our skilled personnel to the 
markets of our major trading partners. Broadly our 
commitments cover a limited offer in the insurance 
sector as per existing practice. In the Banking 
sector, India has permitted entry of eight new 
licences per year both for new entrants and existing 
banks, subject to a maximum share of assets in 
India both on and off balance sheet of foreign banks 
not exceeding 15 per cent of the banking system 
as a whole. As far as commitments in other financial 
services, such as merchant banking, financial 
leasing, factoring, venture capital, financial 
consultancy etc., all envisage locally incorporated 
joint venture companies with foreign equity not 
exceeding 51 per cent except for stock broking 
where the limit is 49 per cent. 

58. Net capital flows to developing countries have 
shown a significant decline, particularly after the 
Mexican financial crisis. However, the various 
components of such flows, including direct 
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investments, portfolio investments, official and 
private borrowing, have behaved in different ways. 
Foreign direct investments, which remained stable 
through 1994, declined marginally during 1995. 
Portfolio flows, on the other hand, dropped sharply 
during the first half of 1995, in continuation of a 
significant slowdown during the second half of 1994. 
Recent trends in aggregate official development 
assistance indicate a continuing slowdown, leading 
to tightening of external financing constraints for 
some developing countries. Overall, trends in capital 
flows indicate the growing importance of private, 
non official flows and this highlights the importance 
of sound economic management policies in the 
success or failure of individual developing countries 
in attracting such flows. 


Outlook 


59. The balance of payments situation in 1995-96 
remained reasonably comfortable. The situation 
will, however, need close monitoring in the 
successive years. External sector viability in the 
medium term will crucially depend on sustaining 
the growth momentum in exports. While import 
growth is likely to slow down somewhat as the initial 
impact effect of trade liberalisation is absorbed, 
export growth in future must ensure import financing 
without excessive reliance on foreign borrowings. 
Many of the policy measures necessary to provide 
appropriate incentives for exports have already been 
put in place over the last five years, but further 
efforts will be needed to strengthen export efforts 
in the light of the emerging international trading 
environment. 


60. Maintenance of external sector 
competitiveness will depend critically upon 
improvements in the power, transportation, 
communication and banking sectors. While some 
major initiatives have been taken by the Centre for 
bringing about the appropriate changes in 
organization and delivery of our infrastructural 
services, it needs to be emphasized that many of 
the necessary reforms in the provision of 
infrastructure would have to be undertaken by 
concerned State governments and agencies. 


61. An important factor affecting our external 
sector viability is the performance of the petroleum 
sector. Domestic production of crude oil has 
declined after 1989-90. In spite of some recovery 
in 1994-95 and 1995-96, oil production is still below 
the level reached in 1989-90. Maximum efforts 


must be made to increase domestic oil production 
to reduce our dependence on oil imports. The 
growth in non-oil imports during the last two years 
has been very high. This is largely a reflection of 
sharp revival of industrial and investment activities, 
and a catch up for the low level of imports in 1992- 
93 and 1993-94. The high rates of growth in imports 
witnessed over the last two years is likely to 
moderate over the course of the next few years. In 
the years to come, non-oil imports is expected to 
record a growth rate more in line with the rate of 
expansion of the economic activity and also show 
a greater degree of price sensitivity. 


62. Foreign investment flows can supplement our 
efforts at mobilizing investible resources in a non- 
debt creating way. The response of direct foreign 
investment and portfolio investment to liberalization 
has been highly encouraging. Therefore, it is 
important to ensure that there is no reversal of our 
foreign investment policy in the years to come, and 
foreign investment flows accelerate further over the 
medium run. 


63. The exchange rate of the rupee, which now 
reflects market conditions, has corrected the real 
appreciation that took place since March 1993 and 
is now at a more realistic level. It has displayed 
volatility in recent months because of speculative 
factors, but these can be handled through 
appropriate corrective measures. The economic 
fundamentals are strong as evidenced by the foreign 
currency reserve position, growth of industrial and 
agricultural production, deceleration in the rate of 
inflation and the rise in employment. Maintenance 
of a viable balance of payments and a stable 
exchange rate depend on the pursuit of sound fiscal 
and monetary policies. Prudent macro policies, 
together with structural reform to enhance 
productivity growth in the future, are the best 
guarantees against the recurrence of exchange rate 
volatility observed in the recent past. The 
Government's continued commitment to sound 
policies must be established beyond reasonable 
doubt. 


64. Finally, the Government has been following an 
external debt management strategy to ensure that 
India's debt service ratio will gradually decline to 
comfortable levels. The gains are evident from the 
sharp decline in the debt service ratio over the 
years. This trend can be sustained if the economic 
reforms in the key areas noted above continue. 


/ 


INDUSTRIAL POLICY AND DEVELOPMENT 


The industrial sector surged ahead in 1995-96 
registering a growth of 12 per cent in April- 
September 1995 following an impressive growth of 
8.6 per cent in 1994-95. The capital goods sector 
has emerged as an important contributor to the 
recent industrial recovery, with a growth rate of 27.4 
per cent during April-September 1994 and 14.3 per 
cent in April-September 1995. Consumer durables 
are also performing well with a growth of 28.1 per 
cent during April-September 1995. Within the broad 
group of manufacturing sector - food products, basic 
metals and alloys, metal products and parts, non- 
electrical machinery and transport equipment have 
done very well. Within individual industries - sugar, 
commercial vehicles, ship building (including repairs), 
iron ore, penicillin—have shown a robust growth. 


Industrial Policy Reforms 


2. The major policy changes initiated in the 
industrial sector since July 1991 include removal 
of entry barriers, reduction of areas reserved 
exclusively for public sector, rationalisation of the 
approach towards monopolistic and restrictive 


crore. 


priority industries which account for about 50 


adymade garments - an item reserved for exc mr 

ings opened to large scale undertakings, subject to an 

tomatic of fi investment upto §1 per cent and foreign technology agreements permified for 35 
Automatic approval of foreign upto per cent value added in the snufacturing sector. 


Foreign investment has also been liberalized in many other 


practices, liberalization of foreign investment policy, 
far reaching liberalization of import policy with 
respect to intermediate and capital goods, measures 
to bring about regional balance, especially the 
development of backward areas and encouraging 
the growth of employment intensive small and tiny 
sector. Box 7.1 summarizes major industrial policy 
changes brought about since mid 1991. Box 7.2 
summarises the extent of permissible foreign equity 
under the liberalised foreign investment regime. 


3. The industrial and other economic reforms 
pursued since the middle of 1991 has brought to 
fore the competitive strength and resilience of the 
industrial sector. After a brief spell of restructuring 
and consequent lower growth rates, the industrial 
sector has been growing at very impressive rates. 
This allays all fears that once the economy opens 
up, the Indian industrial sector will not be able to 
withstand the competition from other countries. 
Despite significant opening up of the economy (viz. 
substantial lowering of customs duties, pursuing a 
liberal foreign investment policy, permitting 
transnational corporations to operate freely) the 


BE : etc. pci 
exclusive manufacture by the ancillary/small 


rt obligation of $0 per cent 


sectors (details are given in Box 7.2) 
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Box 7.2 a 
Extent of permissible foreign equity by NRIs/OCBs/FI: 


Areas of Investment NIRs/OCBs/PIOs | 
la) 35 High priority industries 100% equity, repatriable, automatic 51% equity. repatriable 


approval by RBI. approval by RBI LC 
b) Export/Trading/Star trading House Investment upto 40% Scheme: | 


c) Hotels & Tourism related industry Non Residents of Indian Nationality — 
or origin are allowed to invest in New 
Issues. of new. and. existing 
companies, raising capital through a 
public issue, with prospectus, upto 

40% of the New Capital Issue, with 
full repatriation benefits of capital 
invested and income earned on it, 
provided it is a manufacturing activity. — 
Investment may also be made in the | 
capital raised by a private limited 
company other than through a new. 
public issue. 


2. 100% EOUs and units in FTZ and 100% equity, automatic ‘approval by 
a EPA : SIA/DC (EPZ) 


3. Sick he oics 100%, private pen rior oe - 
0 | approval ay REN 1 


4. Mining | . i 50% automatic approval 


5. Telecommunications oe Upto: 4890 with. approval 


6. Power upto 100% with approval 


7 Medical | Clinics, Hospitals, upto 100% eau. | repabiable, ‘prior case | le 
Shipping, Oil exploration, Deep- approval a oh : ven 
sea fishing, Ind. with licenees a Le a 


8. Mapai reserved for Ss} 


9. Houeng. real estate, business, 
"centres, infrastructural facilities. 


' automatic ‘approval 


1 


oO 


. Portfolio investment fol in shares individual ceiling 1%, die cata. ‘Foreign 
& shia igh io | 5%, relaxable to 24% me dae _ Permitte 
| a eo Body: Resolution. au i ! 


(12.4) Govt. securities NRISIOCBS « and PlOs are 
b) Units in UTE yi, i hi i ae invest now on a repatriable asis 
i either in the Units of UTI or in Mutual - 
¢) Public sector mutual funds “Funds floated either by publ i Secor 
b) Private chain mutual funds u 


| secondary market, 
NRid® Noiresbont indiana. |), Pioea Basak ue! indian 
OCBs= Overseas Corporate Bodies, Flis= Foreign Investors : FOO 
Fils= Foreign Institutional Investors. SIA= Secretariat for ‘Indust ap de | \ 

il FANT uli Hae a eet ia ah it 
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indian industry is growing at very impressive rates. 
These rates are comparable with the rates of growth 
achieved in pre-liberalisation era. High growth rates 
and diversification of manufactured exports are also 
a testimony to India’s competitive strength. The 
average rate of growth of manufactured exports in 
dollar terms in the last three (1992-93 - 1994-95) 
years has been significant at 16.1 per cent/per 
annum and compares very well with average growth 
of overall exports at 14.1 per cent. 


4. In recent years, many state governments have 
undertaken significant procedural and policy reforms. 
In line with the liberalisation undertaken by the 
Centre, most of the state governments have initiated 
reforms for promoting foreign investment, 
encouraging private participation in the development 
of ports, power generation, and the development 
and management of industrial estates, restructuring 
of District Industrial Centres and removing artificial 
barriers within states. Other reform measures 
include decentralisation of decision making, time 
bound clearance of projects and initiatives relating 
to privatisation and closer of loss making state public 
sector enterprises. In keeping with India's federal 
structure, a number of investment incentives are 
also provided by the State Governments in addition 
to the benefits offered by the Central Government. 
While the incentive package varies from one state 
to another, depending upon its investment priorities, 
the package generally include an investment subsidy, 
tax breaks, exemption/deferment of sales tax and 
other duties, and power tariff concessions. Box 7.3 
highlights some of the reforms undertaken by the 
States and initiatives taken by them for the 
implementation of new industrial policy. 


5. Complementary to industrial policy changes, 
significant transformation has been brought about 
in monetary, fiscal and external sector policies. The 
changes include transition to market determined 
exchange rates and interest rates, removal of 
physical control on imports, rationalization and 
reduction of taxes and duties to enhance 
competitiveness of Indian industries. 


Pattern of Industrial Growth 


6. Table 7.1 shows trends in growth rates of overall 
index of Industrial Production (lIP) and its three 
major components viz. Mining, Manufacturing and 
Electricity Generation. In the second half of eighties 
both Electricity Generation and Mining tended to 
show a slower growth, with mining indicating a more 

ced decline. The manufacturing sector on 
the other hand witnessed an upward trend in growth 
rates, registering growth rates of 8-9 per cent in the 
second half of eighties. In the nineties, the period 
immediately following the reforms was marked by 
low growth rates and even stagnation in the major 
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Annual Growth Rate 


$ in Major Sectors of industry 
s Po 


(Weights) (11.46) (77.11) —s (41.43) ~—_ (100) 


1981-82 17.7 
1982-83 12.4 
1983-84 11.7 
1984-85 

| 1985-86 
1986-87 
1987-88 
1988-89 
1989-90 
1990-91 


© 
Ww 


sh }Pvdtet h-tete 
NONwW=NONN 


Average from 
1981-82 
to 


1990-91 
1991-92 
1992-93 
1993-94 
1994-95 


April-Sep. 
1993-94 


1994-95 
1995-96 


industrial sectors. However, the growth rates quickly 
recovered and the IIP increased by 6.0 per cent 
and manufacturing sector by 6.1 per cent in 1993- 
94. Electricity generation has tended to maintain 
high growth rates throughout the period. The 
industrial sector is now growing at rates similar to 
the high growth rates of 1980s. 


7. Similarly, among sectors by use based 
classification, it was the capital goods to first surge 
ahead, registering a growth rate of 25 per cent in 
4994-95. This is followed by an excellent 
performance by consumer durables. (Table 7.2) 


&. The general lIP has registered a growth of 13.6 
per cent in September 1995, aided by a growth of 
6.4 per cent, 15.8 per cent and 7.4 per cent in 
mining, manufacturing and electricity generation 
respectively. The overall growth in industrial 
production in April-September 1995 was 12.0 per 
cent supported by a growth of 12.5 per cent in 
mining, 12.0 per cent in manufacturing and 10.9 
per cent in electricity. Analysing growth trends by 
use based classification also brings out an excellent 
performance during 4995-96. It is observed from 
the Table 7.2 that all the use based sectors have 
performed well during ApritSeptember 1995 with 
consumer durables registering a growth of 28.1 
per cent. However, the growth rate of intermediate 
products at 6.3 per cent during the period is low 
compared to rates achieved by other sectors. 
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Industrial Policy Reforms: Selected ‘State Governments eo a 


Andhra Pradesh 

e Various measures taken to simplify procedures and encoura 
e Several steps taken to induce foreign investment, especially in high priority areas. , 

e Power Purchase Agreements have been signed with private developers for setting: up Power Projects. 


ge private participation in infrastructure development 


Gujarat 

e Committees appointed to review laws relating to various aspects of fberatisaticn, 

e Private participation in development of ports, power stations and desalination of water supplies, oie: 

e Walk-in-system for financial assistance by Gujarat Industries and Investment Corporation(@iic) © and Gujral 
State Finance Corporation(GSFC). Dh 

Haryana 

e Several steps taken to simplify procedures. and ensure time bound clearances. : 

e Industrial Assistance Group as a single window agency set up. Single window services further extended © 
district level to ensure effective coordination among various Government organisations. : : 

e Powers to allot, transfer, lease, and rent industrial plots/sheds; sanction/disbursement of loans by Haryana 
Financial Corporation, sanction of electric load upto a certain limit-delegated to district level. ee 
All sales tax barriers through the State removed. | | a 
High Powered Committee set up to take spot decisions on foreign icarauteniiciies NRI I projects and 100 nee cent 
export oriented projects. ae . ee 

e Visits of inspectors has been streamlined and rationalised. 

Jammu & Kashmir . 

e Ascheme of capital investment incentive at 30 per cent of fixed capital investment taubject to a maximum ceil 
of Rs. 30 lakh Introduced. S ee 


e A special cell created to study the sick units on a case by case basis. 


Production linked 5 per cent rebate on interest on working capital to all units subject toa maximum of Rs, 10 
lakh per year. : ee 


@ Market support to Small Scale Units includes 12.5 per cent purchase preference. 
Karnataka | : 
-e A high level Gommiltée for expeditious clearance of mega  prolects constituted. 

e A state level single agency set up for clearing projects. | 

e@ An Information Technology Park with the association of — investors and Tatas set vp. 
e An airport.of international standards coming up in Bangalore. Sat a 
e Industrial Policy of 1993 being reviewed to make it more attractive for enreprenurs . 
Kerala . noe 


e Tax and Duty concessions include -no taxes for new units for first seven oie a benefits 
and large scale sectors,captive power exempted from electricity duty. | 


An increase in investment subsidy to 15 per cent with an investment limit, : 
Green Channel Scheme providing entreprenuers all required clearances from a single window to 
An authority for infrastructure development with statutory powers will be establis Le 
Technology bank established under the State Industrial bevetppinen Corporatio! 
Maharashtra 


District Collectors’ permission to convert agricutural land into. ‘industrial use n 


Industrial location policy revised to permit setting up of ‘non-polluting, non-hi : 
within the municipal zone of Greater Bombay. 


e Private participation encouraged in power projects and establishment of industrial eS ites. 
e Committee set up under State Chief Secretary for expeditious decision on NRI and | 
Orissa | 


e A Nodal Committee constituted at the State Governmunl level for clewran 
infrastructural facilities ni Government assistance, and to recommend: me 
industrial units. 


(contd. ) 


« 
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The Foreign Investment Division in the Industri | 
ign ustrial Promotion and Investment Cor 
a single window for investments by Non-Resident Indians and foreign we ——= 


Nodal Committees constituted at the district level to resolve local problems faced by entrepreneurs 


Punjab 


A new package of incentives to attract investments, avoid iplici 
: multiplicity of incentives and 
clearance of new enterprises announced and made applicable from October, 1992 ——— 


Udyog Sahayaka acting as a Single Window Service for clearing projects. 
State Government signed MOUs with selected industrial units to upgrade industrial Training Institutes 
Privatisation of Public Sector Units to be undertaken. 2 


Develop selected industrial corridors as part of infrastructural development. Use private mene for ir 
development, specially power. 


The state is formulating a policy to ensure granting of clearances for setti 
ing u 
receipt of request. p industries within 24 hours of | 


Rajasthan 


Several steps taken for expanding/strengthening infrastructure, simplifyin | 
g rules and cedures, ensu 
speedy availability of inputs /clearances, increasing role of private sector, enhancing ne ee and Lose} 


Power generation, telecom services, tourism and hoteting in the private sector encouraged. 


- Enabling legislation put in place to allow private parties to collect tolls from roads/bridges constructed by wie: | 


Amendments made in rules relating to conversion and allotment of land for industrial purposes. 
165 ssi industries exempted from shtalning No ) Objection Certificate from State Pollution. Control Boards. Power 


to grant. NOCs decentralised. 


Industries to be inspected under Faetnries Ack I aduead from 15 to 3. Common. inspection in accordance with 
a check list. prepared for the purpose. Even eee procedure for SSls. | 


Tamil Nadu 


: Capital investment subsidy at various rates in the range of 5 per cent to 20 per cent depending on the inehinn, 
size and tyr 
for others. 


ype of industries and subject to a maximum value of Rs,. 100 lakh for mega projets” and Rs. 20 lakh 


Power tariff concessions at the rates of 40%, 30% and 20% ‘respectively during: ‘the first three years. : 


- Sales tax waiver/deferrols for a number of years depending on the location, size and idee of industries pone 


mega projects. 


‘Uttar Pradesh oo | 2 a 7 ee 


Economic development of ti the state based on the harmonized —— of aohoitle and industry 
Ensuring availability of top class physical and social infrastructural facilities. 
Positive change in the attitude of the administration. 
A Software Technology Park has come up at Kanpur. 
An Electronics City is being developed at Noida. 
— is coming up with an Industrial Development Park at Massuri-Guawati Road. 
U.P Credit Capital Fund” created in association with Credit capital Venture Fund (India) Limited. 
“LJ P Trade Promotion Authority” is effectively in action for organising and participating in Domestic and Interna- 
tional Trade Fairs. 


West Bengal 


State, where ever appropriate, welcomes foreign technology and investments. 
State recognizes the importance and the key role of the private sector in accelarating growth. 
An Empowered Committee at the State level, under the Chairmanship of the Chief Secretary, formed to take 


quick decisions on investment proposals. 
THe Single Window Agency of the West Bengal Industrial Development Corporation Ltd., strengthened to 


provide effective ‘Escort Service’ to new projects. 
Committees in each district formed under the Chairmanship of District Magistrates to ensure quick decisions on 


land, employment, and other related matters. 


eles sector neeeres in power generation = to meet increased demand. 


“TABLE. 7. 2 


Growth Rates in Industrial Production b 
Use-based sili gil a 


Sectors (Weight) 91-92 


(39.4) 
(16.4) 
(20.5) 
(23.6) 

(2.6) 
(21.0) 


Basic Goods 

Capital Goods 
Intermediate Goods 
ConsumerGoods 
Consumer Durables 
Consumer Non-Durables 


9. The general IIP recorded a growth of 8.6 per 
cent during 1994-95 aided by a growth of 6.2 per 
cent in mining and quarrying, 9.0 per cent in 
manufacturing and 8.5 per cent in electricity 
generation. 


10. In 1994-95 capital goods registered a growth 
of 25.0% and the consumer goods 8.5%, while the 
performance of the Intermediate goods (3.9%) and 
basic goods (3.8%) was below the expectations. 


Composition of Growth 


11. The recovery of growth is well spread out. 
Many of the seventeen sectors, among 
manufacturing, after showing a sluggish growth in 
the period immediately following the reforms, are 


92-93 


registering very high growth rates. These rates are 
comparable to growth rates achieved in the 
preceding decade. 


12. Of the 17 sub sectors within manufacturing, 
nine sectors have registered growth rates of 12 
per cent or more during April- -September 1995. 
These sectors are food products (28.2%), Wood 
and Wood products (12.5%), paper & paper products 
(13.6%), non-metallic min. products (15.8%), basic 
metal and alloy industries (12.5%), metal products 
& parts (16.6%), non-electric machinery (20.7%), 
electrical machinery (12.7%), and transport 
equipment (20.9%). None of the sub-sectors within 
manufacturing have shown a decline during 
April-September 1995. (Table 7.3) 


“TABLE 7. a. 


Code Sectors 


— 


20-21 Food Products 5.3 -1.6 -8.7 13.6 
22 Beverages & Tobacco 1.6 5.9 21.3 -2.5 
23 Cotton Textiles 12.3 8.0 6.9 -2.9 
25 Jute, Hemp, and Mesta 

Textiles 2.0 -4.2 18.7 -10.5 
26 Textile Products 0.8 22.0 -3.2 6.8 
27 Wood and wood products 0.5 3.0 46 1.9 
28 Paper & paper products 3.2 3.9 6.6 14.5 
29 Leather and Leather & 

fur products 0.5 3.5 8.8 3.3 
30 Rubber, Plastic, Petroleum 

and Coal Products 4.0 1.5 1.0 3.1 
31 Chemicals and 

Chemical Products 12.5 6.0 7.6 10.0 
32 Non-metalic mineral 

products 3.0 1.8 46 7.0 
33 Basic Metals and 

alloys Industries 9.8 0.4 33.1 -10.7 
34 Metal Products & parts 2.3 -6.4 1.6 18.2 
35 Machinery, Machine, 

Tools and Parts 6.2 -1.2 44 9.7 
36 Electrical machinery, 5.8 -2.0 -4.9 32.4 
<4 Transport equipment 

and Parts ¢ 6.4 5.0 5.3 13.2 
38 Other manufacturing 

industries 0.9 4.2 -5.1 0.3 


1992-03 1909-94 1904-05, Ne 


54.5 
-9.4 
3.2 
7.1 
9.4 
-2.2 
17.9 
6.1 
12.7 
11.6 
9.5 


16.8 
22.3 


17.6 
33.7 


14.7 


6.4 


Growth Rates of Industrial Production by Broad Gr ‘ 


50.9 25.0 11.3 2.9 9.7 29 282 
17.7 -7.0 37.2 74 36.7 8.4 11.0 
44 -1.3 0.5 ay 1.8 -2.4 1.9 
14.0 42 48 7.9 17.1 -20.1 9.1 
3.0 2.2 9.1 8.3 122 '™ Tie 7A 
17.0 10.2 11.8 26.7 12.4 1.6 12.5 
15.3 12.0 10.4 13.4 13.0 146 13.6 
-10.3 -2.5 4.1 1.4 37.8 46 45 
8.4 5.7 3.0 0.0 12.1 4.3 6.8 
5.5 6.1 9.6 6.1 10.6 9.1 8.2 
9.6 12.7 25.6 16.5 22.3 6.5 15.8 
20.2 -1.2 9.3 9.8 22.6 -4.9 12.5 
17.5 15.9 11.7 12.7 204 15.4 16.6 
12.9 0.1 27.2 31.2 36.2 3.0 20.7 
33.2 8.8 -8.8 8.2 14.1 40.2 12.7 
17.8 19.9 19.5 25.7 2“o 18S: 20.8 
15.3 5.3 ; 7.5 104 -10.8 9.3 


ee 


13. A similar trend is seen in 1994-95 for growth 
rates of sub-sectors of manufacturing. Four groups 
viz., beverages and tobacco, cotton textiles, jute 
textiles, basic metals and alloys, with a combined 
weight of 25.7 per cent, of these 17 major industry 
groups recorded negative growth rates during 1994- 
95. On the other hand, Electrical Machinery, 
Appliances and Parts registered the highest growth 
rate of 32.4 per cent, while Metal Products & Parts 
(18.2%), Paper and Paper Products (14.5%), Food 
products (13.6%), Transport Equipment (13.2%), and 
Chemical and Chemica! Products (10%) recorded 
growth rates exceeding 10 per cent 


index of Industrial Production 


14. The current IIP (Base 1980-81=100) covers 
352 items. It is generally agreed that the Small 
Scale Industries (SSI) sector, which is a dynamic 
and fast growing sector of the Indian economy, 
remains under represented in the weighting diagram 
_, due to non-availability of data; specially for the 
export-oriented segments like garments, leather, 
gems and jewellery etc. The 1980-81 weights also 
| do not represent fully some of the organised sectors 

such as automobiles, leather goods and electronics 
which showed substantial dynamism in 1980s and 
4990s. It is, therefore, felt that there is a need to 
- shift the base to a more recent year and to have a 
more representative weighting diagram. The data 
collection and availability should also be timely and 
accurate. It is, therefore, essential that an 
independent industrial reporting system be set up 
and the reporting be made compulsory for items 
covered in the index. 


_—-- 


Investment Scenario and Trends 


45. The investment scenario has been buoyant 
and upward moving since the initiation of economic 
reforms. The number of industrial entrepreneurs 
memorandum (IEMs) and Letters of Intent (LOIs) 


Industrial Investment Intentio 
| eh ‘ - : Filed and LOts . 


1992 
1993 4984 76,821 804 


1994 5210 106,708 959 


1995 (Jan-Oct) 5714 121,029 1010 
Total 24667 505290 
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filed from 1991 to October 1995 totalled 24,667 
with overall investment intention of Rs.505,290 crore 


- estimated employment of 4.6 million. (Table 
4 


16. Transnational corporations and foreign firms 
have also expressed keen interest in investing in 
India. The total number of FDI proposals approved 
between August 1991 to September 1995 is 3716 
with a proposed total investment of Rs.33060 crore 
(Table 7.5). More than 80 per cent of these 
approvals are in high priority sectors such as power 
generation, oil refinery, electrical equipment, 
chemicals and export related sectors. Even in areas 
still reserved for the public sector (such as 


1991 289 534 351 
1992 692 3888 675 
1993 785 8859 1786 
1994 1040 8947 (*) 2970 
1995(Jan-Sept) 975 10820 (*) 4729 
Total(Post 3716 33060 10513 
Policy 


hydrocarbons, coal, railways and postal services) 
and in infrastructure sectors (roads, highways, 
bridges, ports, telecommunications) the government 
has adopted a more liberal approach towards private 
investment including foreign investments. 


17. There has been a substantial growth in 
assistance sanctioned by All India Financial 
institutions during the recent months. During 
April-December 1995, the All India Financial 
Institutions sanctioned Rs. 48823 crore and 
disbursed Rs. 22894.6 crore of financial assistance, 
registering an annual growth rate of 15.1 per cent 
and 13.5 per cent respectively over the level of 
assistance sanctioned and disbursed during April- 
December 1994. The growth in assistance 
sanctioned and disbursed would have been larger 
but for a fall in the assistance sanctioned and 
disbursed by investment institutions viz. LIC, GIC 
and UTI by 43.1 per cent and 15.2 per cent 
respectively. 

18. Along with sufficient increase in disbursements 
by financial institutions, the corporate sector is also 
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raising large amount of money in the capital market. 
The public issues launched during 1994-95 (both 
equity and debentures) at Rs. 21040 crore registered 
an increase of 36 per cent. (Table 7.6) 


TABLE 7.6 


Capital Issues Launched during 1993-94 and 
1994-95 


1994-95 1993-94 


(i) Public Issues No. 1340 


Rs. Crore 21040 


(ii) Rights Issues No. 318 
Rs. Crore 6364 


Reforms in Public Sector Enterprises 


19. The Industrial Policy Statement announced by 
Government in July 1991 envisaged disinvestment 
of a part of Government holdings in the share capital 
of selected Public Sector Enterprises (PSEs) in order 
to provide market discipline and to improve the 
performance of public enterprises. (Box 7.4) A total 
amount of around Rs. 10,500 crore has already 
been disinvested to the public sector financial 
institutions, mutual funds and general public. 


20. To protect the interests of workers, and provide 
a social safety net for labour a National Renewal 
Fund (NRF) was set up in February 1992 and 
schemes have been proposed to assist the 
employees in re-training, redeployment and 
counselling. Provision of funds through NRF also 
exist for cases where workers retire voluntarily or 
are declared surplus. To implement the NRF 
schemes an empowered authority has been created. 
An amount of-Rs. 542.29 crore was released from 
NRF during 1993-94 and Rs. 261.13 crore during 
1994-95. An estimated 75000 workers had opted 
for voluntary retirement under the scheme. A major 
portion of the amount has been utilised in the textiles 
sector. 


21. The provisions of SICA was extended to public 
sector undertakings in December, 1992. 
Consequently, upto end of December 1995, 59 
cases of Central Public Sector Undertakings and 
79 cases of State Public Sector Undertakings have 
been registered with Board for Industrial and 
Financial Reconstruction. 26 cases out of the above 
were dismissed as non-maintainable. In 29 cases 
rehabilitation proposals have been sanctioned and 
two cases in Central and one in State PSU have 
been declared ‘no longer sick’. 


Performance of Selected Public Sector 
Undertakings 


22. 99 PSEs had signed MOUs for the year 
1994-95. For 1994-95 self evaluations have been 


received for 95 PSEs. After these were examined - 
by Department of Public Enterprises, it is observed 
that of the 95 PSEs, 39 have been rated as’ 
excellent, 26 very good and only 2 have been rated 
as poor. Evaluation for 16 is pending. It is awaited 
for 4. The financial performance of these enterprises 
has been better than what had been targetted for 
in the MOUs. The gross margin during 1994-95 
was Rs.26,137 crore as against the target of 
Rs.24,106 crore. Thus the target for gross margin 
was exceeded by 8 per cent. 


Performance of Selected Industries 
Steel 


23. The production of various categories of steel, 
after being sluggish in the last 2/3 years, picked up 
Significantly in 1994-95. The production of finished 
steel increased by 17.2 per cent in 1994-95. The 
peak rate of duty on import of steel was reduced 
from 50 per cent to 40 per cent and the duty on HR 
coils from 40 per cent to 30 per cent in the Budget 
for 1995-96. 


24. The production of finished steel at 12.86 
million tonnes increased by 12.6 per cent in 
April-November, 1995, with secondary producers 
registering an increase of 15.7 per cent. Production 
of saleable pig iron has shown a mixed trend with 
main producers registering a decline and secondary 
producers registering an increase (Table 7.7). 


Saleable Steel 
SAIL & VSP 


Total 
Main Producers 


Finished Steel 
Main Producers 


Secondary 
Producers 8.25 5.32 6.15 


Total 


Saleable Pig Iron 
Main Producers 


Secondary 
Producers 0.76 0.48 0.62 


PRODUCTION OF SELECTED INDUSTRIES 


Million Million 
20 75 
16 60 
12 45 
8 30 
4 15 
0 0 
Million ere 
Tonnes Sq, Metres 
15 20 


Phosphatic Mill Sector 
Nitrogenous Decentralised Sector 
12 16 
12 
8 
4 
0 
Million 
15 200 
12 160 
9 120 
6 80 
4 
; 0 


© 


1980-81 89-90 -9' -92 -93 -94 -95 1980-81 89-90 -91 -92 -93 - 94 


os 


<>» 


Water a 


“ 
ia 


a3 
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Box 7.4 
Wearwnereu wise Detele of Shee Diniavented Since 1991-92 


S.No. Name of the PSE “‘%of Central Govt. Holding 


 31.3.92 31. 3.93 


Andrew Yule 71.30 62.80 62.80 62.80 6280 62.80 
Bharat Earthmovers Ltd. _ 100.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 60.08 60.08" 
Bharat Electronics Ltd 100.00 80.00 80.00 80.00 75.86 75.86 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd. . 100.00 80.00 79.54 79.46 67.72 67.72: 
Bharat Petroleum Corpn Ltd. | 100.00 80.00 70.00 6962 66.20 66.20 
Bongaigaon Refineries & Petro. Ltd. 100.00 — 80.00 7460 74.59 7447 —s-TAAT. 
CMC Ltd. 
Cochin Refineries Ltd. 
_ Dredging Corpn Ltd. 
Fert. & Chem. rn) Ltd. 
HMT Ltd. | 
Hindustan Cables Ltd. 
Hindustan Copper Ltd. 
Hindustan Organic Chemicals Ltd 
Hindustan Petroleum Corpn. Ltd. ee 
Hindustan Photofilms be Co lid 
Hindustan Zine Ltd. 
Indian Petrochemicals ; Corpn Ltd. 
_ Indian Railway Const. Co. Ltd. 
_Indian Telephone Industries Ltd. 
_ Madras Refineries Lie 
-Mahanagar Telephone Nigam Li 
| Minerals & Metals Trading com 
National ‘Aluminium co. Utd. 
National Fertilizers. Lid. 
26. National Mineral Dev. Corpn. Ltd. 
27. Neyveli Lignite Corporation — 
28 Rashtriya Chemicals & Fertilizers — 
29. Shipping Corpn. of India 
30. State Trading Corpn. 
31. Steel Authority of India Ltd. 
32.  Videsh Sanchar Nigam Ltd. 
33. Container corporation of India 
34 Indian Oil Corporation 
35. Oil & Natural Gas Gorporation 
36. Engineers India Ltd. 
37 
38 
39. 
40. 


eS Pn ee PS PP = 


A ea ee ae ge ae ee 
OMAHA DH ASO 


nm 
n 


Gas Authority of India Ltd. 

indian Tourism & Dev. Corp. 
Kudermukh Iron & Ore Company Ltd. 
industrial Dev. Bank of India. 100.00 100.00 
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25. There was an increase of 10 per cent in 
exports of iron and steel during April-September 
1995, compared with a decline of 19.8 per cent in 
1994-95. Imports, had increased by 68 per cent 
during 1994-95, mainly of HR coils, CR coils and 
semis. However, with the increased domestic 
production of HR and CR coils, the imports in 
1995-96 are expected to be less. 


26. Liberalisation has brought about a qualitative 
change in the Indian iron and steel sector. With 
delicensing and decontrol of the steel industry and 
reduction of import duties on iron and steel items, 
producers have become more responsive to 
consumer needs. There is also increasing 
awareness of the need to improve quality and cut 
down costs. 


Fertilizers 


27. Policy initiatives to overcome difficulties in 
fertilizer sector include continuation of concessions 
for decontrolled fertilizers with some modifications, 
decanalisation of the imports of Muriate of Potash 
(MOP), Mono Ammonium Phosphate (MAP) and 
Sulphate of Potash (SOP). At present, only urea is 
covered under the statutory price and movement 
controls. 


28. During 1994-95, the production of nitrogenous 
and phosphatic fertilizers reached a record level of 
104.3 lakh tonnes representing an increase of 9.9 
per cent for nitrogen and 37.3 per cent for 
phosphate. During April-December, 1995, fertilizer 
production increased by 10.6 per cent for nitrogen 
and 6.7 per cent for phosphate as compared to 
April-December 1994. The production target for 
1995-96 has been fixed at 86.3 lakh tonnes of 
nitrogen and 26.7 lakh tonnes of phosphate, 
representing a growth rate of 8.6 per cent in nitrogen 
and 7.2 per cent in phosphate for the year 1995-96. 


29. As on 1.4.1995, the total installed capacity of 
fertilizer production in the country was 89.72 lakh 
tonnes of nitrogen and 28.22 lakh tonnes of 
phosphate. The availability of Urea in Kharif 1995, 
was by and large adequate to meet the demand in 
time and space. 


Sugar 


30. Sugar production has shown a substantial 
increase during 1994-95 season and reached a 
record level of about 146 lakh tonnes in the year. 
This represents a sharp recovery from the low level 
of production of 98 lakh tonnes in 1993-94 season. 
As reported in the previous Economic Surveys, 
Sugar continues to be controlled. The sugar industry 
continues to remain under a compulsory licensing 
regime and almost all aspects of industry from entry 
to exports are regulated. There is a statutory 
minimum price (SMP) fixed by. the Central 
Government and State Advised Prices (SAP), for 


sugarcane. The SMP for sugarcane for 1994-95 
season was Rs.39.10/quintal and advance SMP for 
1995-96 season is Rs.42.50 per quintal. 


31. A certain portion (normally 40 per cent with 
lower rates for new units) of sugar production is 
allotted to the State/UT Governments as levy. This 
is used for distribution through the Public Distribution 
System (PDS). Prices of levy sugar are fixed zone- 
wise, on the basis of SMP of sugarcane plus 
conversion costs as recommended by the Bureau 
of Industrial Costs and Prices (BICP). Though there 
is no price control on freesale sugar , its market 
supplies are regulated by the Government by fixing 
monthly release quotas to maintain price stability. 
Export quotas are determined by the Government 
and a nominated agency handles sugar exports. 


32. In April 1995, stock holding limits and turnover 
periods of sugar and khandsari dealers were doubled 
and licensing of wholesalers has been abolished in 
the hill districts of Uttar Pradesh. The Gur (control) 
Order 1994 was rescinded. 


Automobiles 


33. Automobiles has been one of the very fast 
growing industries in recent years. Its turnover was 
over Rs.22,000 crore during 1994-95. The sales of 
automotive vehicles has risen from 18.91 lakh in 
1992-93 to 28.51 lakh during 1994-95 registering 
a growth of around 25% both during 1993-94 and 
1994-95. The industry is expecting to maintain the 
same or even a higher growth level ,during 1995- 
96. The production of vehicles during the first 6 
months of 1995-96 is reported to be 16.48 lakh as 
against 12.97 lakh during the corresponding period 
of the previous year, recording a growth rate of 
around 27 per cent. Similarly, the production of 
auto components in value terms has gone up from 
Rs.5204 crore in 1993-94 to Rs.6700 crore in 1994- 
95 and is expected to be over Rs.8,500 crore during 
1995-96. 


34. Exports of the automotive industry has also 
shown a consistently high growth. Exports of 
vehicles have risen from Rs.305 crore during 1991 
to Rs.1348 crore during 1994-95. Similarly, exports 
of auto components have gone up from Rs.234 
crore in 1990-91 to Rs.730 crore in 1994-95. The 
exports of vehicles as well as auto components are 
expected to go up further during the current year 
(1995-96). 


35. With the liberalisation of the policy of the 
Government and potential market that India Offers, 
several leading international players in the 
automobile field have evinced interest in the Indian 
automobile industry and a number of joint ventures 
have already been approved by Government in the 
passenger car sector. 


Production of Electronics (Sectoral Break-up) 
3 1992-93 to 1994-95 


(Rs. crore) 


spe CBE 


. Consumer Electronics 3300 
. Industrial Electronics 1700 
. Computer Systems 1040 
. Communication & 

Broadcasting Equipment 2800 
. Strategic Electronics 385 
. Components 2200 
'. Free Trade zones 

(Hardware) 350 


. Software for Exports 
(including EPZ, 100% EOU) 5/75 1020 1474 


12350 14670 17100 


Electronics 


36. Indian Electronics industry continued its upward 
trend in 1994-95 witnessing a growth of about 17 
per cent. The TV and component industry, showed 
excellent performance during the year (Table 7.8). 


37. Exports of the electronics sector increased 
steadily from Rs. 910 crore in 1990-91 to Rs. 2,981 
crore in 1994-95. One of the areas of focus for 
exports is computer software. It has grown at a 
rate of about 40-50 per cent during last 3 years. 


38. Software Technology Park (STP) scheme 
continued to attract entrepreneurs who are in 
software development and software export 
operations. Over 430 units have been accorded 
approval under this scheme. Similarly, under the, 
Electronic Hardware Technology Park Scheme over 
140 units have been approved with a projection of 
US$ 5.65 billion worth of exports over the next 5 


years. 
Textiles 


39. The textile industry continues to be the largest 
industry in our country. It accounts for 20 per cent 
of total industrial output, provides employment to 
20 million people and contributes nearly 38 per cent 
to the total value of exports. 


40. In line with the general policy of liberalization, 
several measures have been undertaken to 
eliminate/reduce controls and bring about greater 
transparency in the textile sector. The textile industry 
has been delicensed as per the Textiles 
(Development and Regulation) Order 1993. The 
Agreement on Textiles and Clothing (ATC) included 
as part of the Final Act of GATT, provides for a 
dismantling of the discriminatory quota regime 
practised under the Multi Fibre Agreement (MFA), 
within a definite time span of 10 years. In the wake 
of the coming into force of ATC, the current Export 
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Entitlement Distribution Policy (known as Quota 
Policy) effective from January 1994 to December 
1996 has been formulated to enabie the industry to 
meet the emerging challenges in the international 
market. Quota Policy is made simple and more 
transparent and is expected to lead to greater export 


earning and to facilitate the modernisation of the 
industry. 


41. The Indian textiles industry continues to be 
predominantly cotton based, with about 65 per cent 
of raw materials consumed being cotton. As per 
estimate made by the Cotton Advisory Board at its 
meeting held on 5.6.95, the cotton production during 
the cotton season 1994-95 (September, 1994 to 
August, 1994) was 130.00 lakh bales of 170 kgs 
each (provisional) against the production of 121.50 
lakh bales of 170 kgs each during the cotton season 
1993-94, registering a growth rate of 7.00 per cent. 
During 1994-95, cotton prices showed mixed trend. 
Government has taken several steps like permitting 
import of 29104 MT of Viscose Staple Fibre (VSF), 
a near substitute to cotton at zero/concessional rate 
of duty, keeping Import of cotton under OGL at 
zero rate of duty and tightening of Selective Credit 
Control measures for cotton. All these helped to 
contain the rise in prices of cotton. Looking to the 
supply and demand situation in the country, the 
Government had released an export quota of 1.856 
lakh bales of various varieties of cotton during the 
cotton season 1994-95, out of which 1.08 lakh bales 
of cotton valued at Rs. 83.39 crore were exported 
during that year. 


42. Table 7.9 brings out the trend in fabric production 
and the share of mills, powerlooms and handiooms 
in total fabric production. There was 2 marginal 
decline in the share of the mill sector in fabric 
production. 

43. Fabrics production recorded an increasing trend 
over the years, except for a marginal setback in 
4991-92. Total fabric production in 1994-95 was 
higher by 1.8 per cent than in 1993-94. Production 
of fabrics during April-October 1995 increased by 
5.4 per cent over April-October, 1994. Production 
of spun yarn was almost entirely in the 

sector and showed a steadily increasing trend over 
the years, except for 4 marginal setback in 
4991-92. Production of spun yarn increased by 1.1 
per cent in 4994-95 and by 11.1 per cent in April- 
October 1995. The production of spun yarn by small 
scale units at 110 million kgs. during 1994-95 now 
forms a significant part of total production. 

44. The production of man-made fibres at 478.6 
million kgs. registered an increase of 5.6 per cent 
in 1994-95. Production during April-October, 1995 
was 283.5 million kgs. as against 267.9 million kgs. 
in Apri+October 4994 recording an increase of 58 
per cent. 
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TABLE 7.975007 
Production of Fabrics 


1990-91 1991-92 


Sector 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 —April-October 


Mills 2589 2376 2000 1990 1779 1060 
Powerlooms 16044 16089 17826 19631 20016 11535 
Handlooms 4295 4123 5219 5851 6180 3589 
Total 22928 22588 25045 27472 27975 16184 


Share in Output (per cent) 


Mills 10.52 7.98 7.24 6.54 
Powerlooms 7A.23 71.18 71.46 71.28 
Handlooms 18.25 20.84 21.30 22.18 


17055 


100.00 100.00 100.00 


(P): Provisional including hosiery 


45. The export of textiles has been increasing at a 
fast rate during the last few years. During 1994-95, 
total exports of textiles (including coir, jute and 
handicraft) was estimated at Rs. 31336 crore, 
registering an increase of 25.3 per cent over 1993- 
94. Among the various items of textiles, ready-made 
garments achieved a growth rate of 19.51 per cent, 
cotton textiles (mill made, powerlooms and 
handlooms) 38.7 per cent, silk textiles 18.8 per cent, 
man-made fibre textiles 33.6 per cent, woollen 
textiles -11.2 per cent, handicrafts 23.5 per cent, 
jute goods 25.2 per cent and coir goods 
31 per cent. 


_ Production of Spun Yarn. 


Yarr : 


Cotton - i. BI 
nh Cotton Yarn 


ere 


1989-90 1372 173 107 1652 
1990-91 1510 207 107 1824 
1991-92 1450 234 122 1806 
1992-93 1523 247 125 1895 
1993-94 1622 305 140 2067 
1994-95 1586 346 158 2090 


April-September 


1994-95 909 195 91 1195 
1995-96(P) 997 230 103 1330 


-P (Provisionsal) 


Food Processing 


46: The food processing industry encompasses 
industries like fruit & vegetable processing, milk, 
fish, and meat. The industry has a tremendous 
potential for increasing agricultural productivity, 


100.00 100.00 


100.00 100.00 


providing significant and wide spread employment 
and contributing significantly to exports. And all 
this, using relatively simpler technology. 


47. To encourage private sector initiative in food 
processing, the Government has taken several 
steps. Union excise duty on fruit and vegetable 
products was withdrawn in the 1991-92 Budget. 
Foreign equity participation up to 51 per cent and 
foreign technology agreements are provided 
automatically. There are no entry barriers in the 
food processing industry. Changes in Export Import 
Policy and the liberalized exchange rate have also 
helped the sector. 


48. Recent trends of production and exports of 
various segments of the industry show an impressive 
performance. (Table 7 11) This is largely the outcome 
of policy initiatives undertaken for the sector. 


49. Incidence of duties on packaging material and 
various state levies are still considered to be 
impediments for further growth of the fruit & 
vegetable sector. Despite an impressive increase, 
in recent years, commercial processing of fruits & 
vegetables, has been just over 1.3 per cent of the 
total production. 


Small Scale Sector 


50. The number, employment, output and exports 
in the small scale sector as estimated by the Office 
of the Development Commissioner, Small Scale 
Industries, are given in Table 7.12. 


51. In real terms, the small scale sector recorded 
a growth rate of 10.1 per cent in 1994-95, as against 
7.1 per cent in 1993-94 and 5.6 per cent in 1992- 
93. These rates were significantly higher than the 
an rates achieved by the industrial sector as a 
whole. 
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“TABLE 7.11. 
_.. Growth of. Food Processing Industries 
—_ (Percentage change over previous year) 


Processed fruits & vegetables 14.29 
Milk products -1.17 
Fish products” 3.84 


1993 


19926 


28.57 30.28 20.00 
8.63 4.06 10.17 
4.16 4.37 4.64 


Exports of Processed Food Items 


1991-92 
193.91 
11.18 
1375.89 


Processed fruits & vegetables 
Milk products 
Fish products“ 


1991-92 20.82 129.80 13,883 


(6.9) 

22.46 134.06 
(7.9) (3.3) 
23.84 139.38 
(6.1) (4.0) 
25.71 146.56 
(7.8) (5.2) 


17,785 
(28.1) 


25,307 
(42.3) 


28,000* 
(10.6) 


1992-93 


1993-94 


1994-95(P) 


52. The small scale sector contributes around 40 
per cent to the gross turnover in the manufacturing 
sector and about 34 per cent of total exports. 


53. Several policy initiatives and procedural 
simplification have been undertaken by the 
Government to support the small scale sector and 
enhance its competitive strength. The measures 
encompass areas like greater infrastructural support, 
more and easier availability of credit, lower rates of 
duty, technology upgradation, building 
entrepreneurial talent, quality improvement, export 
incentives, employment generation etc. Box 7.5 
summarises facilities and incentives provided to the 
SS! sector. 


(Rs. crore) 

1994-95 
408 86 
40.12 
3575.91 


1992-93 1993-94 
263.00 335.67 
8.37 11.50 | 
1767.43 2503.60 


Industrial Sickness 


54. Since inception upto end of December, 1995, 
the BIFR has received 2497 references under Sick 
Industrial Companies Act (SICA) both in respect of 
private companies and public sector undertakings. 
Of the 1756 references registered, 383 cases were 
dismissed as non-maintainable, revival schemes 
sanctioned/approved in 530 cases and 
recommended 407 cases to the concerned High 
Courts for winding up. Sale has been ordered in 
one case. In addition to the above, draft schemes 
were formulated and circulated in 57 cases and 
show-cause notices issued for winding up of 54 
companies. The proportion of cases effectively 
decided to those registered by the BIFR till the end 
of December, 1995 is 74.6 per cent. 
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Box 7.5 
Incentives and Facilities for 
Small Scale Industries 


Fiscal incentives 


e Excise concessions available for both registered and unregistered units on a graded scale dependin 
on turnover upto Rs. 300 lakh. : 


e A scheme of Integrated Infrastructure Development was launched in March, 1994 to strengthen 
infrastructural facilities in rural and backward areas. 15 projects have been sanctioned so far. 


e Quality Certification Scheme launched to improve SSI product quality. Financial support to acquire 
ISO 9000. Till date, 46 units approved for reimbursement. | 


e Seven Point Action Plan has been initiated to improve credit flow to SSI sector. 51 specialised ssi 
branches have been opened up to October, 1995. a 


e Scope of National Equity Fund scheme enlarged to cover the whole country except metropolitan : 
areas to support expansion, modernisation & technolegy aide a Under the scheme Rs. 187 a 
released during April-December 1995. 


e Technology Development & Modernisation Fund scheme launched Of modernisation and adoption of 
improved and updated technology. During first 7 months of ego 26, SIDBI has fered 43 units an 
sanctioned Rs.1549.47 lakh under this scheme. 


ce A scheme for creation of Technology Development Fund in the States launched with the involvern 
___ of State Government and Industry Associations. 


"Credit Policies 

“© Priority sector lending. ‘ 

‘ 40% of advances to SSI sector reserved for tiny sector and village & cottage industries. 
i. Refinance facilities and special schemes of SIDBI. a : 

a Concessional/fixed rates of interest for loans up tb Rs. 2 lakhs. 2 Slabs), - : oo 


le Single Window Scheme of SIDBI for project outlays up to Rs. 50 lakh. 


e Under Prime Minister's Rozgar Yozana, loans in respect of 31 971 micro enemies were sanction ‘ 
in 1993-94, 196,133 enterprises in 1994-95 and 101,321 anes in Bilal ictal 1995 - 


“Other cnte ll lr 
“~ Reservation of products for exclusive manufacture (836 site i at resent) 

e Purchase and price preference | | | oo | 
g Infrastructural support to Entrepreneurship Development Institutes to porns capacities: 


_e@ Entrepreneurship Development Institute set up in Guwahati, Assam Hou REV 
base for the North Eastern Region. 


e Joint programme with the State Bank of India and Small industries Develop 
(SIDBI) for modernisation and technology upgradation of industry clusters. i 


e Assistance to industrial associations/voluntary agencies to sha up esting 


e Special programmes on vendor developoment, quality awareness and 


initial 5 years. The time taken for deciding cases 
has also been considerably reduced over the years. 
Barring those cases stayed by Courts and those 
reopened or remanded or those where stay has 
been vacated only very recently, all cases registered 
with BIFR during 1987, 1988, 1989, 1990 have been 
disposed off. Pending cases of 1991, 92 are only 
1 and 4 respectively. Table 7.13 gives the status 
relating to public sector undertakings registered with 
BIFR as on 31.12.1995. 


56. Delay in disposal of PSUs registered with BIFR 
have been solely due to inadequate information 
furnished by the companies, delay in furnishing final 
views by the Central/State Governments and the 
complexity of the companies. 


Industrial Relations 


57. Industrial relations have shown a steady 
improvement in the years following the economic 
reforms. Mandays lost due to strikes and lockouts 
declined significantly from 34.57 million in 
1991-92 to 19.20 million in 1994-95. (Table 7.14) 
This was mainly due to improvement in the 
industrial relations situation in Cotton, 


Engineering, Coal & Non-coal mining, Beverages. 
Tobacco & Tobacco products, Jute and Rubber 
industries. During 1991-94 industrial unrest was 
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mainly witnessed in the States of Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Tamil Nadu and Maharashtra. 
Government's proactive role through timely and 
effective conciliation of industrial disputes and 
involvement of the social partners in the 
formulation and implementation of labour and 
industrial relations policies and programmes has 
successfully harmonised the interests of 
employers and workers through a change from 
confrontation to collaboration, and their 
appreciation that employment security is promised 
upon productivity and viability of the enterprise. 


Outlook 


98. The industrial sector has shown a robust 
growth during 1995-96 with significant improvement 
in sectors like basic goods and both consumer 
durables and consumer non-durables. The capital 
goods sector has also been performing very well 
since 1994-95. The high industrial growth rates are 
well spread out and manufacturing sectors like food 
products, metal products, transport equipment, non 
electrical machinery have significantly aided the 
growth in the industrial sector. The strong industrial 
growth has been facilitated by several policy 
initiatives taken by the Government since July 1991. 
These include significant deregulation and 
delicensing of industrial sector, extension of 
MODVAT to several sectors, rationalization and 
reduction of customs duties, reduction of corporate 
taxes and deregulation of imports. The upsurge 
has also been made possible by significant initiatives 
taken by State Governments in the reform process 
and implementation of new industrial policies. 
However, further reforms have to be undertaken to 
encourage greater flexibility and mobility of 
resources of land, labour and capital within industry. 


59. The dynamism and potential manifested by 
industry suggests that high growth rates can be 
maintained in future. The year 1995-96 is expected 
to end with an industrial growth rate of above 10 
per cent. 


AGRICULTURE 


1995 was again a good year for agriculture, 
facilitated by a favourable Monsoon whose coverage 
across the country was fairly good. It was the eighth 
successive normal Monsoon year. The country’s 
granaries are full and the initial estimates indicate 
that the current year may record 190 million tonnes 
output of foodgrains; a little lower than the record 
output of 191 million tonnes in 1994-95. Production 
of oilseeds is likely to be marginally better this year. 
Sugar production reached all time high of 146 lakh 
tonnes during 1994-95 (October-September) 
because of substantial increase in sugarcane 
availability. Cotton production at 12.3 million bales 
should be marginally higher in 1995-96 than the 
preceding year. Among plantation crops tea output 
is expected to be higher than last year. The overall 
growth in agriculture production in 1994-95 was 
about 5 per cent as against 3.4 per cent in 
1993-94. 


South West Monsoon during 1995 


2. The Southwest Monsoon in 1995 was normal 
in terms of seasonal rainfall. The cumulative 
seasonal rainfall for the country as a whole during 
the four month period (June to September) was 
100 per cent of its long period average. This was 
the eighth successive normal monsoon since 1988. 


3. 1995 monsoon made a sluggish and a delayed 
start over most parts of the country, but gained 
momentum during the second week of July. It set 
in over Kerala on June 8, 1995, a week later than 
its normal date. However, contrary to normal 
monsoon behaviour, it arrived over eastern parts of 
the country earlier than in Kerala. During the period 
July to September, the rainfall was well distributed 
in space though a little late over most parts of the 
country. By the end of the monsoon season, 33 
out of 35 meteorological sub-divisions (which 
constitutes 415 districts) and 79 per cent of the 
districts covering 94 per cent of country’s area had 
received normal to excess rains. The comparative 


performance of the monsoon for the period 1988 to 
1995 and district-wise distribution of rainfall is shown 
in Table 8.1 and Figure 8.1 and 8.2. 
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4. By and large distribution of rainfall over the 
country as a whole in 1995 was quite satisfactory 
and the total quantum of rainfall was very good. 
The rainfall was deficient only in Saurashtra / 
Kutch region of Gujarat but the overall deficiency 
in Gujarat state was marginal. The northeastern 
states experienced floods in June. Jammu & 
Kashmir experienced floods in the second 
fortnight of July and parts of northwest India 
notably Haryana and Punjab experienced floods 
in the last week of August. Floods also occurred 
in West Bengal during the last week of 
September. 


5. The spatial distribution of rainfall index in 1995 
and. in the preceding year, as also the previous 
best in 1988, is shown in Table 8.2. 


Reservoir Situation 


6. The Central Water Commission monitors water 
level in 63 important reservoirs whose total live 
Storage capacity is 124.6 thousand million cubic 
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Rainfall Indices Weighted by Cumulative Kharif Cereals Production 


Production Rice Area 
Weights under 


irrigation* 1088 ‘i 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 

Bihar 

Gujarat 

Haryana 
Himachal Pradesh 
Jammu & Kashmir 
Karnataka 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 
Maharashtra 
Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Tamil Nadu 

Uttar Pradesh 
West Bengal 
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TABLED 


Rainfall Indices-14 July : Rainfall | 


1904 1995 1988 “o 


100.30 85.33 151.16 84.88 138.05 
87.96 126.01 103.05 74.75 112.76 
87.00 83.76 107.68 87.01 104.33 

150.93 9.49 133.69 175.40 77.50 

122.33 118.28 206.93 122.27 179.30 

134.10 96.56 136.32 105.12 - 

“ : 152.60 - - 

140.77 80.31 119.08 118.57 96.51 

107.65 88.69 99.05 115.75 92.69 

172.01 61.28 90.79 139.94 89.93 

137.13 55.65 125.82 114.51 82.67 

140.19 56.42 91.88 131.41 83.68 
80.68 75.78 183.13 111.07 146.18 

178.75 34.10 79.24 133.70 121.71 
83.45 101.79 122.60 70.83 112.30 
82.22 84.65 102.96 97.42 101.03 
69.07 113.12 112.99 89.47 119.26 


All India 46.8 1 110.80 79.72 115.28 108.03 104.38 


meters (TMC). Against this, the total live capacity 
of these reservoirs at the end of September, 1995 
was 90.1 TMC (72 per cent of capacity) as against 
112.7 TMC (90 per cent of capacity) in the 
corresponding period of 1994. The annual average 
capacity of these reservoirs for the past ten years 
was 93.4 TMC (75 per cent of capacity). 


Agricultural Production Performance 
1994-95 and Prospects for 1995-96. 


7. Foodgrains production of 191.1 million tonnes 
in 1994-95 was a record in the country’s history 
and was higher (by 3.7 per cent) than the previous 
year. However, 1995-96 production is likely to be 
a little lower because of drop in rice output in Punjab 
and Haryana due to excessive late season rainfall. 
Despite the marginal decline in the 1995 kharif 
output, the prospect of rabi crops is brighter and 
the year 1995-96 may still end up with an output 
level that is close to the last year’s record level of 
over 191 million tonnes. 


8. Performance of agricultural production during 
the last few years and the likely out turn in 
1995-96 is shown in Table 8.3. Trends in 
foodgrains production for the period 1982-83 to 
1995-96 are shown in Figure 8.3 (see also 
Figures 8.4 and 8.5). 


Indicates percentages of irrigated area under rice in 1992-93 
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Food Crops 
Wheat 


9. Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana, Madhya 
Pradesh, Bihar, Gujarat and Rajasthan are the major 
wheat growing states. In 1994-95, country's total 
wheat output was 65.5 million tonnes, which was 
9.5 per cent higher than 1993-94. In 1995-96, the 
prospect of production is quite good and expected 
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Rice 


7229 803 785 
Wheat 551 557 572 598 585 ay: tr 
Coarse Cereals rs 62 
Beare 32 7 26.0 366 308 365 304 365 30.0 
: | . ; 12.8 13.3 15. 
Total Foodgrains 176.4. 1684 1795 1843 Be Ba or a 
Kharif 994 916 1015 1004 1063 1006 1075 100.0 
Rabi 770 768 # #j.(780 #839 #827 905 845 90.0 
Oilseeds 186 186 20.1 215 220 214 225 22.0 
Sugarcane 2410 254.0, 2280 2297 2500 2712 2550 2650 
Cotton@ 9.8 97 14 #4107 125 121 13.0 12.3 
jute & mesta$ a2 5s 26 G4 23 95 93 9.4 
(Percentage variation in production over the previous year) 
Rice a 1.0 0.5 -2.4 4 ° 
Wheat ve 10.6 1 27 es i¢ 
Coarse Cereals -6.0 -20.5 40.8 -1.3 43 : 
Pulses 109 -16.1 6.7 6.0 5.0 
Total Foodgrains 3.2 45 6.6 3.7 06 
Kharif 16 78 108 0.2 0.6 
Rabi 10.0 0.3 16 8.0 06 
Oilseeds 10.1 0.0 8.1 -0.5 2.8 
Sugarcane 6.8 5.4 -10.2 18.1 -2.3 
Cotton@ -14.0 Ae” APG 13.1 1.7 


ion is likely to be close to the level of last 
year. It is interesting to observe that since late sixties 
when the effect of the green revolution was first felt 


most in wheat output, the ratio of wheat to rice has 
steadily increased from one third in 1950-51 to over 
four fifth in 1994-95, (see Table 8.4). 


Rice 

40. Rice production of 81.1 million tonnes in 1994- 
95 was a new record but in 1995-96, some decline 
in production in Haryana, Punjab and Andhra 
Pradesh was expected due to the adverse weather 


conditions (such as floods). Therefore, in 1995-96 
total rice production is expected to be about 80 
million tonnes. 


Coarse Cereals 


11. Jowar, bajra, ragi, maize and small millets 
constitute coarse cereals. Coarse grains have a 
strong supplemental influence on the food economy 
of the country. These are grown mostly by small 
and marginal farmers in areas characterised by low 
and often erratic rainfall. The major producing states 
are Rajasthan, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnataka, 
Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu, Madhya Pradesh, 
Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. The likely production of 
coarse cereals during 1995-96 is reported to be at 
the same level of 30 million tonnes as achieved in 
4994-95. In fact, a good rainfall year causes shift of 
area to higher value crops from coarse grains, 
ensuring at the same time higher yields per unit 
area under coarse cereals. 


Pulses 

42. Per capita daily availability of pulses has come 
down significantly from 69 grams in 1961 to about 
37 grams in 1995. This is due to stagnation in the 
production of pulses over the last three decades. 
Lower per hectare yields characterise the pulse 
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sector and little progress appears to have been 
made in raising the threshold of productivity in 
pulses. Production of pulses fluctuates from year to 
year depending upon the behaviour of the monsoon. 
The pulses production was 14.1 million tonnes in 
1994-95, an increase of about 6.1 per cent over 
1993-94. Production in 1995-96 is anticipated at 
14.8 million tonnes. The main constraints in raising 
productivity levels in pulses is that pulse crops are 
largely grown on marginal lands, mostly in rainfed 
areas and there is virtually no break-through in 
developing improved and high yield seed varieties. 


Growth in Foodgrains Production 


13. With the ushering in of green revolution in the 
country since 1967-68, foodgrains production has 
been registering a steady rate of growth of 2.67 per 
cent. Maintaining higher threshold of wheat yields 
has largely sustained the overall trend rate of growth 
in foodgrains. However, the higher growth rate 
achieved in rice since 1980-81 (3.48 per cent per 
annum) has also contributed significantly to the 
comfortable food supply position witnessed during 
the past four years as a consequence of which 
public stocks for food security touched a record of 
35.6 million tonnes in July, 1995. Table 8.5 lists 
compound and annual growth rate in production of 
foodgrains. Lower productivity in pulses remains 
the only area of concern in the overall foodgrains 
economy of the country. 


Compound growth Rate* 
1967-68 to 1994-95 2.91 


1980-81 to 1994-95 3.48 


Annual(Year to Year) 

1990-91 1.01 
1991-92 0.54 
1992-93 -2..46 
1993-94 10.24 
1994-95 1.05 
ros 1 At 


ending 1981-82=100 


Oilseeds 


14. With about 21.4 million tonnes production 
estimated in 1994-95, the production of nine oilseeds 
(groundnut, rapeseed mustard, soyabean, sunflower, 
sesamum, castor seed, safflower, nigerseed and 
linseed) has increased substantially from 10.83 
million tonnes in 1985-86. Groundnut is by far the 
dominant oilseeds crop accounting for 38.56 per 
cent of total output of nine oilseeds (in 1994-95) 
followed by rapeseed/mustard which accounts for 
27.45 per cent. Therefore, the two oil-seeds together 
(accounting for 66.01 per cent of production of nine 
oilseeds) dominate the edible oil economy in the 


TABLE 8. 6 a 
_ Production of Ollseeds - 


Ollaecds = =—ssi(i‘“’:sAUT-  1088- poe . ie 1901-1 


Groundnut 
Kharif 
Rabi 

Castorseed 

Sesamum 

Rapeseed & Mustard 

Linseed 

Nigerseed 

Safflower 

Sunflower 
Kharif 
Rabi 

Soyabean 

Total 


Kharif 
Rabi 


* Revised 
** Final 


country. The contribution of other oils, though 
significantly supplemental, play a relatively lesser 
role except that soyabean oil and sunflower oil have 
of late emerged as the major potential growth areas. 
Production of soyabean may soon outrank rapeseed/ 
mustard and thus occupy second position after 
groundnut. Trend of production of oilseeds 
from 1987-88 to 1994-95 and the likely production 
during 1995-96 alongwith the targets are listed in 
Table 8.6 


Sugarcane 


15. Sugarcane production shows an uptrend since 
1985-86 except, in 1992-93 and 1993-94, when it 
suffered some marginal decline. In 1994-95, the 
cane production was 271.2 million tonnes. The 
likely production during 1995-96 would be around 
265 million tonnes. 


Cotton 


16. In 1995-96, cotton production may be around 
123 lakh bales against 121 lakh bales produced 
last year (an increase of 1.7 per cent). Apparently 
‘there have been significant gains in cotton 
" productivity trends thus offsetting the decline in area 
under cotton from 80.6 lakh hectares in 1981-82 to 
73.2 lakh hectares in 1993-94. Consumption of 


cotton has also continuously increased from 75.9 © 


-Jakh bales in 1981-82 to 128 lakh bales in 1993-94, 
outpacing the increase in domestic cotton output, 
thus necessitating imports in some years. Future 
increase in raw cotton demand is likely to put further 
pressure on cotton prices. 


Jute and Mesta 


47. The combined production of Jute and Mesta 
in 1985-86 reached a peak level of 12.6 million 
bales (of 180 kgs. each), thereafter it fell in 
: successive years to a level ranging between 8.4 to 
10.3 million bales. Production in 1994-95 was 9.5 
million bales. In 1995-96 the production of jute & 
mesta is likely to be around 9.4 million bales as 
against the target of 9.3 million bales. 


Plantation crops 


Tea 

48. Tea industry provides gainful direct employment 
to more than one million workers mainly drawn from 
the backward and socially weaker sections of the 
society. It is also a substantial foreign exchange 
earner (with negligible import content) and provides 
significant contribution to the State and Central 
exchequer. Tea plantations in India are mainly 
located in rural hill and backward areas of North 
Eastern and Southern States. 

19. The of tea in the country has grown 
steadily from 561 million kgs in 1982-83 to estimated 
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737.39 million kgs in 1994-95. However, the 
domestic demand for tea has risen at a faster pace, 
thereby, creating oressure on the exportable surplus 


‘which is close to about 200 million kgs. The 


Government have taken a number of steps to 
stimulate its production so as to meet the growing 
domestic and international demand for tea. In this 
context a perspective pian for achieving production 
target of 1000 million kgs by 2000 AD has been 
drawn up by the Tea Board. Quantity exported during 
1993-94 was 154.55 million kgs. valued at 
Rs.1062.03 crore and, during 1994-95, 149.76 
million kgs. valued at Rs.924.08 crore. The decline 
in exports in recent years was mainly due to lower 
off-take of indian tea by Russia. 


20. A production target of 780 million kgs and an 
export target of 170 million kgs has been fixed for 
1995-96. Upto October 1995, production of tea was 
estimated to be 625.38 million kgs as against 649.72 
million kgs during the corresponding period of last 
year. During April-October 1995, 93.42 million kgs 
valued at Rs.659.95 crore was exported as 
compared to 80.43 million kgs valued at Rs.478.24 
crore during the corresponding period of last year. 


Coffee 


21. Robusta and Arabica are the two main varieties 
grown in the country. India accounts for nearly 3.2 
per cent of the total world production of coffee. 
The domestic demand for coffee hovers around 
60,000 tonnes annually which constitutes nearly one- 
third of total production. Remaining two-third of 
output is available for exports. 


22. In 1994-95 production of coffee was 1.8 lakh 
tonnes which is likely to have increased to an 
estimated 2.24 lakh tonnes in 1995-96. Large 
variation in coffee production (Table 8.7) in some 
years is due to seasonal factors as coffee is 
extremely sensitive to changes in weather conditions. 
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23. In 1994-95 India’s share in world exports is 
estimated to be around 3 per cent. Export during 
1992-93 was 1,13,602 tonnes valued at Rs.381.3 
crore. However, in 1993-94, the exports rose to 
1,36,690 tonnes and export realisation rose to 
Rs.586.99 crore. In 1994-95, the exports reached 
1,36,404 tonnes for a value of Rs.1086.89 crore, 
the higher unit realisation being mainly due to high 
global prices. 


24. Pre-liberalisation period (upto 1991-92) was 
marked by the Compulsory pooling of the coffee 
output with Coffee Board except for 30 per cent 
allowed as Internal Sale Quota (ISQ). In January, 
1994, for the first time, growers were permitted to 
Sell 50 per cent of output as Free Sale Quota (FSQ). 
This policy was further liberalised in April, 1995 
permitting 100 per cent FSQ to small growers 
(holding less than 10 hectares). Rest of the growers 
were permitted 70 per cent of output as FSQ with 
the balance 30 per cent required to be pooled for 
auction through Coffee Board. The new policy gives 
more flexibility to growers in the export market. 


Natural Rubber 


25. Natural rubber is a vital raw material for the 
rubber manufacturing industry which in turn 
produces a variety of products indispensable in 
modern life. Currently about 96 per cent of the 
natural rubber demand in the country is met by 
indigenous production and the deficit is met by 
imports. Rubber preduction has shown a significant 
uptrend in recent years. From 3.3 lakh tonnes in 
1990-91, it has increased to 4.72 lakh tonnes in 
1994-95. Area under rubber has also gone up from 
4.75 lakh hectares in 1990-91 to an estimated 5.15 
lakh hectares in 1994-95. Kerala continues to be 
the major rubbs* producing state accounting for 86 
per cent of the total area and contributing more 
than three-fourth of the total production. Most rubber 
plantations are small and the average size of holding 
is 0.5 hectares. As against production of 4.72 lakh 
tonnes and consumption of 4.86 lakh tonnes in 1994- 
95, the estimated production and consumption 
during 1995-96 is 5.11 lakh tonnes and 5.30 lakh 


(7) | TABLE Ae a 
Production and Consumption of Rubber _ 
a (Tonnes) 
Consumption 


"Year a _ Production 


1991-92 366745 380150 
1992-93 393490 414105 
1993-94 435160 450180 
1994-95 472000 486000 
1995-96" 511000 930000 


“(Estimated) 


tonnes respectively. Import of natural rubber from 
time to time continues to bridge the gap between 
demand and supply. Annual production and 
consumption of natural rubber during the past 5 
years is listed in Table 8.8. 


Horticultural Crops 


26. India produces a large variety of horticultural 
crops like fruits, coconuts, vegetables, cashewnuts, 
spices and plantation crops and diverse range of 
medicinal and aromatic plants, mushroom, 
floriculture, betelvine, root and tuber crops etc. 


27. India ranked first in production of fruits during 
1993, overtaking Brazil which held this distinction 
hitherto. India also occupies the first position in 
global production of mangoes and bananas and is 
amongst the top ten in apple and pineapple 
production. Production of higher quality fruits for 
exports purposes is now receiving greater attention. 
India holds the first position in global production of 
Cauliflower, and is amongst the first ten countries 
leading in the production of green peas, onion, potato 
and tomato. 


28. India, with a production level of 11375 million 
nuts in 1992-93, has moved to second position in 
the global production of coconuts (in terms of 
number of nuts) after staying at the third position 
for the last two decades. However, Kerala which is 
the largest producer of coconut (accounting for two 
third of total output), faced problems due to fall in 
prices of copra due to excessive supply. Major 
programmes have been undertaken for product | 
diversification like coconut milk, coconut drink, 

coconut cream etc. to broaden the demand for 
coconut besides finding new avenues for export. 


29. Cashewnut is a prime cash crop and a key 
export commodity. India has the distinction of being 
world's largest, producer of cashewnut with annual 
Output of 3.5 fakh tonnes. Various programmes for 
increasing the overall productivity are being 
implemented so as to achieve a production target 
of 4.7 lakh tonnes of raw cashewnuts by the end of 
1997. 


30. Production of spices during 1994-95 is 
expected to be maintained at 2.2 million tonnes. 
Fifteen major spice crops out of a large number of 
spice crops, have been singled out for intensive 
development. Of these, black pepper occupies the 
most prominent place for domestic consumption and 
for exports. Better processing and quality contro! 
would help increase India's share in the expanding 
global export market. 


Use of Plastics in Horticulture 


31. In order to improve Productivity of horticulture 
crops, the Government is encouraging the use of 
plastics in the form of drip irrigation, green houses 


and plastic mulches. An investment of Rs.250 crore 
has been allocated in the Eighth Plan period 
(1992-97). Of this, Rs.200 crore is earmarked for 
drip irrigation alone which is becoming quite popular 
in several States. The earlier restriction of permitting 
assistance for only 1 hectare per beneficiary for 
drip irrigation has been removed during 1995-96 
and assistance is now provided for the entire holding 
of the beneficiary for growing horticultural crops, as 
permitted under the State Land ceiling laws. Green- 
houses are being encouraged for export oriented 
floriculture projects. Low cost greeri houses have 
already become immensely popular in cold arid 
regions such as Ladakh for growing vegetables in 
the off-season. 


Post Harvest Technology 


32. Country is losing over Rs.3000 crore annually 
due to post harvest losses of fruits and vegetables 
because of poor infrastructure and lack of organised 
marketing. For the Eighth Plan (1992-97) an amount 
of Rs.200 crore has been earmarked for providing 
soft loans for facilities like precooling units, cold 
storages, packing houses, etc. for reducing the post 
harvest losses and preventing deterioration in the 


quality of the end product. There is a vast scope — 


for private investment in processing and preservation 
technology since the country produces a large 
variety of tropical and temperate fruits and 


vegetables. 
AGRICULTURAL INPUTS 


Factors influencing Agricultural Output 


33. Performance of agricultural sector depends on 
numerous factors ranging from weather conditions 
to the use and optimal applications of various inputs 
(like irrigation, fertilisers, seeds, diseases control 
etc.) besides institutional support through 
Governments price policies and organised marketing 
and credit supply. Since most of the cropped area 
even now does not have assured irrigation, monsoon 
plays a crucial role in influencing agricultural 
production. 

irrigation 

34. Ahighly efficient and irrigated cropping system 
alone can sustain India’s ever expanding population. 
The creation of irrigation potential and its optimum 
utilisation , therefore, continues to receive a high 
priority. 

35. The country’s Irrigation Potential Created (IPC) 
area has increased from 22.6 million hectares in 
the pre-plan period (1950-51) to about 87.06 million 
hectares at the end of 1994-95 comprising 32.27 
million hectares under major and medium irrigation 
projects and 54.79 million hectares in minor irrigation 
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schemes. The anticipated irrigated potential created 
by the end of 1995-96 is 89.42 million hectares 
comprising 33.04 million hectares under major and 
medium projects and 56.38 million hectares under 
minor irrigation schemes. 


36. Under-utilisation of irrigation potential, 
particularly under major and medium irrigation 
projects continues to persist. At the end of 
1994-95, the likely utilisation was 77.86 million 
fiectares against the created potential of 87.06 
million hectares. This leaves a gap of 9.20 million 
hectares of under-utilized potential (4.63 million 
hectares in major and medium and 4.57 million 
hectares in minor irrigation). The gap is basically 
attributable to delays involved in the development 
of on-farm works, namely, construction of field 
channels, land levelling and adoption of the 
‘warabandi’ system and also the time taken by the 
farmers in switching over to the new cropping pattern 
- from dry farming to irrigated farming. 

37. Command Area Development Programme 
(CAD) has been under implementation since 
1974-75 with the basic objective of reducing the 
gap between potential created and potential utilised. 
Up to March 1995 about Rs.4322 crore were spent 
on the programme, of which the Central assistance 
amounted to Rs.1426 crore and the balance of 
Rs. 2896 crore was met under the State sector 
schemes. The programme envisages execution of 
on-farm development works like construction of field 
channels, land levelling, contouring and shaping, 
implementation of’ warabandi’ for rotational supply 
of water and construction of field drains. 


38. Minor irrigation schemes include ground water 
and surface water schemes. While ground water 
schemes include dugwells, shallow tubewells and 
pumpsets, the surface water schemes include tanks 
and reservoir diversion schemes, lift irrigation from 
rivers and streams. These schemes have been 
accorded special attention under the Special 
Foodgrains Production Programme. At the end of 
1994-95, irrigation potential created and its utilisation 
through Minor irrigation schemes was estimated at 
54.79 million hectares and 50.22 million hectares 
respectively. For 1995-96 the targets for creation 
and utilisation of additional irrigation potential are 
1.59 million hectares and 1.29 million hectares 
respectively. Because of shorter gestation period 
and relatively lower investment levels, added 
emphasis is being laid on undertaking and 
completion of minor schemes covering both 
surface and ground water. Because of comparatively 
advantageous water table levels, the Saggroasee sector 
is being accorded special attention 

since irrigation during the Eighth Five Year Plan 
(1992-97). The progress of development of irrigation 
potential and its utilisation is listed in Table 8.9. 
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Development of Irrigation Potent al a 


At the end 


Irrigation Schemes of Seventh 


1. Major & medium irrigation 
Potential 
Utilisation 


2. Minor Irrigation 


Potential 
Utilisation 


3. Total 
Potential 
Utilisation 


During 
1990-92 


1 993-94 


1994-95 
actuals | 


i ind of : 
1991-92 


Note: Irrigation projects with a Cumulative Command Area (CCA) of more than 10000 hectares are 
classified as major projects and projects with CCA 4 more than 2000 hectares and ve to 


10000 hectares as medium projects. 


39. Strengthening of irrigation infrastructure is one 
of the main objectives in irrigation supply 
management. At the commencement of the Eighth 
Plan in 1992, there were 158 major, 226 medium 
and 95 Extension, Renovation and Modernisation 
(ERM) projects carried forward from the previous 
plans. The total spill over cost of these projects 
has been estimated at about Rs.40,563 crore. 
Therefore, the Eighth Plan accorded high priority to 
completion of the on going projects. The other 
major elements of the strategy include ensuring of 
speedy transition to irrigated agriculture and optimum 
use of water through Command Area Development 
(CAD) programme, installation of sprinkler and drip 
irrigation systems in water scarce and drought prone 
areas and encouragement to surface water and lift 
irrigation. 

40. Demand for increased rural as well as urban 
use of fresh water is causing acute pressure on 
developed water resources. This brings in focus 
user-cost of water. There is an urgent need to 
reach a consensus on resolving the problem posed 
by mounting arrears and the consequent subsidies 
incurred in water delivery for various end-users. 
There is a broad consensus that the irrigation rates 
should, at least, cover the annual maintenance and 
operational expenses besides some percentage of 
the fixed costs. Whereas the water rates for surface 
and ground water need to be rationalised with due 
regard to the interests of small and marginal farmers, 
the issue of sound financial restructuring of irrigation 
projects must receive greater attention at the policy 
making levels in the States. 


41. Water resources development and 
management is inter-disciplinary in nature. The 
national water policy envisages involvement of 
farmers in various aspects of management of 
irrigation system particularly in water distribution and 
collection of water rates. 


42. Although fresh water is a renewable resource, 
increased use of commercial fertilisers and 
pesticides and generation of new and toxic wastes 
by industries are adding more and more to the 
possibilities and dimensions of water pollution. 
Pollution is becoming a serious problem in almost 
all the rivers, lakes and estuaries. Concern for 
water quality is, thus going to be very critical element 
in the future water resources development 
programmes. Central Water Commission is 
monitoring water quality through a network of about 
318 stations in which 24 parameters are observed 
with an objective to judge suitability of water for 
various end uses. 


43. Increased awareness about the environmental 
aspects of water resources development is a new 
phenomenon. The concern against environmental 
degradation occupies a central place in the water 
resources development programmes. To ensure 
that the environmental concerns are dealt with within 
the planning phase of the project itself, 
‘environmental impact assessment’ studies are now 
carried out in all the major projects. Environmental 
management plans in respect of all likely adverse 
impacts are also prepared in advance at the planning 
Stage itself. Catchment area treatment plan, which 


is also an integral part of the environmental pian, is 
aimed at reducing the sediment inflows into the 
reservoirs. 


Seeds 


44. Seed quality is the basic and crucial input for 
attaining sustained growth in agricultural production. 
Seed is the carrier of new technology for crop 
production, propagation and multiplication. 
Distribution of assured quality seeds is fundamental 
to attain higher crop yields. Policy initiatives taken 
by Government of India during 1960’s and 1970's 
for generating quality seed production and 
distribution of new improved plant varieties, identified 
by the scientists, is the main reason for country’s 
current self-sufficiency in foodgrains. Indian seed 
industry has shown impressive growth and should 
continue to provide further potential for growth in 
agricultural production. The role of seed industry is 
not only to produce adequate quantity of seeds of 
good quality but also to achieve diversity in varietal 
distribution. Towards achieving this objective the 
principal players are the two national level 
organisations National Seed Corporation (NSC) and 
State Farms Corporation of India (SFCI)), 13 State 
Seeds Corporations, and about 100 private seed 
organisations. Apart from this, there are 19 State 
Seed Certification Agencies and 86 State Seed 
Testing Laboratories to ensure/check the quality of 
seeds. _ 

45. Major achievement in the seeds development 
sector has been the systematic release/notification 
of new varieties of agricultural and horticultural crops 
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through Central Seed Committee. Since 1969, till 
date, 1898 varieties of agricultural and 340 of 
horticultural crops respectively have been notified. 
Out of this, 137 varieties of agricultural crops and 
21 varieties of horticultural crops have been notified 
during last two years. Another major achievement 
has been the implementation of Seed Contro! Order, 
1983 issued under the provisions of the Essential 
Commodities Act, 1955 with effect from July, 1994. 
It seeks to regulate supply, distribution and trade in 
seeds. Seeds Act 1966 and Seed Rules, 1968 
promulgated in 1968 have been instrumental in 
bringing about overall improvement in seed quality 
as per prescribed minimum seed certification 
standards. 


46. National Seeds Project - a World Bank assisted 
project-provides assistance to NSC, SFCI, State 
Seed Corporation and State Seed Certification 
Agencies for their restructuring. As a result of these 
efforts 65 lakh quintals of certified/quality seed 
distribution during 1994-95 was achieved, which in 
1995-96 is estimated to further improve to 68.8 
lakh quintals. It is likely that the annual target of 70 
lakh quintals by the end of Eighth Plan (1992-97) 
would be achieved. The progress of area covered 
under HYV seeds under different crops and their 
share in the total area is shown in Table 8.10. 


Fertilizers 


47. Use of chemical fertilisers continues to be one 


of the principal inputs for enhancing crop yields. 
The consumption of chemical fertilizers, which was 
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only 0.13 million tonnes in nutrient terms in 
1955-56, increased to 13.56 million tonnes in 
1994-95. The overall increase in fertiliser 
consumption during 1994-95 over 1993-94 was 9.7 
per cent. While the increase in potash consumption 
was 23.9 per cent during 1994-95 over the previous 
year, the consumption of nitrogenous and 
phosphatic fertilisers increased by 8.2 and 9.9 per 
cent respectively during 1994-95. The progress of 
fertiliser consumption since 1987-88 is shown in 
Table 8.11. 


48. The consumption in an appropriate mix (ratio) 
of the three primary plant nutrients - Nitrogen (N), 
Phosphate (P) and Potash (K) is essential for 
increasing crop yields. The ideal NPK ratio 
TABLE 8.11 
Chemical Fertilizers-Consumption 
(Million Tonnes of Nutrients) 


Potash _ Total 
NPK 


, Year Nitrogen Phosphate 


1987-88 
1988-89 
1989-90 
1990-91 
1991-92 
1992-93 
1993-94 
1994-95 
1995-96" 1 0. 8 


+ Estimated. 


aggregated for the country as a whole is 4:2:1, but 
the current all India NPK consumption ratios do not 
conform to the ideal norms (Table 8.12). 


49. The NPK ratio which was almost at an ideal 
level prior to decontrol of phosphatic and potassic 
fertilizers in August, 1992, witnessed steep deviation 


TABLE 8.12 
N P K - Consumption ratio 


Phosphate Potash 


; 
: 
1 
{ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


after decontrol. But this ‘ratio has since started 
improving and may improve further, once price 
distortions arising from relatively low price of 


nitrogenous fertilizers get corrected. A small step 
in this direction was taken when the price of urea 
was raised by 20 per cent in June, 1994. 
Simultaneously, prices of low analysis nitrogenous 
fertilizers, viz. Calcium Ammonium Nitrate, 
Ammonium Sulphate and Ammonium Chloride were 
also decontrolled. However, the scheme of special 
concessions on decontrolled phosphatic and potassic 
fertilizers has been continued for the fourth year in 
succession in order to encourage their consumption. 


50. The production of nitrogenous and phosphatic 
fertilizers during 1994-95 stood at about 9.05 million 
tonnes, recording an increase of about 15.4 per 
cent over 1993-94. In 1995-96, the production of 
nitrogenous and phosphatic fertilizers is expected to 
further increase to over 11.3 million tonnes (86.33 
lakh tonnes of nitrogen and 26.67 lakh tonnes of 
phosphate). Production, imports and subsidy since 
1987-88 are listed in Table 8.13. 


51. The fertilizer subsidy budget of 1995-96 is likely 
to come under pressure mainly on account of 
fluctuations in exchange rate and increase in the 
international price of urea. 


TABLE 8. 1s 


1987-88 
1988-89 
1989-90 
1990-91 
1991-92 
1992-93 
1993-94 
1994-95 
1995-96 
(Budgeted) 


Plant Protection 


52. Plant protection is an essential input for 
sustaining agricultural production by minimising crop 
damage due to insect pests, diseases and weeds. 
Integrated Pest Management (IPM) technology being 
an eco-friendly approach has been given major thrust 
during the Eighth Plan period (1992-97). A massive 
human resource development programme is being 
implemented by imparting training to subject matter 
specialists through season long residential training 
programme. During 1995-96, about 11,000 extension 
functionaries and 66,000 farmers would be trained 
in IPM on rice, cotton, vegetable, pulses and 
oilseeds. Eco-friendly ‘neem’ based pesticides and 
bio-pesticides are being encouraged under the overall 
ambit of IPM. 


53. Plant Quarantine Regulations have been 


streamlined to facilitate import of seeds/planting 
materials of high-yielding varieties for boosting export 
of agricultural commodities. 


Agricultural Credit 


54. Timely and adequate credit to farmers is vital 
for increasing agricultural production and productivity. 
Providing access to institutional credit for small and 
marginal farmers and other weaker sections to 
enable them to adopt modern technology and 
improved agricultural practices has been the major 
objective of the credit policy. 


55. Loans are disbursed through a multi-agency 
network consisting of Commercial Banks, Regional 
Rural Banks(RRBs) and Cooperatives. The total 
agricultural credit from various institutional sources 
has increased from Rs.9785 crore in 1988-89 to 
Rs.21113 crore in 1994-95. The target for credit 
disbursement for 1995-96 is Rs.26450 crore. 
Agency-wise disbursement of agricultural credit from 
1991-92 to 1995-96 are indicated in the Table 8.14. 


56. Short-term (production) advances by credit 
cooperatives accounted for 67 per cent of the total 


Disbursement of Agricultural Credit . : ui ve : 


COOPERTIVE 

Short-term 4403 + 7170:«7839:«9462_~—««:9966 
Medium-term 570 5998 2278 2454 2800 
Long-term 827 


Sub-total 5800 9378 10117 11916 12766 


COMMERCIAL AND REGIONAL RURAL BANKS 
Short-term & ) 


term loans 5402 5791 6377 9197 13684 


GRAND TOTAL 11202 15169 16494 21113 26450 


disbursements, commercial banks ranked next with 
28 per cent and Regional Rural Banks provided the 
balance 5 per cent during 1994-95. In medium 
long term (investment) credit, cooperatives account 
for 36 per cent of the total disbursements while 
commercial banks account for 57 per cent and 
Regional Rural Banks 7 per cent. Though the share 
of cooperatives in agricultural credit had shown a 
declining trend till 4991-92, it has shown strong 
signs of recovery thereafter. The network of 
cooperative credit institutions with 88000 ‘primary 
agricultural societies’ for short-term advances and 
9258 primary units for long term credit have been 
instrumental in reaching credit to farmers in the 
remotest parts of the country. 
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57. Though there is an overall increase in 
agricultural credit, yet there is a grave problem of 
overdues which has been inhibiting credit expansion 
and economic viability of the lending institutions, 
especially cooperatives and the RRBs. Agricultural 
loans waived in 1990 had severely aggravated the 
problem of recovery. The position regarding recovery 
of direct agricultural advances of all scheduled 
commercial banks for the last three years is shown 
in Table 8.15. 


58. In October 1994, the Reserve Bank of india 
deregulated the interest rate structure for 


TABLE 8.15 
of Agricultural Advances by 


Recovery 


1992 9338.31 5056.56 
1993 10460.92 5847.33 


11231.48 6477.27 


4281.75 54.15 
4613.59 55.90 
4754.21 S767 


cooperatives for lending (subject to a minimum of 
12 per cent) and for raising deposits. This is 
expected to improve the viability of the cooperative 
banks. Also, as envisaged in the Budget of 1995- 
96 Reserve Bank has taken steps for setting up the 
Rural Infrastructural Development Fund (RIDF) at 
National Bank for Agriculture and Rural Development 
(NABARD) with the corpus of Rs.2000 crore. With 
the establishment of RIDF 2247 projects with a 
loan amount of about Rs.1827 crore could be 
sanctioned by NABARD to eighteen states. These 
projects are expected to create an additional 
irrigation potential of 15.5 lakh hectares. 


Crop Insurance 


59. From Kharif 1985 to the end of Rabi 1994-95 
season, 467 lakh farmers have been covered under 
Comprehensive Crop insurance Scheme (CCIS) 
covering an area of 802 lakh hectares insuring 4 
sum of Rs.11846 crore. Claims amounting to Rs. 
4178.76 crore were paid to the farmers (of which, 
Gujarat alone accounted for more than half of the 
amount) till end of September, 1995 against @ 
premium income of Rs.195.55 crore. 


Animal Husbandry and Dairy 
Development 


60. Animal Husbandry and Dairying is estimated 
to account for 26 per cent of the total value of 
agricultural output. According to the National 
Sample Survey estimates. the animal husbandry 
sub-sector has registered 4 higher average long 
term growth rate of employment relative to 
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agriculture (crop husbandry). Landless, marginal 
and small farmers engage themselves in this activity 
either on full-time basis for gainful employment or 
for supplementing their income. Livestock 
development programmes are suitable for weaker 
sections of the rural population. Apart from offering 
substantial direct employment the livestock segment 
has also a large inbuilt potential for generating 
indirect employment in several ancillary activities 
like manufacture of livestock feed, fabrication of 
dairy and poultry equipments and a large number 
of animal based industries using hides, skins, bones, 
wool, bristles etc. 


61. Milk production was estimated at 63.1 million 
tonnes in 1994-95, about 4.3 per cent higher over 
1993-94. India ranks perhaps second in the world 
milk production. Success in raising the level of 
milk production is ascribed to the Operation Flood 
Project, an integrated dairy development programme 
started in 1970 by the National Dairy Development 
Board (NDDB). This programme is basically 
designed to link rural milk producers with urban 
consumers and is currently in its third phase of 
implementation. About 70000 Dairy Cooperative 
Societies have been organised in 170 ‘milk sheds’ 
involving about 9 million farmer members so far. 
The export earnings from the livestock sector and 
related products rose from Rs.792 crore in 1988-89 
to Rs.1672 crore in 1994-95. 


Poultry 


62. Poultry production in the country has made 
significant progress over the years due to the 
research and development thrust of the Government 
and organised private sector. The main thrust is 
on increasing the production of eggs and poultry 
meat through increased availability of quality chicks 
and support facilities such as storage, marketing, 
balanced feed, health care and other infrastructural 
amenities. The egg production is expected to have 
increased to the level of 24.7 billion and broiler 
production to 300 million during 1994-95 compared 
to 8 billion eggs and 4 million broilers two decades 
ago. 


Fisheries and Aquaculture 


63. Fisheries and aquaculture play an important 
role in augmenting the country's food supply, raising 
nutritional levels, generating employment and 
earnings through exports. According to quick 
estimates of the Central Statistical Organisation, 
the contribution of fisheries sector to the net 
domestic product has increased from Rs. 1478 crore 
in 1984-85 to Rs.6753 crore in 1993-94 at current 
prices. 


64. Fish production in the country has increased 
from 7.5 lakh tonnes in 1950-51 to 47.89 lakh tonnes 


during 1994-95. The average annual growth rate in 
fish production during the period 1984-85 to 
1994-95 is 5.6 per cent. The growth rates in the 
marine and inland fisheries have been 5 per cent 
and 6.7 per cent per annum during this period. The 
export of marine products has recorded a significant 
increase and, for the first time, crossed 1 billion US 
dollars during 1994-95. The trend of fish production 
and export is listed in Table 8.16. The target for 
fish production in 1995-96 is 49.50 lakh tonnes 
comprising 28.25 lakh tonnes from marine sources 
and 21.25 lakh tonnes from inland waters. The 
Department of Agriculture and Cooperation operates 
a number of schemes for increasing fish production. 
These schemes inter-alia, include development of 
freshwater aquaculture through Fish Farmers’ 
Development Agencies (FFDAs), development of 
brackishwater aquaculture through Brackishwater 
Fish Farmers’ Development Agencies (BFDAs); 
introduction of modernised fishing craft to enable 
fishermen to extend their area of operation and catch 
pelagic species under the scheme of development 
of Coastal Marine Fisheries; and excise duty relief 
on diesel utilised by mechanised craft upto 20 metres 
overall length for marine fisheries. A Shrimp and 
Fish Culture Project is also being implemented with 
World Bank assistance for development of shrimp 
culture in the States of Andhra Pradesh, Orissa 
and West Bengal and for increasing inland fish 
production in States of Bihar and Uttar Pradesh. To 
develop sustainable and environment friendly 
brackishwater aquaculture, guidelines have since 
been issued to all the coastal States and Union 
Territories. 


a TABLE 8.16 a 
Marine and Inland Fish Litre end d Export o of ‘Marine | 


"Fish production 


1989-90 22.75 
1990-91 23.00 
1991-92 24.47 1375.89 
1992-93 25.76 1767.43 
1993-94 26.49 2503.62 
1994-95(P) 26.92 3575.27 
1995-96(T) 28.25 : : 
lb Provisional a 

T : Target ae 


Agricultural Marketing 


65. Marketing of farm products in the country by 
and large operates under the normal forces of supply 
and demand. Private trade is the centrepiece of 
the country’s market mechanism. The Government 
intervention is limited mainly to protect the interests 
of both producers and consumers through farm 
support policies and promotion of organised 
marketing of agricultural commodities. To achieve 
this, most of the State Governments have enacted 
the necessary legislation for regulation of agricultural 
produce markets. 


66. The number of regulated markets in the 
country in March, 1995 was 6836. The Central 
Government has provided assistance for the creation 
of infrastructural facilities in the markets and also 
for setting up of rural godowns. To facilitate grading, 
standards have been laid down for 151 agricultural 
and ailied commodities under the Agricultural 
Produce {“rading and Marking) Act, 1937. There 
were 3167 licensed cold storages with an installed 
capacity of “ *", million tonnes as on March 31, 
1995. To promote setting up of cold storage under 
the cooperative sector, the National Cooperative 
Development Corporation (NCDC) has provided 
Rs.77.16 crore for setting up of 247 cold storages 
with an installed capacity of 7.33 lakh tonnes till the 
end of March, 1995. 


67. A number of organisations and institutions 
function currently to deal with product and area 
specific problems that have a bearing on production, 
pricing, and marketing of agricultural products. The 
most important of these institutions are the 
Commission for Agricultural Costs arid Prices, the 
Food Corporation of India, the Cotton Corporation 
of India, the Jute Corporation ef india and the 
Commodity Boards. 


68. Agricultural Marketing is also ciosely linked to 
a network of cooperatives at primary level, state 
level and at the national level. Marketing 
cooperatives are operating almost in all ‘mandis’. 
Cooperative societies are functioning in the area of 
processing of fruits and vegetables, sugarcane 
crushing, cotton ginning and pressing etc. The 
marketing of agriculture produce through 
cooperatives has registered a remarkable growth 
from Rs.1950 crore in 1980-81 to about Rs.6800 
crore in 1992-93. 


69. At the National level, the NCDC plans and 
promotes programmes for the production, 
processing, marketing, storage, export and import 
of agricultural produce through cooperatives. The 
National Agricultural Cooperative Marketing 
Federation of India Ltd. (NAFED) is an = 
cooperative organisation dealing in procurement, 
distribution, export and import of selected agricultural 
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commodities. NAFED is a central nodal agency for 
undertaking price support operations for pulses and 
oilseeds and market intervention operation for 
horticultural items like kinoo/malta, onion, potato, 
grapes, black pepper and red chillies etc. During 
1994-95 NAFED’s turnover was Rs.718.77 crore 
and the turnover target for 1995-96 is Rs.874.92 
crore. A few other organisations in the cooperative 
sector are the National Cooperative Tobacco 
Growers’ Federation Ltd., the National Consumers’ 
Cooperative Federation and the Tribal Cooperative 
Marketing Development Federation of india Ltd. 
(TRIFED) which attends specifically to the marketing 
problems of the tribal areas. However, the share of 
cooperatives in the total marketing of agricultural 
commodities is rather small. 


70. Specialised Commodity Boards continue to 
operate for rubber, coffee, tea, tobacco, spices, 
coconut, oil-seeds and vegetable oils, hortioulture 
etc. The National Dairy Development Board is also 
engaged in the marketing of agricultural 
commodities. Separate Directorates have been 
functioning for development of agro raw materials 
like sugarcane, jute, tobacco, oil-seeds, rice, millets, 
cotton, pulses, cashewnuts, cocoa, arecanut, spices 
etc. Active in the field of agricultural commodity 
exports are various organisation such as the State 
Trading Corporation, the Cashewnuts Export 
Promotion Council, the Shellac Export Promotion 
Council, and the Agricultural and Processed Food 
Export Development Authority also accomplish the 
task of promoting/boosting agriculture exports. The 
role of cooperatives in the marketing of agricultural 
produce has been progressively expanding. 


Agricultural Research and Extension 


71. As an apex scientific organisation at national 
level, the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
(ICAR) plays a crucial role in promoting and 
augmenting science and technology programmes 
relating to agricultural research, education and 
demonstration of new technologies. 


72. Fundamental and applied agricultural research 
in traditional and frontier areas are undertaken by 
the Council to offer solutions to problems relating to 
conservation and management of resources, 
productivity improvement of crops, animals and 
fisheries. For formulating research policies and 
programmes, the ICAR has developed a national 
grid comprising a chain of Central Institutes, 
Bureaux, Project Directorates, National Research 
Centres, All India Coordinated Research Projects 
and Operational Researc’ Projects with their centres 
located in different parts of the country. The strong 
agricultural research and educational base of ICAR 
has attained the ability and resilience to transform 
the agrarian economy through increased productivity, 
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self sufficiency in food, fodder and other essential 
commodities. The coordinated research activities 
are not only multi-institutional but are also multi- 
disciplinary and multi-locational to cover whole 
spectrum of various situations and conditions. 


73. Agricultural Education Programmes are, by and 
large, carried out by 27 State Agricultural Universities 
(SAUs) of the country covering 16 major states. 
One Central Agricultural University (CAU) for North 
East Hill (NEH) Region has been established at 
Imphal to help and support the human resource 
development needs of the region. In addition to 
these, 4 National Institutes of the Council viz. Indian 
Agricultural Research Institute (IARI), Indian 
Veterinary Research Institute (IVRI), National Dairy 
Research Institute (NDRI) and Central Institute of 
Fisheries Education (CIFE) have been granted the 
status of deemed universities. These institutes offer 
post graduate degree programmes in addition to 
undertaking researches in their respective areas. 


74. The ICAR discharges the responsibility of 
transfer of technology through demonstration of 
latest agricultural technologies to farmers, extension 
functionaries of States, Agricultural Departments and 
other non-governmental agencies involved in 
agricultural development. All the technology transfer 
programme of ICAR have been brought under the 
canopy of integrated Krishi Vigyan Kendras (KVKs) 
for better coordination and support. A network of 
183 on-going KVKs and 78 new KVKs established 
in the country, are imparting on-farm training in 
different aspects of agriculture, animal sciences, 
fisheries and allied vocations to youth, farm men 
and women and rural workers. These programmes 
get a back-up support through Trainers’ Training 
Centres. The technology generated by institutions 
under ICAR and coordinated research projects / 
programmes are by and large, oriented to improve 
the socio-economic status of the farmers through 
vocational training, so that the target group acquire 
special skills for raising and improving production of 
traditional and non-traditional crops, agro-forestry, 
sericulture, animal husbandry, poultry, fisheries and 
post harvest technology. 


Small Farmers Agri-Business 
Consortium 


75. The Small Farmers’ Agri-Business Consortium 
(SFAC), a Society registered under the Societies 
Registration Act, 1860 came into existence in 
January, 1994. This was done in pursuance of the 
Finance Minister's Budget Speech announcing 
setting up of a Small Farmers’ Agri-Business 
Consortium, an autonomous independent entity 
funded by the RBI, NABARD and IDBI_ to initiate 
projects on the principles of economic efficiency, 
environmental soundness and social equity. This 


organisation has been set up to generate agri- 
business activities with the theme objective of 
securing expanding employment opportunities and 
raising income levels in the rural areas through 
effective support to various types of agri-business. 
Detailed project studies were arranged to be 
commissioned (with UNDP assistance, under the 
auspices of M.S. Swaminathan Research 
Foundation) for 12 identified districts viz Barapetta 
(Assam), Mehbubnagar (Andhra Pradesh), Valsad 
(Gujarat), Dharwar (Karnataka), Ernakulam (Kerala), 
Jabalpur (Madhya Pradesh), Ganjam (Orissa), 
Pondicherry, Bikaner (Rajasthan), Dharmapuri (Tamil 
Nadu), Pithoragarh (Uttar Pradesh) and Midnapore 
(West Bengal). Pune was also taken up as the 13th 
district under the project. Studies have been 
completed and Project Reports are ready. 
Horticulture, Wasteland Development, Sericulture 
and Aquaculture are some of the areas identified 
for development of Agri-business activities. SFAC 
will be a catalytic/promotional/financial agency. 
Emphasis will be laid on establishing linkages 
between production, processing and marketing so 
that the farmers can derive the benefits of value 
addition. The project reports of the 13 identified 
districts are ready, but the funding of the projects is 
yet to be arranged. The approach of the SFAC is 
that the projects should not be subsidy driven but 
self-sustainable. 


Export of Agricultural Products 


76. In almost all the non-oil producing developing 
countries, agricultural commodities or value added 
products from agriculture account for a major portion 
of their export earnings. In India, share of 
agricultural exports to total exports was only 8.56 
per cent in 1994-95. The total exports of agricultural 
products (excluding tea, coffee, marine products and 
raw cotton) during 1992-93, 1993-94 and 1994-95 
were Rs.5686.81 crore, Rs.7532.99 crore and 
Rs.7049.05 crore respectively. Important items of 
agricultural exports are rice, cashewnuts, horticulture 
and floriculture products, coffee, tea etc. 


77. India’s share in the world trade in agricultural 
commodities is less than 1 per cent. For over four 
decades _ industry remained highly protected and 
agriculture served as a source of cheap raw 
materials for the domestic industry, a very large 
segment of which was inefficient and globally non- 
competitive. This had a dampening effect on 
agricultural exports and investment in agriculture. 
The new economic policy since 1991-92 has 
attempted to correct this imbalance and agriculture 
has now begun to see some gains through 
competitive exports - the latest example of which is 
the large volume of exports of rice in 1995-96. Even 
wheat is beginning to find export market. 


78. A number of policy changes have been 
introduced to make agricultural exports more viable. 
Lowering of import duties on capital goods 
particularly for greenhouse equipment and plant and 
machinery necessary for food processing industries 
as well as easier availability of credit for export has 
helped agricultural exports. Most of the restrictions 
on agricultural exports have been removed. Only 
two items in the category of agricultural and food 
exports are in the negative list i.e. beef and tallow. 
The items on the restricted list have been drastically 
pruned and only a few items now remain subject to 
either licensing or quantitative ceiling. 


79. Rice and wheat are emerging as major export 
products. Quantitative ceiling and Minimum Export 
Price in respect of rice has been abolished. To 
further enhance exports, Food Corporation of India 
has been permitted to export/sell for exports 3 million 
tonnes of fine/superfine varieties of rice. Export of 
wheat, upto 2.5 million tonnes in case of non-durum 
wheat and 0.5 million tonnes in case of durum wheat 
has also been permitted. Free sale quota for coffee 
has been raised to 70 per cent for large producers 
whereas small coffee growers are now permitted 
100 per cent free sale quota. Fruits, vegetables 
and flowers have emerged as products with 
immense export potential. A number of Export 
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Oriented Units in the floriculture sector are under 
various stages of completion. To facilitate export of 
perishable products, subsidy on air freight is being 
provided for specified items. 


Outlook 


80. Indian agriculture is beginning to appear 
globally competitive. Two important policy changes 
have made this possible. The first is the deliberate 
reduction in the excessive protection earlier 
accorded to the manufacturing sector; this has 
improved the relative profitability of agriculture. The 
second is letting farming community receive market 
oriented prices so as to bring about a more equitable 
terms of trade for the agricultural sector. There is 
also encouraging indication of reduced level of 
subsidies for agriculture by advanced industrial 
countries which is likely to result in the global prices 
of primary products becoming more favourable for 
the developing countries. Global prices of grains 
have now attained a level which has enabled India 
to export large volumes of non-basmati rice and 
may even cause export demand for wheat to arise 
for the first time. The global environment together 
with pragmatic domestic pricing policies for 
agriculture exports augurs well for overall agriculture 


INFRASTRUCTURE 


Adequate quantity, quality and reliability of 
infrastructure are necessary preconditions for overall 
economic growth and development. The condition 
of infrastructure has also a direct correlation to 
international competitiveness and flow of direct 
foreign investment. The ongoing economic reforms 
thus attach a high priority to the better utilisation of 
existing infrastructure assets and fresh development 
of infrastructure so that existing bottlenecks do not 
inhibit the overall economic growth and export 
dynamism. The responsibility of creating 
infrastructure services has been until recently given 
to the public sector which has been beset by severe 
problems like lack of accountability, low productivity, 
poor financial performance and over employment. 
To achieve greater efficiency and accountability in 
these sectors it is necessary to introduce competition 
in the provision and operation of infrastructure 
services and to make them to work on accepted 
commercial principles. As the government's ability 
to undertake investment in infrastructure is severely 
constrained, it is necessary to induce much more 
private sector participation in the provision of 
infrastructural services. The entry of the private 
sector can also encourage better risk sharing, 
accountability, monitoring and management of 
infrastructure sectors. 


2. The Government has already introduced several 
structural reforms in the infrastructural sectors . In 
the power sector, a package of incentives to attract 
private investment was announced. This package 
included reduction of import duties on power 
equipment to 20 per cent; a five year tax holiday for 
new power projects; a guaranteed 16 per cent rate 
of return on paid up and subscribed capital and 
provision of counter gi.arantees by the central 
Government for a set of “fast track” private power 
projects. In the petroleum sector, the Government 
has allowed imports and distribution of certain 
petroleum products like domestic LPG, (Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas) LSHS (Low Sulphur Heavy Stock) 


and kerosene by the private sector at market prices 
to stimulate new investments and promote 
operational efficiency. The recently created ONGC 
Limited has disinvested 2 per cent of its equity and 
proposes to disinvest more in domestic and foreign 
markets. Private and foreign companies are now 
allowed to invest in oil exploration and production in 
joint ventures with ONGC or OIL, and in the refining 
of petroleum products. The domestic market in 
lubricants has been opened up to foreign 
collaborations. A new National Telecom Policy has 
been announced by the Government in May 1994 
which has opened up the telecom sector for private 
participation in basic telecom services and foreign 
equity up to 49 per cent. 


3. The enactment of Air Corporations Act, 1994 
has enabled private air taxi companies to operate 
in the domestic sector. During 1994-95, six air taxi 
operators complying with the criteria prescribed with 
Air Craft Rules have been granted scheduled airlines 
status. Areas like the development and maintenance 
of airport infrastructure and handling of materials 
at major airports have been opened for private sector 
participation. In postal services, the Government 
has agreed to give up its monopoly control by 
permitting the private sector to enter into the 
distribution of postal stationery on commission basis. 


4. To promote private sector participation in the 
development and maintenance of roads, several 
measures have been announced in 1994-95, 
including declaring the road sector as an industry 
to facilitate borrowing from financial institutions; 
amendment of the National Highway Act to enable 
the levy of a toll on road users and relaxation in 
MRTP provisions to enable large firms to enter this 
sector. Following the new policy of liberalisation and 
competition, railways have introduced reforms in their 
marketing and commercial policies and simplified 
rules and procedures in key areas. In ports, the 
private sector is being invited to participate in areas 
such as leasing of port equipment, setting up of 
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| TABLE 9.1 
Trends in the Performance of infrastructure Sectors 


Energy 

Coal 

(a) Production 

(b) Pit-head stocks 
(year end) 

(c) Despatches 

Electricity generated 
(Utilities only) 

(a) Hydel 

(b) Thermal (incl.nuclear) 

Petroleum 

(a) Crude oil production 

(b) Refinery throughput 


Mn.tonnes 


Mn.tonnes 


Transport and communications 
1 Railway revenue-earning 

goods traffic 

Cargo handled at major ports 

Telecommunications- 

New telephone connections 


provided (DELs) ‘OOONos. 1229.0 


private ports by coast-based industries, ship repair 
and maintenance and transportation within ports. 


5. The overall performance of infrastructural 
sectors has been quite satisfactory during 1994- 
95. The declining trend of crude oil production was 
arrested and reversed due to creation of additional 
capacities. The year 1995-96 has also shown a 
promising performance in infrastructural sectors. 
During April-November 1995-96, electricity 
generation increased by 9.9 per cent, crude oil by 
11.6 per cent, and new telephone connections by 
32.5 per cent (Table 9.1). Six infrastructural 
industries viz. electricity, coal, steel, cement, crude 
oil and petroleum products with a combined weight 
of 28.8 per cent in the Index of Industrial Production 
(IP) recorded a growth rate of 8.9 per cent in April- 
November, 1995 compared with 7.4 per cent in April 
November, 1994. 


Coal 


6. Coal is one of the primary sources of eneray, 
accounting for about 67 per cent of total energy 
consumption in the country. Coal production at 253.8 
million tonnes in 1994-95 represented a growth of 
3.2 per cent over 4993-94. Non-coking coal 
production, contributing about 83 per cent to total 
coal output, increased by 4.3 per cent, whereas 


coking coal production declined by 1.8 per cent. 
Coal production during April-November, 1995 
increased by 6.4 per cent (Table 9.2), but it fell 
short of the target fixed for the period by 4.1 per 
cent. The underground mines registered a growth 
of 0.6 per cent while the Opencast mines have 
shown a growth of 8.8 per cent during April- 
November 1995 and continued to account for the 
major share in coal production. 


7. Coking coal production at 13.2 million tonnes 
during April-November, 1995 was 7.2 per cent less 
than that in April-November, 1994. Given the trends 
in the production of coking coal and its high ash 
content, it is unlikely that imports of coking coal 
will go down in the immediate future. Imports of 
coal have been consistently increasing and reached 
a level of 8.5 million tonnes in 1994-95. 


8. Total despatches of coal in 1994-95 at 248.3 
million tonnes increased by 2.4 per cent, but 
increased substantially by 6.4 per cent in April- 
November 1995. The total pithead stocks of coal 
declined from 46.4 million tonnes as on March 37, 
1995, to 34.2 million tonnes as on November 30, 
4995. But these are still far above optimal stock 
levels, which would be equal io one month’s 

ion. To reduce the pithead coal stocks fo a 
reasonable level, short term coal production needs 
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Production 


2 Production’ (By coal grades) 
(a) Coking ‘coal 

(b) Non-coking coal 

(c) Washed coal 

(d) Middlings: 

Pithead stocks (year-end) 
Despatches 

Lignite production 

Output per mari-shift (OMS) 
1). Gi 

(ii) SCCL 


our WwW 


Provisional. 


to be planned keeping in view the availability of 
railway wagons for it's transportation to consuming 
points. 


9. One of the major constraints on the profitability 
of the coal sector is low productivity in underground 
mines. This has stagnated at an output per man 
shift (OMS) of 0.55 tonnes for the last two decades, 
despite massive investments made in mechanisation 
of underground mines. The underground mines 
employ 80 per cent of manpower, but contribute 
only 30 per cent of total output. Productivity levels 
can be improved through better utilisation of existing 
stocks of machinery and equipment, greater flexibility 
in manpower deployment and rationalisation of the 
work force. 


10. Indian coal has high ash content and low 
calorific value. The ash content varies from 20 to 
-30 per cent and sometimes exceeds 40 per cent. 
Tihe transportation of such a non beneficiated coal, 
ca) rying inert material over long distances, not only 
leacis to wastage of transport capacity and energy, 
but also results in low efficiency of coal based 
thermal power plants and adds to air pollution 
through higher emission and ash disposal. Distant 
thermal power stations are now being encouraged 
to use beneficiated coal. Two non-coking coal 
washeries with a capacity of 11 million tonnes per 
annum are likely to be commissioned in 1996. Four 
more washeries with a capacity of about 21 million 
tonnes per annum are to be set up by CIL under 
Build-Own-Operate (BOO) Scheme during the Ninth 


903-04 1994-95". ne 


(a) Openciast 169.6 
(b) Undergiround 76.4 
Total 246.0 


TALE 2 
Trends in the Coal Sector” 


Hie Hi 
H j 
wip 

4 


(Million tonnes) 


178.6 102.9 111.9 5.3 8.8 
75.2 42.9 43.2 -1.6 0.6 
253.8 145.8 155.1 3.2 6.4 


Five Year Plan. Given our large coal reserves and 
high import prices of alternative fuel, it is imperative 
to assess the status of advanced coal utilisation 
techniques to minimise environmental damage. 


11. In order to encourage private sector investment 
in the coal sector, the Coal Mines (Nationalisation) 
Act, 1973 was amended with effect from June 9, 
1993 for operation of captive coal mines by 
companies engaged in the production of iron and 
steel, power generation and washing of coal in the 
private sector. Imports of coking coal under Open 
General Licence (OGL) are Deing allowed and the 
import tariff has been slashed from 85 per cent to 
35 per cent. Captive coal mining blocks have been 
identified for thirteen power generating companies/ 
Electricity Boards and for four companies in the 
iron and steel sector. 


12. As on September 30, 1995, out of 76 projects 
under implementation in the coal sector, 22 projects 
are bedevilled by time and cost overruns: On an 
average, the cost overrun per project is about Rs 
65 crore and the time overrun per project is about 
35 months. There is urgent need to improve project 
implementation in the coal sector. 


13. The borrowings of Coal India Limited (CIL) 
from the Central Government as on March 31, 1995, 
were Rs 3814 crore. With the reduction in budgetary 
support public sector coal companies are required 
to approach external, domestic and international 
sources for medium and long term credit to finance 
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their planned increases in production. The cash and 
carry scheme implemented by CIL from October 1, 
1992, enabled the company to slow down the 
growth of arrears, but the company is required to 
take steps to realise the large outstanding indisputed 
sales dues. In order to ensure access to external 
sources of funds, the Coal Companies must continue 
to remain financially viable. However, unless the 
increase in cost of inputs is neutralised by suitable 
increases in coal prices the profitability is bound to 
erode over a period of time. Since coal is largely 
moved by rail, distribution of coal gets linked with 
the distribution of railway wagons for the movement 
of coal. Therefore, unless railway wagons are made 
freely availabie and the choice of the source is left 
to the decision of the consumer, distribution of coal 
is unlikely to be determined on least economic cost 
basis. Thus, there is a need to evolve rational price 
and distribution policies to improve efficiency in the 
coal sector and to attract foreign investments. CIL 
plans to invite foreign companies to form joint 
ventures in longwal! mining projects need to be 
supplemented by efforts to improve its profitability. 


Power 


14. Power generation in 1994-95 at 351.02 billion 
kwh recorded a growth of 8.5 per cent over 
4993-94 but fell short of the target for the year by 
0.3 per cent. Thermal, hydro and nuclear generation 
went up by 6.1 per cent, 17.3 and 3.7 per cent 
respectively, in comparison to the generation during 
the year 1993-94 (Table 9.3). 


15. Total generation of power in April-November, 
4995 was 248.7 billion kwh, compared to 226.2 
billion kwh during April-November, 1994, showing a 
growth of 9.9 per cent. While thermal and nuclear 
generation went up by 15.8 per cent and 58.4 per 
cent respectively, hydro generation declined by 9.3 
per cent. 


4 Power generation 


(i) Hydro-electric 
(ii) Thermal 
(iii) Nuclear 


2 Plant load factor of 
thermal plants 
(per cent). 
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16. Thermal plants at present account for 74 per 
cent of total power generation and hydro electricity 
plants for 24 per cent, with the balance 2 per cent 
being generated by nuclear plants. The installed 
capacity of power generation as on March 31, 1995, 
was 81,164 MW. The total installed capacity 
increased by 3537 MW in 1992-93, (79 per cent of 
the target), 4539 MW in 1993-94 (102 per cent of 
the target), and by 4599 MW’°in 1994-95 (95 per 
cent of the target). Thus in the first three years of 
the Eighth Plan, capacity addition has been 12675 
MW, as against the Eighth Plan target of 30858 
MW. About 13 per cent of the total capacity addition 
during the first three years has been accounted for 
by hydel and the remaining by thermal units. Nearly 
half of the addition in capacity occurred in the Central 
sector, 44 per cent in the State sector and the rest 
in the private sector. The Central sector has achieved 
49.5 per cent of the Eighth Plan target in the first 
three years of the plan. The corresponding figures 
for the State and private sectors are 37.8 per cent 
and 24.2 per cent respectively. Against the target 
of 1234.25 MW set for Aprilt-December 1995-96, 
the actual additions have been 510.25 MW during 
this period. (Table 9.4). 


47. The Plant Load Factor (PLF) is an important 
indicator of operational efficiency of thermal power 
plants. The average PLF in 1994-95 and in April- 
November 1995 in Central PSUs was 

higher than that achieved by State Electricity Boards 
(SEBs) (Table 9.5). The low capacity utilisation of 
thermal power plants of the SEBs is largely due to 
deficiencies in management and operation, lack of 
proper maintenance and non-availability of coal of 
appropriate quality. There are wide inter state 
variations in the average PLF of thermal plants. 
The average PLF in the case of Eastern and North 
Eastern regions continued to be much lower than 


351.0 226.2 
82.5 58.3 
262.9 164.6 
5.6 3.3 


60.0 56 6 
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Addition to Generating Capacity 


1993-94 


_ Sector 


Target 


Thermal 3265.0 
Hydro 954.0 
Nuclear 220.0 


Total 4439.0 


the all India average, which was 60.5 per cent during 
April-November 1995. 


48. An action plan has been drawn up to improve 
the performance of the power sector in a phased 
manner, involving short term, medium term and long 
term measures, covering both physical and financial 
aspects of generation, transmission and distribution 
of power. Short term medsures include overhaul 
and maintenance (O&M) of boilers and optimal 
operation of regional grids, which will result in 
substantial improvement in the availability of stations 
and consequent increases in the Plant Load Factor 
(PLF). Significant improvements in the PLF of 
thermal power stations can be effected through 
medium term measures like proper maintenance 
planning. In the long term, the availability factor of 
older thermal power plants can be improved by 
appropriate Renovation and Modernisation (R&M) 
programmes. 


19. The critical problem area in the power sector 
continues to be the poor performance of SEBs, 


SRR 


: _ 1991-92 


Region 


North Eastern 24.6 24.3 
All India 


_* Provisional. 


Actual 


er cent) 


| Ownership 
State 50.6 54.1 56.6 
Central Sector 64.5 62.7 69.8 


Private Sector 55.3 58.3 56.6 


Northern 58.8 62.0 64.0 
Western 59.6 oe.7 63.4 
Southern 60.8 62.6 68.3 
Eastern 37.3 39.8 44.8 


1994-95 _ 


" April-December 19 
Target Al _ Actual He | 


) ‘Target _ Act 


4125.5 
473.3 
220.0 


4818.8 510.3 


which generate and distribute power, set tariffs and 
collect revenues. Agriculture and industry continued 
to be the two most important categories of 
consumers in terms of their relative shares, with 
SEB electricity charges set at much below cost 
for the agricultural sector and above unit cost for 


the industrial sector (Table 9.6). Unit revenue 
realisation from the agricultural sector in none of 
the SEBs covers a reasonable fraction of the unit 
average cost for the SEB, leading to heavy financial 
losses. The commercial losses of SEBs in absolute 
terms which were little over Rs.7500 crore in 1995- 
96 (RE) are projected to increase further to about 
Rs.10,096 crore in 1996-97. The hidden subsidy 
for agriculture and domestic sectors has increased 
from Rs.7439 crore in 1992-93 to P:s.13,589 crore 
in 1995-96 (RE) and is projected to further go up 
to Rs.15,349 crore in 1996-97 (Table 9.7). 
Introduction of the proposed national minimum 
agricultural tariff of 50 paise/kwh, even if 
implemented, will still leave uncovered a substantial 
proportion of the subsidy provided to the sector. 


55.0 51.1 51.7 55.4 
69.2 64.0 65.0 67.7 
65.9 66.1 66.4 78.3 


59.3 55.3 55.8 60.0 


63.8 57.8 60.1 65.5 
69.0 65.6 63.8 71.0 
43.7 
26.8 
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TABLE 9.6 
Consumer Categorywise Sale of Electricity and Average Tariff 


Consumer 


Domestic 


Overall 


All Consumer 


20. In addition, the SEBs have continued to suffer 


from high transmission and distribution (T & D) 
losses. However, there is a declining trend as T & 
D losses have reduced from the peak level of 23 
per cent to 21 per cent. But these are still higher 
when compared with the international average of 
less than 10 per cent for the advanced countries of 
the world. High T & D losses are mainly due to 
sparsely distributed loads over a large rural area, 
substantial amount of energy sold at low voltage 
level, under investment in the power distribution 
. systems, inadequate billing and high pilferage of 
energy. Inherent losses in conductors and equipment 
can be brought down through system improvement 
schemes and pilferage and theft of energy can be 
reduced through appropriate administrative 
measures. 


21. Restoration of financial health of SEBs and 
improvement in their operational performance 
continue to remain the most crucial issues today in 
the power sector. In terms of Section 59 of the 
Electricity (Supply) Act, 1948, SEBs are required to 
earn a minimum rate of return of 3 per cent on their 
fixed assets in service, after providing for 
depreciation and interest charges. This provision 
was to become operative from the accounting year 
of 1985, however the SEBs are yet to comply with 
this statutory stipulation. The average ROR without 
subsidy which was -13.5 per cent in 1994-95 
declined to -14.6 per cent in 1995-96 (RE) and is 
further projected to decline to -18.2 per cent in 
4996-97 (AP). If SEBs are required to financially 
break even they would have to mobilise substantial 
revenue. Thus rationalisation of tariff, levy of a 
minimum agricultural tariff and commercialisation of 
operations can improve the financial health of SEBs. 
Some states have already fixed a minimum tariff of 
50 paise per unit for the agricultural sector, but 


Commercial 47 134.3 45 203.4 46 

Agriculture 28.4 20.1 28.9 (248 28.0 245 
industrial 373 185.8 35.8 2116 36.1 218.4 
Rly. Traction 21 227.8 2.0 248 6 2.0 2545 
Outside state 15 7179 16 104.5 18 | 


most of them are applying the rate only for metered 
supply. Strict measures should be taken to reduce 
unmetered demands and the theft of electricity. 


22. A process of restructuring of SEBs has been 
initiated in several States, namely, Orissa, Haryana, 
Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar and Andhra 
Pradesh. Diagnostic studies are being undertaken 
by external consultants. On the basis of the 
consultanfs report, which has been accepted by 
the Government of Orissa, several of the suggested 
reform measures have been put in place. 


over the years and stood at about Rs.689 crore 
(9.9 per cent) in 1995-96. Because of the decline 
in budgetary support from year to year, Central 
PSUs have to mobilise resources through internal 
and extra budgetary resources (1EBR). During 1994- 
95, the PSUs were able to mobilise resources 
amounting to Rs.3375 crore (79 per cent), as against 
the approved allocation of Rs.4276.2 crore under 
IEBR. During 1995-96 IEBR component constitutes 
Rs.4327 crore (62 per cent) of the total approved 
plan outlay of Rs.6923.5 crore. The actual realisation 
against the total plan outlay till November 1995 is 
of the order of Rs.2671 crore, out of which the 
actuals against |EBR is Rs.1952.3 crore. 


24. A review of the existing external assistance 

io reveals that the total undisbursed balance 
of external assistance in the power sector by the 
end of March 1995 stood at Rs.17,164.6 crore. For 
all power projects, against the estimate of Rs.3272 
crore, the actual utilisation during the year 1994-95 
was Rs.3190 crore, (97.5 per cent). 


25. In the context of paucity of resources with 
Central/State PSUs and SEBs and to bridge the 
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1991-92 


A. Gross Subsidy involved 
(i) On account of sale 
of Electricity ‘to: 


(a) Agriculture = 5938 7205 
(b) Domestic > 1310 1919 
(c) Inter-State Sales 201 226 
Total 7449 9350 
(ii) Subscriptions Received from 
State Governments 204 1911 
(iii) Net Subsidy 5404 7439 
(iv) Surplus Generated by sale 
to other sectors $ 2173 3312 
(v) Uncovered Subsidy 3231 4127 
B. Commercial Losses @ 4117 4358 
C. Revenue Mobilisation 
(i) Rate of Return (ROR)# -12.7 -11.8 
(ii) Additional Revenue Mobilisable 
from Achieving ° 
(a) 3 per cent,ROR 4959 5462 


(b) From Introducing 50 paise/ 
unit from Agriculture/ 
Irrigiation 


gap between the Bpidty growing demand for 


electricity and supply, a policy to encourage greater 
investments by private enterprises in the power 
sector, with the objective of mobilising additional 
resources for capacity addition in power generation 
and distribution, had been formulated in 1991 and 
is currently under implementation. The policy to 
invite private participation in the power sector also 
covers areas of transmission and distribution besides 
generation. The response to the new power policy 
has been overwhelming. Till November 1995, 245 
expressions of interest have been received to set 
up power projects in the power sector with a capacity 
of 93,661 MW with an approximate investment of 
more than Rs.3,39,700 crore. Out of these, 52 
proposals are from foreign investors including NRIs, 
and joint venture proposals of which 16 proposals 
have already been cleared by the Government from 
the foreign investment angle. 


26. To make the policy more attractive, the tariff 
notification has been amended twice, offering an 


TABLE 9.7 | 
Financial Performance of the State Rowen Sector 
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8888 10113 12364 13770 
2420 2963 3158 3875 
138 232 238 288 
11446 13308 15760 17933 
2068 1831 ZAT* 2584 
9378 11477 13589 15349 
3502 5308 6294 5764 
5876 6169 7295 9585 
4995 6332 7557 10096 
-12.2 -13.5 -14.6 -18.2 
6221 7737 9106 11763 


assortment of additional incentives to investors. To 
boost private investment in hydro-electric projects, 
the Government has revised the hydro tariff 
guidelines. To bring about private investment in the 
renovation, modernisation and uprating of old power 
plants, the Government has finalised the policy and 
the guidelines have been issued. The Government 
has also taken steps to encourage captive/co- 
generation plants by industries. As a part of 
encouraging short gestation period projects, the 
Government has decided to permit setting up of 
power projects based on heavy fuel oils such as, 
Naphtha, Heavy Petroleum Stock (HPS), Low 
Sulphur Heavy Stock (LSHS), Heavy Furnace Oil 
(HFO), Furnace Oil (FO) and natural gas, wherever 
available, as primary fuel. 


27. To facilitate setting up of large sized thermal/ 
hydel power plants in the country, in order to derive 
the economies of scale, the Ministry of Power has 
Suggested consideration of projects having a 
capacity of 1000 MW or above and supplying power 


to more than one State, as 2 Mega project. The 
Government policy proposes identification of such 
project sites by the Central Electricity Authority , 
preparation of Feasibility Reports by NTPC and 
Powergrid to facilitate measures for selection of 
Promoters and finalising of PPAs between Promoters 
and SEBs. The SEBs and the State Governments 
have been advised to introduce a more competitive 
element in the process of selection of developers 
and award of projects and consider awarding new 
projects only on the basis of competitive bidding. 


28. In view of the widening gap in supply-demand 
and huge capital cost involved in installation of new 
power plants, a movement has been launched to 
make the consumers aware of the need to save 
energy. The Government is also vigorously 
promoting energy accounting and monitoring 
systems. Energy audits have been carried out in a 
number of industrial units to identify energy saving 
opportunities and eliminate wastage and steps are 
taken to ensure that industries adopt the 
recommendations of energy audits. Steps have also 
been taken to improve efficiency of domestic 
electrical appliances, to improve efficiency of 
agricultural pump sets and transport efficiency’ 
engines and motors in both agricultural and transport 
sectors, encourage co-generation of electricity in 
such industries as sugar, paper, cement, 
petrochemicals and fertilisers. 


Petroleum Oil and Lubricants 


29. The production of crude oil during 1994-95 at 
32.24 million tonnes was close to the target of 32.28 
million tonnes, and much higher than the production 
of 27.03 million tonnes achieved during 1993-94. 
Oil and Natural Gas Corporation Limited (ONGC) 
produced 91 per cent of total crude oil in 1994-95, 
while the rest was produced by Oil India Limited 
(OIL). Against the annual target of 37.24 million 
tonnes of crude oil production for the year 1995-96, 
the production of crude oil during April-November 
1995 at 23.41 million tonnes was 97 per cent of 
the target set for the period and 11.6 per cent 
higher than the output during the corresponding 
period in 1994-95. (Table 9.8). 


30. The total refinery crude throughput during 
1994-95 at 56.34 million tonnes, compared to 54.3 
million tonnes achieved in 1993-94 was 106.3 per 
cent of the target of 53.02 million tonnes set for the 
year. The average capacity utilisation of the 13 
refineries was 106 per cent in 1994-95, compared 
to 102.5 per cent achieved in 1993-94. The total 
refinery crude throughput during Aprit+November 1995 
at 38.9 million tonnes was 22.1 per cent higher than 
the targét of 31.7 million tonnes set for this period. 


31. The production of natural gas in 1994-95 at 
19.4 billion cubic metres (BCM) was higher by 5.7 
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per cent than 1993-94. The utilisation of natural 
gas during 1994-95 was 18.3 BCM, compared to 
16.3 BCM in 1993-94. The production of natural 
gas during April-November 1995 at 14.6 BCM was 
a per cent higher than that in April-November 
1994. 


32. Natural gas is likely to play a major role in 
bridging the gap between demand and supply of 
hydrocarbons in the future. At present, natural gas 
is being used mainly for core sector industries like 
power and fertiliser. In the Action Plan 1995-96, the 
feedstock requirement of fertiliser plants would be 
met in full and the supply to NTPC would also be 
increased. However, flaring of natural gas continued 
and during 1994-95, about 11.6 per cent of the 
total production of natural gas was flared. Flaring of 
natural gas takes place due to lack of required 
compression and transportation facilities, technical 
requirements of operational safety, availability of gas 
from isolated pools which can not be economically 
connected to the transportation network, non lifting 
of gas by consumers, etc. ONGC and OIL have 
initiated a number of schemes including the Gas 
Flaring Reduction Project to reduce flaring to the 
barest minimum. 


33. The government approved an outlay of Rs. 
26,552 crore for the Eighth Plan in the petroleum 
sector. Actual expenditure in the first three years 
was Rs 24,482.32 crore, which is 92.2 per cent of 
the total approved outlay. During 1995-96, the 
anticipated expenditure is Rs 11,744.72 crore. 
Therefore, the total expenditure by the end of the 
fourth year of the Plan will be 136.43 per cent of 
the plan outlay. This highlights the resource 
requirements in this sector and the need for ongoing 
liberalisation measures for private sector 
participation. 

34. Government has taken several steps for 
opening up of the oil and natural gas sector. ONGC 
has already been converted into a corporation with 
effect from February 1, 1994. Two per cent of its 
shares have been awarded to ONGC employees 
and 2 per cent of Government equity has been 
disinvested. Advertisement was issued for further 
disinvestment of 2.5 per cent of equity. The 
Government has also invited bids for private 
participation in the exploration activity. The contracts 
for five blocks under the fourth round of bidding has 
been approved, of which contracts have already 
been signed for four blocks. Bids were invited further 
for fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth round of 
explorations and for blocks offered under joint 
venture exploration programme. Under the fifth and 
sixth Round, Government approved the award of 
contract for six blocks and three blocks respectively. 
Under the seventh and eighth round of exploration 
bidding, 12 and 33 bids were received respectively, 
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TABLES ||| 
Trends in the Petroleum Sector 


1993-94 


Crude oil production 

(i) Onshore 

(a) ONGC 

(b) OIL 

(ii) Offshore (ONGC) 

Refinery throughput 

Production of petroleum products $ 


1994-95" 


over previous year 


" April-November* 
1994-95 1995-96@ 


1994 1995 


(Million tonnes) 
21.0 
8.0 
6.0 
2.0 
13.0 
37.8 
35.1 


(per cent) 
HE 


(Billion cubic meters) 


Naural gas production 18.3 


—* Provisional. @ April-November. _ 
-$ Does not include LPG Production from fractionator. 


which are under consideration of the Government. 
Under the Joint Venture Exploration Programme, 
22 bids for seven blocks have been received which 
are under evaluation. The joint ventures will be 
formed between the two national oil companies viz., 
Oil and Natural Gas Corporation Limited and Oil 
India Limited and the foreign and Indian companies. 
Major difference between the fiscal terms for the 
joint venture programme as compared to the earlier 
exploration rounds is that ONGC/OIL will take a 
participating interest between 25 to 40 per cent 
from the beginning of the contract and the 
exploration period will be for a maximum period of 
Six years. 


35. The Government has offered discovered 
medium and small sized oil and gas fields for 
development to private companies for accelerating 
production. In the first offer of the discovered fields 
made in August 1992 for development of 31 small 
and 12 medium sized fields, a total of 117 bids 
were received. Government approved the award of 
contracts for 13 small sized and 5 medium sized 
fields for which contracts have already been signed. 
To upgrade geological data on sedimentary basins, 
the Government has invited bids from companies 
to carry out speculative surveys. So far two rounds 
of speculative surveys have been announced. 


36. The Government is encouraging acquisition of 
exploration and development acreages abroad by 
national oil companies. Oil and Natural Gas Videsh 
Limited (a wholly owned subsidiary of ONGC) has 
a venture in offshore Vietnam, where gas 
discoveries have been made. The Government has 
also approved a proposal of ONGC Videsh Limited 
to take a participating interest in a venture in Egypt, 


19.4 13.1 


currently held by a consortium led by British Gas, 
UK. 


37. The refining capacity in the country was 53.4 
million metric tonnes per annum (MMTPA) at the 
end of 1994-95, which has increased to 57.4 MMTPA 
till December, 1995. Considering the proposed 
expansion of existing refineries and based on the 
Letters of Intent issued till December 1995 to various 
parties, the refining capacity is expected to increase 
to 135 MMTPA for meeting the estimated demand 
of 102 MMTPA of petroleum products by 2001-02. 
As a part of a liberalisation programme in the 
hydrocarbon sector, Government has issued Letters 
of Intent (LOI) to 11 private sector parties for a 
total refining capacity of 60 MMTPA of which six 
LOls with a total refining capacity of 23.3 MMTPA 
are of Export Oriented Units. These LOls are in 
addition to the expansien-in the existing refineries 
or the joint venture companies that are being put 
up by Public Sector. 


38. During 1994-95, the consumption of petroleum 
products was 65.5 million tonnes, showing a growth 
of 7.7 per cent over the previous year. Though the 
overall consumption of petroleum products witnessed 
moderate growth during 1994-95 the consumption 
of LPG, MS, HSD and FO showed substantially 
higher growth rates. During April-November 1995, 
the consumption of petroleum products grew by 9.5 
per cent over April-November 1994 (Table 9.9). The 
gross imports of crude oil and petroleum products 
at 41.3 million tonnes in 1994-95 was 3.7 per cent 
lower than in 1993-94. The value of POL imports 
during 1994-95 was Rs.17,838 crore as against 
Rs.17,730 crore during 1993-94. The gross imports 
of POL during Aprii-November 1995 was 29.73 


_—— 


million tonnes, valued at Rs.13879 crore as against 
the import of 27.31 million tonnes, costing Rs.11,592 
crore during April-November 1994. 


39. To improve the supply conditions and to reduce 
the fiscal burden owing to sale of subsidised 
petroleum products, the Government has 
decanalised the imports of kerosene, LPG and LSHS 
and set up a Parallel Marketing System (PMS) for 
Liquified Petroleum Gas (LPG), Superior Kerosene 
Oil (SKO) and Low Sulphur Heavy Stock (LSHS) 
since February 1993. Under this system, private 
parties are allowed to import and market LPG/SKO/ 
LSHS through their own distribution networks at 
market determined prices. The Government 
announced a reduction in import duties on LPG in 
January 1994 from 85 per cent to 25 per cent, to 
facilitate the operations of the PMS. This duty was 
further modified to 15 per cent, with a 10 per cent 
countervailing duty in the budget for 1994-95 


1 Light distillates 
of which 
(a) Naphtha 
(b) LPG 
(c) Mogas 
Middle distillates 
of which 
(a) Kerosene 
(b) Diesel oil 
Heavy ends 
of which 
(a) Fuel oil 


Safeguards have been incorporated into the system 
to prevent diversion of the LPG and SKO marketed 
by public sector companies into PMS. The private 
sector has been allowed to invest in the development 
of infrastructure for petroleum marketing. Private 
investment has been invited for setting up and 
operation of depots, tank forms, import facilities, 
product and crude pipelines etc. 

40. To inform and educate the members of the 
public about the credentials and credibility of parallel 
marketeers of LPG and kerosene, a system of rating 
has been introduced from June 1995. Every existing 
parallel marketeer has to get himself rated through 
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one of the nominated rating agencies before 
undertaking activities under parallel marketing of 
LPG and kerosene. Till November 15, 1995, 51 
parties of LPG and 44 parties for kerosene have 
been rated. 


41. Inorder to make policies in the energy sector 
environmentally benign, a number of steps have 
been taken. The Government has formulated a plan 
for supply of unleaded/lowlead petro! throughout 
the country in phased manner. Government has 
introduced unleaded petro! from April 1995 in four 
metropolitan cities and at selected highways to 
mitigate the pollution menace for cars fitted with 
catalytic converters. It has further been decided to 
introduce unleaded petrol in all State capitals/UTs 
by the year 1998, and throughout the country by 
the year 2000. Unleaded petro! has also been 
introduced in the Taj Trapezium Area and the LPG 


wait list is being cleared expeditiously so as to 


(Million tonnes) 
11.6 7.4 


3.4 
3.4 
4.1 


41.0 


9.0 
28.3 


12.9 
9.9 


minimise pollution in this area. Half per cent low 
sulphur diesel would be introduced in four 
metropolitan cities and at Taj Trapezium Area with 
effect from April 1, 1996. Subsequently, 0.25 per 
cent low sulphur diesel would be introduced from 
April 1, 1999. In order to improve the quality, of 
diesel, desulphurisation projects are being 
undertaken by the various refineries in the country. 
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42. A number of steps have been taken for 
promoting the conservation of petroleum products. 
These include improving energy efficiency of 
refineries, increasing fuel efficiency in the transport 
sector, introduction of Compressed Natural Gas 
(CNG) as fuel in the road transport sector, 
upgradation of lubricants, replacement of inefficient 
boilers and furnaces and promotion of fuel efficient 
equipment and practices in the industrial sector, 
rectification of irrigation pumpsets in the agriculture 
sector, development and promotion of fuel efficient 
kerosene and LPG stoves and hurricane lanterns in 
the domestic sector, and launching of multi-media 
awareness campaigns and imparting of education 
and training to various target groups of oil users. 


Renewable Sources of Energy 


43. Renewable energy sources have the potential 
to meet the energy requirements of people in remote 
rural areas as well as to produce grid quality power 
to augment the installed power generation capacity. 
Major programmes launched for the development 
and utilisation of new and renewabie sources of 
energy include programmes for the development of 
biogas, biomass, improved chullahs, solar 
photovoltaics, solar thermal, wind power, micro hydel 
and energy from urban/municipal and industrial 
waste. These programmes have been revamped, 
with greater emphasis laid on market development 
and commercialisation. A three fold strategy is being 
pursued for the promotion of renewable sources of 
energy. This includes providing budgetary resources 
of the Government for demonstration projects; 
extending institutional finance from Indian Renewable 
Energy Development Agency (IREDA) and other 
financial institutions to commercially viable projects; 
promoting private investments through fiscal 
incentives such as tax holidays; depreciation 
allowance; exemption from excise duty and central 
sales tax; custom duty concessions and attractive 
policies by SEBs for wheeling, banking and 
remunerative prices for the power generated from 
renewabie energy sources. 


44. Until the end of March 1995, a capacity of 
about 350 MW through wind power generation had 
been established, including private sector projects. 
During the year 1995-96, 400 MW of wind power 
generation capacity is expected to be installed 
through private sector investments of which 207 
MW has been installed by October 1995. The 


package of incentives for wind power generation 


included 100 per cent accelerated depreciation; 
loans from IREDA at an annual interest rate of 14.5 
per cent; tax holiday for five years; exemption from 
excise duty; and exemption/reduced rate for custom 
duty on imports of wind turbines. 


45. A capacity of 119 MW of small hydro power 
projects has been commissioned upto March 1995. 


The target for the year 1995-96 is for initiating 
additional Small Hydro Power Projects with 
aggregate capacity of 25 MW. Projects with a total 
capacity of 2.5 MW have been commissioned by 
October 1995. Capital subsidy being provided for 
this sector has been replaced by interest subsidy 
during 1995-96 to ensure wider coverage within 
limited budgetary resources. The measures 
announced to promote Small Hydro Projects in the 
country include a capital subsidy scheme for public 
sector projects upto 50 KW capacity in North 
Eastern region, Andaman & Nicobar and hilly 
regions, interest subsidy to a maximum of 5 per 
cent so that the loan is available to private sector 
projects at 10 per cent for projects in hilly areas, 
North Eastern States and Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands and at 12.5 per cent in rest of the area of 
the country. Other measures include permission to 
the private sector to set up these projects on Build, 
Own and Operate (BOO) basis. 


46. In order to tap the potential of 3500 MW of 
surplus power from bagasse in 420 sugar mills in 
the country a programme on bagasse based co- 
genration has been launched under which 12 
demonstration projects are being set up with partial 
budgetary support. An interest subsidy scheme has 
been launched during 1995-96 to cover large number 
of sugar mills under which 2 per cent interest subsidy 
is provided. A scheme for utilisation of agricultural 
biomass available at Taluka level for decentralised 
power generation to meet the power requirements 
of the people locally has been launched during the 
year. A national programme on recovery of energy 
from urban and industrial waste has been launched 
which provides financial support for preparing DPR, 
interest subsidy through financial institutions and 
investment subsidy for private sector projects. 


47. Special emphasis is being given to rural energy 
programmes particularly for setting up of Biogas 
Plants and Improved Chullahs in rural areas. Over 
21.88 lakh biogas plants had been set up in the 
country till the end of March 1995 under the National 
Project on Biogas Development (NPBD). The target 
for 1995-96 has been fixed at 1.60 lakh plants, of 
which over 47,000 plants have been installed upto 
November 1995. Under Improved Chullah 
Programme, 196 lakh improved chullahs were 
installed till March 1995. Against the target of 
installing 25 lakh improved chullahs during 1995- 
96, 6.43 lakh have been installed till November 
1995. 


48. Inthe areas of Solar Photovoltaics, solar lights, 
Solar Photovoltaic pumps, village level power packs 
and Solar Photovoltaic Lanterns are being 
promoted. Over 29000 Solar Domestic lights, 36,000 
Solar Lanterns, 30,000 Solar Street Lights and 141 
Solar Power Packs have already been installed till 


March 1995. Against the target of 1,000 Solar 
_ Domestic Lights, 35,000 Solar Lanterns and Solar 

Power Packs of 30 KW capacity for 1995-96; 4738 
Solar Domestic Lights and 22.239 Solar Lanterns 
have been installed till December 1995. A major 
programme on the Solar Lantern has been launched 
under which 35,000 Solar Lanterns are proposed to 
be provided during 1995-96. Under the 
commercialisation approach adopted from the year 
1993-94, subsidy on solar water heaters and solar 
cookers has been withdrawn and support is now 
being provided for publicity awareness, after saie 
service and establishing show room for promotion 
of these devices through the State Governments 
associating the manufacturers. The Indian 
Renewable Energy Development Agency Limited 
(IREDA), which was set up in 1987 has expanded, 
its activities substantially, with support from the 
World Bank and the Global Environment Fund (GEF) 
and bilateral assistance from DANIDA, SDC and 
the Netherlands. The project titled “India Renewable 
Resources Development Project” has been initiated, 
consisting of three projects on Windfarm 
Development, Photovoltaic Market Development and 
Small Hydro Power Development, involving World 
Bank/GEF assistance to the tune of US $ 195 
million. IREDA has organised several entrepreneur 
' development programmes to attract entrepreneurs 
and project developers. Till March 1995 IREDA 
had sanctioned 463 renewable energy projects 
costing Rs.502 crore, for manufacture and 
‘installation of New and Renewable Sources of 
Energy (NRSE) systems and devices. During the 
year 1995-96, 143 renewable energy projects with 
a total loan amount of Rs.349 crore has been 
sanctioned by December 1995. 


49. Policy measures have been announced to 
encourage direct foreign investments and 
collaborations in the fields of renewable sources of 
energy. A policy Planning Cell has been set up in 
the Ministry of Non-Conventional Energy Sources 
to prepare policy for the promotion of renewable 
energy and for drafting necessary enabling 
legislation to implement the policy. 


Telecommunications 


50. India has a network of over 20,455 exchanges 
with a capacity of 128.4 lakh lines and 106 lakh 
working connections as on November 30, 1995. 
‘The network grew at a rate of 22.8 per cent during 
1994-95. A switching capacity of 22.3 lakh lines 
was added during 1994-95, 22.1 per cent more 
than 1993-94. About 25 per cent of the total capacity 
was added in Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 


51. The annual growth rate of providing new 
ne connections has been increasing steadily 
from 9.8 per cent in 4988-89 to 18.3 per cent in 
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1993-94. During 1994-95, it recorded a growth of 22 
per cent. The number of new telephone connections 
provided in 1994-95 was 17.7 lakh. The number of 
people waiting for new connections as on March 31, 
1995 was 21.53 lakhs, 13.8 per cent lower than the 
number in the previous year. The Department of 
Telecommunications has taken up the challenge of 
providing public telephones in all villages. During 1994- 
95, 47,659 villages were provided with telephone 
facilities. This was 44.4 per cent more than the 
achievement in 1993-94. During 1994-95, 171.5 lakh 
conductor kilometers (LCKMS) of cables were laid, 
25 per cent more than in 1993-94. 


52. The Eighth Plan outlay approved for the DOT 
(including MTNL) is Rs. 23,946 crore. in the first 
three years of the Plan, 1992-93, 1993-94, and 
1994-95 the total plan expenditure incurred on 
developmental schemes was Rs. 17,253 crore, 73.2 
per cent of which was financed by internal resources 
and 21.4 per cent through market borrowings 
(telecom bonds). There was a small amount of 
budgetary support representing 1.1 per cent of the 
total investment during the first two years and no 
budgetary support was taken in 1994-95. In the 
remaining two years of the Plan, it is estimated that 
total investments envisaged will increase the plan 
expenditure to Rs. 38,733 crore. Of this, 76 per 
cent will be financed through internal resources. 


53. Until 1991 telecom equipment production was 
reserved for public sector, although opened to some 
extent to the private sector in 1984 by allowing 
private participation in the production of customer 
premises telephone equipments. The liberalisation 
of the economy since July 1991 has placed the 
entire telecom equipment manufacture industry 
under the delicensed and dereserved sector and 
has allowed automatic approval of foreign equity 
upto 51 per cent by foreign investors in the 
manufacture of all telecom equipments. 


54. The National Telecom Policy (NTP) was 
announced in May 1994. The most important feature 
of the policy is provision for participation of 
companies registered in India in basic telecom 
services with a view to supplementing the efforts of 
the Department. The other major features of the 
NTP are : telephone should be available on demand 
by the 1997; all villages should be covered by 1997; 
installation of one Public Call Office (PCO) per 500 
persons in urban areas by 1997; introduction of 
value-added services available internationally in 
india within the Eighth Plan period; the country 
emerging as a major manufacturing base and a 
major exporter of telecom equipment and 
encouragement to pilot projects to access new 
technologies in both basic and value-added services 


(BOX 9.1). 
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55. The guidelines for private sector entry in basic 
telecom services have been ann yunced. Companies 
providing basic telephone services will have to 
maintain a balance in their cover age between urban 
and rural areas. They will have to operate under 
agreed tariff and revenue sharirg arrangements. In 
case a joint venture company between an Indian 
and foreign company is formed for providing basic 
telecom services, not more than 49 per cent foreign 
equity is permissible. 

56. In January, 1995 tenders were invited from 
companies registered in India for award of licences 
for providing basic telephone services for 15 years 
in the various areas of the country. Sixteen 
companies submitted their offers for 20 circles 
(service areas). In the first round of bids only five 
Service Areas could be finalisec for grant of licence. 
In the second round of financial bids opened on 
1.1.1996, another five Service Areas are likely to 
be finalised soon. In all circles, Department of 
Telecommunication will also continue to be a provider 
of basic telephone services. 


57. On the basis of licences issued in 1994 for 
four metro cities viz. Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras, cellular mobile phones service has already 
started on a: commercial basis in these cities. 
Tenders were also invited for award of licences for 
providing cellular mobile telephone services for 10 
years in various areas. Letters of Intent have been 
issued to 11 successful bidders to operate in 17 
circles (service areas). The other circles would also 
be covered shortly. Thus the cellular mobile 
telephone service is likely to be operational almost 
over the whole country by the end of 1996-97. 


58. Tenders were first invited to operate Radio 
Paging Service in 27 major cities of the country in 
4992. Two to four operators were permitted 
depending on the size of the city. Ninety two licences 
against ninety five slots have been issued. Tenders 
for Radio Paging Services were invited for 56 slots 
in 1994 of which 25 licences heve been issued and 
Letter of Intent issued to 10 companies. The Radio 
Paging service has now become operational in 23 
major cities and it is expected that the radio paging 
service will be available in most cities throughout 
the country by the end of 1996-97. 


59. Tenders were called for franchises of public 
mobile Radio Trunked Service (PMRTS) in various 
cities all over the country and letters of intent have 
been issued for operation of PIMRTS in 400 MHz 
band in 87 cities. Fourteen licences had already 
been issued. | 


60. Value-added services such as Electronic Mail, 
Voice Mail, Audiotext, 64 kbps data service using 
VSAT, Videotext, Video Conferencing and Credit 
Card Authorisation Services have been opened to 
the private sector. For operation of E-Mail, Voice 


Box 9.4 / 
Reforms in Telecommunications —_ 


e Customer premises equipment industry opened ) 
to the private sector in 1984. ae 


Mobile Phones, Radio Paging ail; 
Voice Mail, Audio Text Services, Video Text | 
Services, Data Services, Video Conferencing, and 
Credit Card Authorisation Services. 


available local and DOT | 
between service providers. ce 


Mail and 64 Kbps data services using VSAT, twelve, 
five and thirteen licences have been issued 
respectively. These services have become 
operational on commercial basis in many areas of 
the country. 


61. The government proposes to set up a statutory 
Telecom Regulatory Authority of India (TRAI) to 
ensure fair competition and to protect and promote 
the interests of consumers. The establishment of 
TRAI will promote orderly and healthy growth of 
telecommunication infrastructure in the multioperator 
situation arising out of opening up of basic as well 
as value added services in which private operators 
will be competing with Government operators. 
Legislation for constituting TRAI is being processed 
by the Government. 


Posts 


62. The National Postal Network with more than 
1.5 lakh Post Offices by March 1995, is the largest 
in the World. The long term objective is to locate a 
post office within 3 kms of every village and to 
provide the facility of a letter box in every village 
with a population of over 500. As on 31.3.1995 it is 
estimated that there are approximately 1,09,800 
Gram Panchayat Villages which do not have a Post 
Office. During the first three years of the Eighth 
Five Year Plan 1306 extra departmental post offices 
and 262 departmental sub post offices have been 
sanctioned. The Department of Pest now seeks to 
accelerate this effort by providing basic postal 
facilities on a contractual basis by utilising the 
existing infrastructure of Panchayats in these areas. 
The Panchayat Sanchar Sewa Scheme, formulated 
in this regard, has the twin advantage of reducing 
dependence on budgetary resources for expanding 
postal facilities to needy areas and generating 
employment opportunities in such areas. 


63. Taking note of the rapid changes in information 
and communication technology, the Department of 
Post has given a new thrust to its programme of 
modernisation for providing new value added 
services to customers. In this connection 
Department has embarked upon a programme for 
computerising services provided across the counter 
in post offices using PC based multi-purpose counter 
- machines (MPCMs) in all post offices with more 
than five counters. 1852 machines have been 
supplied so far covering around 700 selected post 
offices and another 2500 machines are to be 
installed by 1997. 


64. Department of Post has also taken up projects 
for computerisation of other aspects of postal 
operations like mail processing, savings bank and 
materials management. During 1994-95 Metro 
Channel Service linking the six metros, the Rajdhani 
Channel linking Delhi with most of State Capitals, 
and a Business Channel with exclusive treatment 
to pin-coded business mail have been introduced. 
Green Channel, which gives priority to local mail 
has also been introduced. A new channel- 
periodicals channel - has been introduced in major 
cities to ensure timely transmission of daily 
newspaper and periodicals. /\n integrated automatic 
mail processing plant was set up in Bombay in April 
4993 and another is in the process of being set up 
in Madras. Such plants at Delhi, Bangalore and 
other major centres are under consideration. 


65. Money order services provide a socially useful 
means of cash transfer. In order to speed up money 
order transmission, 4 project for the use of satellite 
channels is under imp ettation. 26 VSAT (Very 
Small Aperture Terminals) centres were successfully 
set up in 4994-95, and 49 more such centres are 
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being instalied in |995-96. The network of VSATs ts 
being used for providing value added services like 
hybrid mail inveiving open message and data 
transfer and corpcrate money order service, involving 
corporate cash transfer, introduced last year. 


66. Speed Post traffic continues to show healthy 
annual increase. The accent in 1994-95 was on 
consolidating existing clientele by offering additional 
facilities like proof of delivery. Other facilities 
proposed to be extended include bulk discounting, 
packaging services, insurance and the facility of 
refund in cases 2f delay in delivery of speed post 
articles. To improve monitoring of speed post articles 
from the point of receipt to the point of delivery, the 
Department of Post is setting up a Track and Trace 
System. In 1994 95 this facility has been introduced 
for articles emanating to and from Delhi and Bombay 
and it is proposed to be extended to six more major 
cities during 1995-96. During 1994-95 the total 
revenue earned by speed post was Rs.54.2 crore 
and the traffic generated was 124.7 lakh articles. 


67. Postal Life Insurance (PL!) consists of over 21 
lakh policies with a. sum assured of Rs.4776 crore. 
During 1994-95 the Government has extended PLI 
to cover rural areas and the target is to generate a 
business of Rs.500 crore sum assured through the 
Rural PL! Scheme. 


68. Post Office Savings Bank (POSB) operates 
through the wide network of post offices, of which 
89 per cent are located in rural areas. The total 
outstanding balance during 1994-95 through various 
savings schemes was Rs.78,908 crore and 
operations of POSB are now being computerised. 
Mahila Samridhi Yojana scheme introduced in 
October 1993, in order to empower adult rural 
women financially, has generated Rs.81.2 crore in 
84.4 lakh accounts as on 31.3.1995. During 1995- 
96 the Department has introduced a new value 
added service i.e. Premium Savings Bank Service 
in order to facilitate savings bank account holders to 
access cash more easily. This facility, through a Smart 


in Delhi from November 4995 and is proposed to be 
extended to 6 more cities from 1996-97. 


69. It is recognised that the country's postal service 
must not only meet growing market demand but 
should also have social objectives. Rigid norms of 
commercial viability have not been consistently 
followed and the system is now operating on @ 
deficit. ff? 1994-95, the Department incurred a deficit 
of Rs.337.5 crore. Establishment expenses account 
for 80 per cent of the total expenditure. 
Redeployment and rationalisation of manpower are 
being undertaken to contain establishment 
expenses. 


70. The Government has been considering — 
raduction in its control on carriage of 
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letters, thus paving the way for according a formal 
status to the Courier industry. In yet another move 
towards liberalising state-owned postal services, the 
Government is considering to allow the private sector 
to get into the distribution of postal stationery as an 
agency function. 


Railways 


71. The Indian Railways consist of an extensive 
network spread over 62,660 kms-comprising Broad 
Gauge (39,612 kms), Meter Gauge (19,210 kms) 
and Narrow Gauge (3,838 kms). Electrified 
networks with 11,793 kms. account for 18.8 per 
cent of the total Route Kilometrage. The thrust 
areas identified for the Eighth Plan period include 
replacement and renewal of over aged assets; 
augmentation of terminal and rolling stock capacities; 
gauge conversion and electrification. Indian 
Railways completed gauge conVersion of 1,351 kms. 
in 1992-93, 1,619 kms. in 1993-94, 1805 kms. in 
1994-95 and have set a target of 1,000 kms. for 
1995-96 


72. During 1994-95, the revenue earning freight 
traffic moved by the railways was 365 million tonnes. 
This was only 1.7 per cent higher than the 


Total revenue earning freight traffic 
(million tonnes) 
(i) Coal 
(ii) | Raw Materials for 
steel plants (excl.coal) 
(iii) Pig iron & finished 
steel from steel plants 
lron ore for export 
Cement 
Foodgrains 
Fertilizers 
POL 
Balance (other goods) 
Net tonne kilometers 
(billion) 
Net tonne kilometers per 
wagon per day (broad gauge) 
Passenger traffic originating 
(million) $ 
Passenger kilometers 
(billion) $ 


1506.0 


3708.0 


performance in 1993-94. The freight traffic carried 
during April-November 1995-96 at 245.3 million 
tonnes, increased by 5.7 per cent over April- 
November, 1994. The growth has mainly been in 
coal, raw materials for steel plants, foodgrains, 
fertilisers, iron ore for export, POL, etc. However, 
there is a major decline in cement and pig iron and 
finished steel from steel plants (Table 9.10). 


73. Existing modal shares between rail and road 
do not conform to optimal shares as judged by 
least economic cost. The railways have devised a 
new marketing strategy following economic reforms, 
to attract freight traffic now going by road which 
is more energy intensive and less environment 
friendly. The main thrust areas of the new marketing 
scheme are given in Box 9.2. 


74. The railways employ about 16 lakh workers, 
the largest number for any undertaking in the 
country. A comprehensive plan for human resource 
development is required to upgrade skills, retrain 
workers and achieve higher productivity. Indian 
Railways have taken certain concrete steps in this 
direction such as training and development of 
management, strategy for improvement in 
performance and productivity of assets. UNDP is 


1479.0 
1921.2 


157.1 
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Features of Railway's New Marketing Strategy 


@ The Container Corporation of india (CONCOR), a public sector undertaking, will provide door to door services 


for domestic users, transportation in bulk for small customers and 


Standards Organisation (1SO) containers. 


international transport in International 


‘e Introduced trains connecting Tughlakabad with Bombay, Jawaharlal Nehru and Madras ports for the movement 


| of export containers on scheduled time. 


assisting Indian Railways for organisational 
development and system changes in order to 
improve efficiency, productivity and quality. The 
project focuses on major areas like total quality 
management, management information systems, 
marketing, work force motivation, project 
management. and restructuring. The budgetary 
support to the Railways declined continuously trom 
- 75 per cent of the Railways Pian outlay in the Fifth 
Plan to 42 per cent of outlay in the Seventh Plan 
and further to 23 per cent of the outlay during the 
first four years of the Eighth Plan. The declining 
budgetary support has adversely affected the 
Railway’s plan for acquisition of locomotives, 
coaches and wagons. 


75. The alternative source for financing the 
Railways plans, including market borrowings, have 
also become uncertain and expensive. The 
Railways, therefore, have been forced to rely more 
on internal generation, which is estimated to be 
around 55 per cent in 1995-96. 
Civil Aviation 

76. The activities of Civil Aviation are broadly 
divided into three areas: operational, infrastructural 
and regulatory-cum-developmental. On the 
operational side, indian Airlines Limited, and private 
air lines (Scheduled and Non-Scheduled) provide 
domestic air services. Air india Limited provides 
internationai air services. indian Airlines Limited also 
provide air services to neighbouring countries. 
Pawan Hans Limited provides helicopter support 
services, primarily to the petroleum sector. 
infrastructural facilities are provided by the Airports 
Authority of India (AAI). The two authorities viz. 


international Airports Authority of India (IAAI) and 
the National Airports Authority (NAA) have been 
merged with effect from 1-4-1995 to form a single 
authority viz. Airports Authority of India as @ result 
of enactment of Airport Authority of India Act, 1994. 
The regulatory and developmental functions are 
looked after by the Ministry of Civil Aviation and the 
offices of the Directorate General of Civil Aviation. 


77. The liberalisation process in civil aviation took 
wing in April 1990 with the cargo open skies policies 
which allowed international airlines to operate cargo 
flights without restrictions and to charge rates 
without reference to the Directorate General of Civil 
Aviation. The liberalisation policy benefited exporters 
from the timely availability of capacity and a greater 
choice of rates and the economy gained through 
larger flow of trade. The Air Taxi Operators Scheme 


airlines as non-scheduled operators. Only four 
parties ventured in this area at that time due to the 
restrictive environment. 


78. The Air Corporation Act, 1953, repealed on 
March 1, 1994, ended the monopoly of Indian 
Airlines, Air India and Vayudoot over scheduled air 
transport services. Six private operators, who were 
hitherto operating as air taxis, have since been 
granted scheduled airlines status. In addition, 19 
air taxi operators have been given permit for charter/ 
non-scheduled air transport services. 


79. The competitive environment on domestic 
services has been, in effect, existent since April, 
1993. By November 1995. 28 aircraft in the 120 
plus category, belonging to private air taxis, were 
in operation. The natural consequence of creating 
a competitive environment in this sector was that, 
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by March 1995, 35.6 per cent of the market was 
being catered to by private air taxis. The number 
of passengers carried by air taxi operators has 
increased from 15,000 in 1990 to 4.1 lakh in 1992, 
99.2 lakh in 1993 and 36 lakhs during 1994. Thus, 
Indian Airlines, on the ene hand, had to share the 
market on its profitable trunk routes, on the other 
hand it faced the threat of loss of critically skilled 
personnel to private operators who offered much 
higher emoluments. This affected its ability to 
optimally deploy its existing aircraft capacity. Indian 
Airlines Limited, has also geared itself to the 
challenging task-of adapting itself to a competitive 
environment. Several measures have been taken, 
mainly centered on making the organisation adopt 
a marketing approach to decision making and 
considerably improve the quality of its product. It 
has improved its passenger facilities both on board 
and on the ground, on time performance, flight safety 
measures and has also increased employee 
participation to provide better services. 


80. The year 1994-95 continued to be a difficult 
year for Indian Airlines Ltd. but despite the stiff 
competition, it has been able to maintain its market 
share of 63.7 per cent. The year 1994-95 witnessed 
Operating profit of Rs.36.24 crore which is after a 
lapse of two years, and a net loss of Rs.188.73 
crore which is Rs.69.73 crore less compared to 
1993-94. The company has been able to arrest its 
losses mainly due to enhanced operations to 
international sectors especially at Gulf routes. 
Moreover, the Government has set up a Committee 
of experts to work out the long term turnaround 
strategy of the company. Consequent to the 
imposition of surcharge on the import of fuel against 
Special Import Licence, import of fuel has become 
uneconomical and hence discontinued and the 
substantial benefit which would have accrued to 
Indian Airlines during 1995-96 has been annulled. 


81. During 1994-95 the company has increased 
its fares with effect from 25th July, 1994 ranging 
from 10 to 20 per cent. But even this was not 
sufficient to meet with spiralling costs of fuel and 
oil, airport landing and parking fees, interest charges, 
insurance, depreciation, spare parts repairs etc. 
which account for about 87 per cent of the total 
cost and is beyond the control of the company. 
Following the all round increase in costs, the 
company revised its domestic rupee fare with effect 
from October 1, 1995 by 20 per cent on an average 
and revised its dollar fares with effect from January 
1, 1996. The revenue and expenditure of Indian 
Airlines Limited during April-February, 1994-95, 
increased by 14 per cent and 8.9 per cent 
respectively. The net loss during this period was 
Rs.189 crore, as compared to Rs.235 crore during 
April- February, 1993-94. During April-September 
1995 total revenue of Indian Airlines Limited 


increased by 15.52 per cent whereas the total 
expenses increased by 11.52 per cent as compared 
to the corresponding period of the previous year, 
thereby bringing down the loss from Rs.136 crore 
to Rs.113 crore. Endeavour has been made to 
enhance the operation of international sectors 
especially Gulf routes which yields more profits. At 
the same time a major reduction has been achieved 
in outside repairs and services, by operation of Jet 
Engine Overhaul Shop. 


82. The net profit of Air India Ltd. for the year 
1994-95 was about Rs. 41 crore as against Rs. 200 
crore in 1993-94. However the company has incurred 
a loss of Rs. 69.5 crore during the period April- 
September, 1995. During the year 1994-95 total 
revenue of the company was Rs. 2989 crore as 
compared to Rs. 2581.8 crore for 1993-94 
representing an increase of 15.8 per cent; Likewise 
the total operating expenditure of the company was 
Rs. 2920.1 crore as compared to Rs. 2460 crore 
for 1993-94 representing an increase of 18.7 per 
cent. The main reasons for drop in profits have 
been the facters such as frequent industrial unrest 
leading to cancellation of flights and disruption of 
flight schedules; incidence of depreciation and 
interest on account of acquisition of four 747-400 
aircraft: increase in expenditure by 18.7 per cent 
due to insurance, fuel oil, landing, lease, rental and 
hire charges; increase in allowances payable to the 
employees and payment of additional perquisites 
as per the Memorandum of Understanding reached 
with the unions, associations, guilds; outbreak of 
plague epidemic in October, 1994 resulting in large 
number of flight cancellations and cancellations of 
booking for subsequent few months and the drop in 
yield by 18.6 per cent as compared to 20.1 per 
cent in previous year. Air India’s overall load factor 
of 57.3 per cent is low compared to other 
international airlines. Its share of international traffic 
originating from India has come down from 42 per 
cent in 1981 to 35 per cent in 1991 and 20.4 per 
cent in 1994. 


83. Air India has inducted four B 747-400 aircraft 
and opened up new destinations like Perth, 
Johannesburg and Durban. More operations are 
being diverted to Madras, Thiruvananthapuram, 
Bangalore, Cochin etc. Massive programme of fleet 
renewal has been taken up. Though their profits 
have dwindled this year, because of acquisition of 
new aircraft and increase in the cost of operations, 
yet the health of airlines is improving. To meet the 
growing air transport requirements between India 
and various countries, fifteen countries have recently 
signed Air Services Agreement with India and about 
two million seats per year were granted as additional 
entitlements. This would help in generating more 
revenue by way of more number of services to/from 
India and also. increase the inflow of tourists. 


84. Pawan Hans Limited (PHL) basically provides 
helicopter Support services to the petroleum sector 
including ONGC and Oil india Limited and connects 
remote and inaccessible areas. It also provides air 
Support services to several customers which 
includes NTPC, Government of Punjab and Madhya 
Pradesh, Lakshadweep Administration, GAIL, BSF 
and also caters to private sector. The total revenue 
flying hours during 1994-95 was 18,577, compared 
to about 18,127 during 1993-94. The revenue 
earnings and net profits during 1994-95 were Rs. 
143.2 crore and Rs.40 crore respectively, compared 
to Rs.131.4 crore and Rs.33.6 crore respectively in 
1993-94. The flying hours during April-September, 
1995 were 9,265 and revenue and net profit were 
Rs.72.8 crore and Rs.53 crore respectively. 


85. The International Airports Division (IAD) of 
Airports Authority of India (AAI) manages, operates 
and develops the five international airports at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras and 
Thiruvananthapuram. Net profit of IAD at Rs.97.7 
crore in 1994-95 was higher by 94.6 per cent of the 
net profit of Rs.50.2 crore during 1993-94. During 
1994-95 expenditure grew by 10 per cent, whereas 
revenue increased by 26 per cent. Passenger and 
Cargo traffic at 228.9 lakh and 494 lakh tonnes 
during 1994-95 were higher by 9.2 per cent and 
12.9 per cent respectively than in 1993-94. IAD has 
declared a dividend of Rs. 15.3 crore (25 per cent) 
for 1994-95, as against Rs.14.7 crore (24 per cent) 
for 1993-94. 


86. During April-September 1995, the revenue and 
expenditure of IAD increased by 14.9 per cent and 
14.7 per cent respectively, thus accruing the net 
profit of Rs 71.6 crore which was 24.2 per cent 
higher than in April-September, 1994. The number 
of passengers and cargo handled by it during the 
period have increased by 11 per cent and 12.2 per 
cent respectively. It has undertaken construction of 
terminal complexes at various international airports 
and improvement and upgradation of runways and 
terminal buildings. The new domestic terminal at 
Calcutta commenced in January 1995. The work at 
international terminal (Phase III) at Bombay is in 
progress. 

87. The net profit of National Airports Division 
(NAD) of Airports Authority of India at 94.15 crore 
(before tax) in 1994-95 was 76.3 per cent higher 
than in 1993-94. During April - September, 1995, 
the revenue increased by 18.7 per cent ‘ae 
expenditure by 31.2 per cent, resulting in pro 

Rs. 56 crore (before tax) as compared to Rs.60 
crore during April-September, 1994. 

88. A number of projects like modernisation of air 
traffic services at Bombay and Delhi airports, 
installation of airport surveillance radar at 
Ahmedabad, Guwahati, Hyderabad and 
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Thiruvananthapuram, development of 12 model 
airports for upgradation of facilities and improvement 
in the quality of services at airports have been 
taken up. investments in airports of the North 
Eastern region are not economical; yet a large 
number of works have been taken up there. Sixty 
per cent of investment on projects which have the 
prior approval of the NEC, is borne by the North 
Eastern Council. Development work in other remote 
areas like Jammu & Kashmir, Lakshadweep, 
Himachal Pradesh, Andaman & Nicobar are also 
being taken up. 


89. The airport infrastructure demands heavy 
investments, large expenditure on servicing, 
replacements and renewals. Keeping in view 
resource constraints, domestic and foreign investors 
including NRIs, have been invited to participate in 
the development of new international airports and 
the expansion of infrastructural support at some 
other domestic airports. International Airports 
Divisions of AAI has also decided to privatise the 
ground handling at Delhi and Bombay in a bid to 
enhance efficiency, decongest airports and also to 
improve the craft turnaround time. 


Road and Road Transport 


90. With a network of two million kilometers india 
has the third largest road network in the world. Half 
of this is made up of unsurfaced roads. The National 
Highways network of 34,058 Km at the end of 1994- 
95 constitutes less than two per cent of the total 
road net work, but carries nearly 40 per cent of 
total road traffic. 


91. It is estimated that road traffic, which accounts 
for 80 per cent of passenger traffic and 60 per cent 
of goods traffic, will account for 87 and 65 per cent 
of passenger and goods traffic respectively by the 
year 2000. To meet a traffic expansion of such 
magnitude, the National Highway network must be 
greatly improved. A large section has inadequate 
road pavement thickness. Other deficiencies are 
inadequate capacity, poor riding quality, weak and 
distressed bridges/culverts, congested city sections, 
too many railway level crossings, lack of wayside 
amenities and weak road safety measures. About 
20 per cent of National Highways need widening 
from single to double lanes and about 70 per cent 
of two lane roads have to be strengthened, and 
selected corridors on national highways need 
conversion into Expressways. This is clearly an 
enormous task and needs massive investment and 
organisational resources beyond the capacity in the 
public sector. In the past, roads have generally been 
financed from budgetary sources and constructed 
by Public Works Departments. As the budgetary 
allocation is not adequate to meet the challenges 
stated above, the National Highways Act has been 
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amended to enable the levy of a fee on selected 
sections of National Highways. The Amendment of 
the National Highways Act to allow the private sector 
to construct and charge a fee will permit the private 
sector to participate in construction, maintenance 
and operation of roads on Build, Operate and 
Transfer (BOT) basis. Several reforms/measures 
taken by the Government to attract private sector 
participation are summarised in Box 9.3. 


92. Consequent to the amendment of National 
Highway Act in 1995 to allow private sector 
participation, steps have been and are being taken 
to identify and take up the national highway projects 
through private sector financing. One project of 
Thane Bhiwandi bypass has already been awarded 
on BOT basis. Global tenders have been invited for 
five more national highway projects pertaining to 
bypasses/bridges on BOT basis. The National 
Highway Authority of India on behalf of the 
Government have invited global tenders from parties 
interested in conducting feasibility studies for the 
proposed super national highways which would 
connect major metropolitan areas and manufacturing 
towns with the major ports in India. These are going 
to be express ways on new alignments and are 
proposed to be built with the help of the private 
sector on Build, Operate and Transfer basis. 22 
parties have sent their bids for conducting these 
feasibility studies. 


93. Additional budgetary support is being obtained 
for the improvement of National Highways through 
loan assistance from international agencies such 
as the World Bank, Asian Development Bank and 
Overseas Economic Cooperation of Japan. The 
Government of India has also decided to activate 
the National Highways Authority, which will have an 
independent and autonomous status and will be 
entrusted with externally aided projects with a view 
to accelerate their pace of implementation. 


94. The State Road Transport Undertakings 
operate a fleet of nearly one lakh buses employing 
8.3 lakh workers. The undertakings, with a few 
exceptions, face serious financial constraints due 
to various factors such as the social commitment to 
operate even on uneconomic routes, absence of 
cost-based fare structures, overmanning, poor 
management and widespread inefficiencies. 


95. The population, and consequently, the travel 
demand has been increasing at a geometric 
progression in Urban Areas. In many cities, the 
vehicle population has reached alarming proportions 
in relation to road network available. Given the 
high density of population and scarcity of land, it is 
almost impossible in big cities to increase the road 
capacity substantially and, therefore, it is not 
possible to accommodate the growing vehicle 
population and meet the travel demand. This has 


Box 9.3 ie 
Reforms in Road Sector 


e Pathkar abolished by all State Governments and _ 
octroi by many of them to reduce overall transit — 
time and to help _ free flow of traffic on roads; 


e@ The Motor Vehicle Act, 1988 amended, which | 
has come into force with effect from November 
14, 1994 with a view to simplify procedures and 
to give more powers to the State Government in _ 
the matter of granting driving licences and permits | 
for motor vehicles; | 


e Road sector declared an industry to facilitate 
borrowing on easy terms and to permit floating 
of bonds. a a 
e MRTP provisions relaxed to enable large firms 
to enter the highway sector;  ——t™s - 


© National Highways Act amended to enable levy 
of a fee on_ national highways, bridges and 
tunnels. oe ee 


e Customs duties on construction equipmen 
reduced and procedures streamlined. : 


Reforms Contemplated : 


e Private sector participation including foreign 
investors is sought in the development of 
stretches of national highways and constru 
express ways on BOT basis for a period of 3 
years. LL 


e The traffic will be normally regulated t 
entrepreneure but to ensure free and 
unintrrupted ‘flow of traffic, sales tax and octro 
barriers will not be established on the expre 
ways and the normal checks by the authoriti 
will be conducted at the entry and exit poir 
only nie : ee 


e Development of the basic f 
enroute, provision for devek 
highway related facilities su 
motels, fuel stations, parking 
related commercial complexes would be all 
to be developed to enhance the viability « 
project. oo 


© The land acquisition and removal of ut 
be done by the Government. _ 
@ The Government does nol 


guarantee and the entre 


prompted the working out of alternative ways of 
meeting the increasing transport demand given the 
constraints of land and capital, and the need to 
control energy consumption, pollution and accidents. 
In consultation with the Governmentvof the National 


Capital Territory of Delhi, a project to introduce a 
High Speed Tram System has been identified. This 
can be undertaken with the assistance of the private 
Participation. The High Speed Trams will operate 
on elevated tracks. Subsequently, this project could 
be extended to other metropolitan cities in 
consultation with the respective State Governments. 


Shipping 
96. Indian vessels carried about 33.6 per cent of 
the total sea-borne cargo during 1993-94. The share 
of Indian vessels in 1993-94 in POL was 61 per 
cent, in bulk carriers 20 per cent, and in liner traffic 
9 per cent. Long term targets for Indian shares in 
bulk carrier and liner traffic are 50 and 40 per cent 
respectively. The fleet strength at the end of 
November, 1995 was 471 vessels of 7 million Gross 
Registered tonnage (GRT), against 438 vessels of 
6.4 million GRT in October, 1994. Overseas trade 
during 1993-94 was 137 million tonnes against 122.3 
million tonnes during 1992-93. 


97. The Shipping Corporation of India (SCI) 
showed a better financial performance during 1994- 
95. Its gross tonnage as on October 31, 1995 was 
3 million GRT (about 50 per cent of the total fleet). 
SCI's gross internal resources rose to Rs.353 crore 
in 1994-95, as against Rs.286 crore in 1993-94. Its 
net profit after tax at Rs.201 crore in 1994-95 
registered an increase of 19 per cent over 1993-94. 
During April-September 1995, the profit after tax 
has been provisionally estimated at Rs.115 crore. 
There are two major public sector ship building 
yards, Hindustan Shipyards Limited, and Cochin 
Shipyards Limited. Due to various reasons i.e. high 
construction cost, heavy interest burden on the 
borrowings, low order book position, excessive 
manpower etc. these yards have been incurring 
losses. However, as a result of revival measures 
initiated by the Government in September 1993 the 
two yards have now shown a turnaround 
performance. Cochin Shipyard Limited has earned 
a net profit of Rs.11.2 crore in 1994-95 for the first 
time since its inception. Hindustan Shipyards has 
earned an operating profit of Rs.33.4 crore in 1994-95. 


98. The International Safety Management (ISM) 
code, was adopted by the International Maritime 
Organisation (IMO) in November 1993. This code 
is to come into force in 1998 for passenger ships 
and tankers and by 2000 for other vessels. The 
shipping companies are required to provide special 
training to on shore staff and crew on board in 
order to implement this Code. The Directorate 
General of Shipping has constituted a Sub- 
Committee which is in dialogue with the shipping 
companies to implement the Code well before its 
due date. 
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99. In order to promote the development of indian 
shipping, a new shipping policy was initiated in 1990- 
91. Several policy measures initiated since then are 
summarised in Box 9.4. 


Box 9.4 
Reforms in Shipping Sector 
Automatic approval is now given for i) Acquisition © 
of all categories of ships except Crude Tankers 
and Offshore Supply Vessels (OSVs) by Private — 
Shipping companies, ii) Acquisitian of replacement 


ispensed with entirely and { 


100. There are eleven major ports and 139 
operable minor ports located along the 5560 km 
long coastline of the country. During 1994-95, the 
total cargo handled at major ports was 197.3 million 
tonnes, registering a growth of 10 per cent over 
1993-94, constituting about 92 per cent of total traffic 
handled by Port Sector. Dry and liquid bulk make 
up 80 per cent of the port traffic in volume with 
more valuable general cargo constituting 20 per cent 
of the tonnage. During April-November, 1995 major 
ports handled 137 million tonnes of cargo which 
was 11.1 per cent higher than the performance 
achieved in Aprilt-November, 1994. (Table 9.11). 
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Major increases in traffic were observed in respect 
of foodgrains (202 per cent), vegetable oil (146.8 
per cent), fertilisers and raw materials (25.1 per 
cent) and containerised cargo (14.5 per cent). The 
composition of traffic has undergone significant 
changes in recent years and there is a need to 
restructure port capacities accordingly. 


101. The total capacity of Indian major ports has 
been estimated at 174 million tonnes as on 
31.3.1995. While water frontage is adequate there 
is an acute shortage of backup land. In recent years 
major investments in port construction have centred 
on container as well as bulk facilities. Modern 
equipment exists for container handling but the 
equipment-mix does not meet the present cargo 
handling needs of each port. 


102. Port productivity has improved in recent years 
and there. have been significant improvements in 
the average ship turnaround time and in output per 
ship berth day. In contrast to port productivity, labour 
and equipment productivity levels are still low due 
to surplus labour in ports, outdated equipment and 
operational constraints. Despite resistance from 
labour federations to proposals for rationalisation of 
the work force, Voluntary Retirement Scheme (VRS) 
has been successfully offered to shed excess 
manpower. Till November 30, 1995, around 9750 
employees have availed of the VRS. 


103. In order to attract private investments 
alongwith modern technology, the process of 
privatisation of port facilities has started with the 
announcement of the new economic policy. The port 
activities offered for private participation include 
building operation and maintenance of container 
terminals and cargo handling facilities; setting up of 


1993-94 1994-95" . ae “1895 


POL 

Iron Ore 

Fertiliser & raw materials 
Foodgrains 

Coal 

Vegetable oil 

Other liquids 
Containerised cargo 
Others 


OOAN DAP WN — 


Total 179.3 


* Provisional. 


TABLE 9.11- ees 
Trends in Traffic at Major Ports” 


storage and warehouse facilities; pilotage service; 
dredging; operation and maintenance of port crafts 
and other equipments. The areas of ports which 
could be identified readily for privatisation in the 
coming years are supply, operation and maintenance 
of equipments and machines, container operations 
including supply and maintenance of container 
handling equipments, management of container 
freight stations, maintenance of civil engineering 
works like sheds, yards, warehouses, maintenance 
of navigational aids. 


104. The actions have already been initiated by 
various ports for privatisation of port facilities within 
the ambit of existing statutory provisions. For 
examjle, two dry docks at Calcutta dock system 
have been privatised, and the proposal for leasing 
out two berths are under consideration of the 
Government; at Haldia dock complex two berths 
have been leased out to SAIL and TISCO and offers 
have been invited for 15 more berths on BOT basis. 
Proposals for privatisation at other ports are also 
under way. 


105. The increased privatisation of ports, however, 
implies a gradual change in the role of port 
authorities and change of attitudes towards 
modernisation and mechanisation. Ports are 
governed presently by the Indian Ports Act, 1908, 
and The Major Port Trusts Act, 1963. These Acts 
have enough) flexibility to allow privatisation of port 
activities. However, greater delegation of both 
administrative and financial powers to the ports have 
to be seriously considered, if private participation 
is to be encouraged and sustained. 
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Environment Issues 


106. The rapid increase in industrialisation and 
urbanisation has exerted pressures on the 
infrastructural facilities which are manifested in 
terms of increased incidence of air, water and noise 
pollution. 


107. The ambient air quality of major towns and 
cities in the country are being monitored under the 
National Ambient Air Quality Monitoring (NAAQM) 
Programme. The monitoring results indicate the 
Sulphur dioxide and Nitrogen dioxide levels are 
mostly within the permissible limits whereas 
Suspended Particulate Matter (SPM) values are 
higher than the prescribed limits at some places 
due to vehicular and air pollution, burning of fossil 
fuel and natural dusty conditions. 


108. The data on Ambient water quality of rivers 
reveals that levels of coliform count and Biological 
Oxygen Demand (BOD) are generally high, resulting 
in deterioration of water quality. This is primarily 
due to inadequate sanitation facilities and discharge 
of waste water into the surface water bodies without 
proper treatment. 


109. Urban noise levels in major cities also indicate 
an increasing trend due to rise in human population, 
automobiles and industrial activities. Specific studies 
reveal that noise levels in industrial areas are 
generally ‘within the prescribed limits but exceed 
the standard in respect of commercial, residential 
and silence zones during certain hours. 


110. Increasing population, alongwith widespread 
poverty, has generated pressure on natural 
resources and thus contributing to degradation of 
the environment. Of the 329 million hectares (m.ha) 
of total land area in the country, it is estimated that 
about 174 m.ha is degraded; this consists of 
agricultural as well as non agricultural lands, and 
forests. The forest resources are threatened due 
to overgrazing and other forms of over exploitation, 
both for commercial and household needs, 


encroachments, unsustainable practices like 


unscientific shifting cultivation and developmental 


activities. The recorded forest cover in the country 
is 75 m.ha which works out to 19.5 per cent of the 
total geographical area as against the broad national 
goal of 33 per cent for the plain area and 66 per 
cent for the hilly region. Withdrawals from the forests 
are much beyond the sustainable levels. It is 
estimated that the total fuelwood removal from 
forests exceeds 235 million cubic metres per year, 


as against a sustainable level of production of only 


i 


48 million cubic metres. In large parts of forests, 
natural regeneration is inadequate due to excessive 
grazing of livestock, whose population is estimated 


at around 450 million. However, despite such heavy 
“removals and biotic pressures from forest, the 


biennial forest surveys of the Forest Survey of India 


7 
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have shown a reversal of declining trend in forest 
cover. 


111. Over exploitation and loss of habitat constitute 
a threat to the rich biological diversity available in 
the country. India possesses the widest variety of 
biomass and over 75,000 species of fauna and 
45,000 species of flora. Many of these are, however, 
endangered. Among the large animals, 79 species 
of mammals, as well as 44 of birds, 15 of reptiles 
and 3 of amphibians are threatened. Nearly 1500 
plant species are considered endangered. 


112. The fragile eco-systems of the country also 
face pressures. Coral reefs, which are very 
productive marine eco-systems, are adversely 
affected by their indiscriminate exploitation for 
production of lime, recreational use and ornamental 
trade. An area of 6700 Sq. Km. under mangroves 
is under biotic pressure due to fishing, land use 
changes in land-sea interface, and pollution of water. 
The country’s unique wetlands, covering an area of 
1.45 million hectares, are facing problems of weed 
infestation, siltation pressures of agriculture and 
encroachment, chemical and organic pollution, 
conversion to industrial sites, urbanisation and 
habitation. Out of the 85 wetlands of international 
importance in the country, 45 per cent are subject 
to moderate or high threats. Similarly, the fragile 
environs of island eco-systems have been subjected 
to pressures of various forms, including migration 
of people from the mainland. 


113. To contain the degradation of the environment, 
the ongoing initiatives of the Government include 
preventive as well as promotive measures such as 
conservation of natural resources, prevention and 
control of pollution, prior environmental impact 
assessment of industrial and other projects, 
regeneration of degraded forests with peoples’ 
participation and environmental awareness 
campaigns. 

114. To encourage the installation of appropriate 
pollution abatement equipments, the Government 
has provided fiscal and monetary incentives and 
punitive measures are also initiated against the 
defaulting units. To achieve the goal of pollution 
abatement, emission and efficient standards for air, 
water and noise have been formulated and notified. 
More stringent norms for vehicular emissions have 
been notified under the Central Motor Vehicle Rules 
which would come into effect from April 1996. A 
maior initiative has been taken to supply unleaded 
petrol in four metropolitan cities with effect from 
April 1995 for use in four wheel vehicles fitted with 
catalytic convertors. Seventeen highly polluting 
industries have been identified for special monitoring 
and enforcement efforts, and a substantial majority 
of the identified units have duly installed the requisite 
pollution control equipment. According to the data 
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collected by Central Pollution Board till 1995, out of 
1551 units belonging to the 17 specified categories 
of industries, 1186 units had facilities to comply 
with the environmental standards, 121 were closed 
and 244 were not having the adequate facilities. 
Area specific management plans have been 
prepared to improve the quality of environment in 
designated 24 critically polluted areas in different 
parts of the country. The objective of ushering in 
clean technologies for waste minimisation and 
environmentally safe production is being attended 
to, under the ongoing World Bank assisted Industrial 
Pollution Control Project. An “Eco-mark” scheme 
is in operation to certify products of industries which 
fulfil prescribed pollution control standards and 
achieve high environment friendliness in production, 
packaging and waste disposal. 


415. The forest conservation strategy has evolved, 
from dependence on strict regulation of access to 
and exploitation of forest areas, to incorporating a 
range of instruments and approaches tailored to 
specific local situations. The National Forest Policy 
explicitly recognises the multiple use of forests, the 
rights of local populations and the role that forests 
play in the survival strategies of the poor. The task 
of regenerating the degraded forest areas and lands 
adjoining forest areas and other protected and 
ecologically fragile areas and implementation of eco- 
development programmes is being undertaken by 
the National Afforestation and Eco-Development 
Board. During 1994-95 an area of 9,84,102 ha of 
public land was brought under vegetative cover in 
the country and 10,810 lakh seedlings were 
distributed for planting on private land under the 
20-Point Programme. The 1995-96 targets for the 
same are 11,23,784 ha and 11,355 lakh respectively. 


1416. Major schemes in the Wildlife sector 
concentrate on conservation, protection and 
development of wildlife and its habitat. The main 
strategy for conservation of bio-diversity is protection 
of viable habitats in representative eco-systems. A 
wide network of 75 National Parks, 421 Wildlife 
Sanctuaries, 21 Project Tiger areas and 8 Biosphere 
reserves have contributed greatly towards 
conservation of these species. Ex-Situ conservation 
is another thrust area in the Government's 
conservation efforts. 


417. An important thrust towards abatement of 
river pollution has been the Ganga Action Plan 
(GAP) to clean up the river Ganga. The phase | of 
GAP tackled 25 class | towns along the river in the 
three basin states of Uttar Pradesh, Bihar and West 
Bengal while the phase \| covers tributaries viz 
Yamuna and Gomati and the residual pollution load 
from class | and class || towns. Following the 
success of Ganga Action Plan, a wider scheme 
called National River Action Plan covering pollution 


abatement works for grossly polluted stretches in 
18 major rivers in ten States has been approved 
and the work begun. The thrust of the programme 
has been popularising the low cost technologies 
which are easy to operate and maintain and to seek 
peoples participation in keeping the river clean. A 
programme for conservation of selected lakes is 
also under formulation. 


118. The National Environmental Tribunal Act 
providing relief, compensation and restitution to 
victims. of accidents, while handling hazardous 
substances and for environmental damages came 
into force from June, 1995. The Act provides (i) 
strict liability for damages arising out of any accident 
while handling any hazardous substance and (ii) 
the establishment of a National Environmental 
Tribunal for effective and expeditious disposal of 
cases arising from such accidents with a view to 
give relief and compensation for damages to 
persons, property and the environment and (iii) 
matters connected therewith or incidental thereto. 


119. With a view to mitigate the adverse 
environmental effects of development projects and 
to integrate environmental concern into development, 
prior environmental clearance of development 
projects based on impact assessment is being 
increasingly emphasised. Such clearance has been 
made mandatory for 29 specified categories of 
development projects through a notification issued 
in January, 1994. This mechanism will also help in 
catalysing the process of inducting cleaner 
environmentally friendly technologies into the 
development process. Other initiatives taken to 
motivate environmentally oriented technologies and 
practices include submission by industries of an 
environmental statement every year and setting up 
of a Clean Technology Division in the Ministry to 
identify cleaner technologies that can be introduced 
in different sectors. 


120. To enhance general awareness of 
environmental issues a National Environmental 
Awareness Campaign is conducted every year on a 
selected theme. The Ministry has also constituted 
in November, 1995, a Social Audit Panel to assess 
general public awareness and appreciation of its 
programmes and to take corrective action, wherever 
needed, to model them to suit people's requirements 
and to mobilise there support and participation. 


Outlook 


121. The provision of adequate infrastructure 
facilities of high quality at reasonable cost is crucia 
for the rapid growth of different sectors of the 
economy. Government has therefore embarked ot 
a conscious strategy to upgrade its infrastructure 
services such as power, telecommunications, surfac 
transport including road and bridges, transportatio 


infrastructures including ports and airports. The 
macroeconomic reform measures of recent years 
have triggered immense opportunities in 
infrastructure sectors for remunerative investments 
and enhanced the role of private sector. It is widely 
recognised that the private sector has to contribute 
substantially towards the financing of the large 
infrastructural investment in the next decades. The 
deregulation and privatisation of infrastructure 
services however need to be supplemented by the 
establishment of statutory regulatory frameworks 
for ensuring fair competition among different 
operators and protecting consumer interests, needs 
of vulnerable and weaker sections, public safety, 
internal and external security and environmental 
protection. 


122. The policies of the Government in infra- 
structure sectors have reflected the demonstrable 
track record in the opening up of the indian economy 
to international technologies across an array of 
sectors including telecommunications, power, 
petroleum, civil aviation, ports and airports. Even 
in sectors still reserved for the public sector, such 
as railways and coal, the Government is allowing 
private participation, including foreign investment. 
The pace and scope for competitive supply of 
infrastructure services, however, varies greatly 
across sectors, within sectors and between 
technologies. 

423. Till recently the task of infrastructure 
development was entrusted to the public sector 
which has however not succeeded in generating 
the quantity and quality of services demanded. 
Therefore the Government has decided to induct 
the private sector in the development of 
infrastructure for supplementing the efforts of the 
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public sector. Infrastructure development on 
commercial principles and without recourse to 
budgetary support is highly dependent on the ability 
to evolve cogent public-private partnerships. The 
variety of options available for building public-private 
partnership and the complexity of mechanisms that 
can be applied to achieve policy ends necessitate 
clarity in policy and well thought out implementation 
strategies. The Government has already issued 
policy guidelines to ensure that the policy framework 
is developed to satisfy the sector specific needs in 
a form and manner that is transparent, cogent and 
addresses the various duties and obligations of the 
stakeholders. 


124. The public sector enterprises (PSEs) will 
however continue to shoulder the major responsibility 
of providing critical infrastructural services in the 
economy in the foreseeable future. PSEs need to 
take necessary steps to improve their performance 
in the present competitive environment. Many public 
enterprises are burdened with operating 
inefficiencies and lack of maintenance, resulting in 
under utilisation of capacities and decline in output. 
Many PSEs also face the problem of low recovery 
of user costs and, therefore, poor financial 
performance. These problems have to be tackled in 
a concerted and effective manner. A remunerative 
price to ensure cost recovery, and to generate 
adequate investible resources for expansion and 
modernisation, should now be the basic policy for 
infrastructure development. In addition, PSEs need 
to formulate their long-term corporate plans to 
include strategic alliances with private domestic or 
foreign partners. This will improve their financial 
position and also provide them access to latest 
technology. 


SOCIAL SECTORS 


The strategic importance of social sectors for process of economic reforms by increasing the 
achieving the basic objectives of economic growth, investment in human capital development, enhancing 
equity and self-reliance has been reflected in the budget provisions for anti-poverty programmes and 


| Ministry/Department/Scheme_ Ps 


EDUCATION 
of which 
a) Elementary Education 
b) Adult Education 
HEALTH 
FAMILY WELFARE 
WOMEN AND CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT of which 
Integrated Child 
Development Services 
WELFARE 
RURAL DEVELOPMENT 
of which 
a) Jawahar Rozgar Yojana 
(JRY). 2046 
b) Employment Assurance 
Scheme (EAS). 
c) Integrated Rural 
Development Programme*** 390 
d) Rural Water Supply and 
Sanitation 480 
OTHER PROGRAMMES 
a) Nehru Rozgar Yojana (NRY). 71 
b) Scheme for Self 
Employment for Educated 
Unemployed Youth (SEEUY). 45 
c) Prime Minister's Rozgar 
Yojana (PMRY). - 


Total (including other Sectors) 48407 


Provision made at RE stage, as the schemes were launched on 
crore for PMRY. ae 
Integrated with PMRY. 3 © | 

BE as per the Department of Rural avelopeneny and Plan an 
the Deptt. of Rural Development. In the Budget Papers ne 
crore for the years 1992-93, 1993-94, 1994-95 and 1995-96. 


Source: Budget Papers and concerned Departments. 


accelerating labour intensive growth. 


2. This is reflected in the substantial increases in 
the Central Plan allocations for social sectors and 
poverty alleviation programmes in the last three 
budgets. As Table 10.1 shows, the budget allocation 
for Education has been increased by 92 per cent 
over the past three years, with the outlay for 
Elementary Education going up by 129 per cent 
and that for Adult Education increasing by 95 per 
cent. The allocation for health was hiked by 122 per 
cent. The Central Plan outlay for Rural Development, 
which encompasses the major programmes for 
poverty alleviation and employment generation, was 
raised by 148 per cent over the past three years to 
a level of Rs.7700 crore in 1995-96 (BE). Five new 
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schemes, namely, the National Social Assistance 
Programme (NSAP), the Mid-Day Meal Programme, 
the Rural Group Life insurance Scheme (RGLIS), 
the Indira Mahila Yojana (IMY) and the Prime 
Minister's Integrated Urban Poverty Eradication 
Programme (PMIUPEP) were launched in 1995-96. 


3. The Government has also accorded the highest 
priority to promoting sustainable, employment- 
intensive growth in its economic reform policies. As 
a result, the annual increment in total economy- 
wide employment per year in the economy, as 
estimated by the Planning Commission has 
increased to over 7 million in 1994-95 as compared 
to only 3 million in the crisis year of 1991-92 
(Table 10.12). 
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4. The Planning Commission estimates the 
incidence of poverty in rural and urban areas of the 
country using the quinquennial survey data on 
household consumption expenditure released by the 
National Sample Survey Organisation (NSSO), 
coupled with the poverty lines as set out in the 
Report of The Task Force on Projection of Minimum 
Needs and Effective Consumption Demand, 
constituted by the Planning Commission in 1979. In 
view of the recent revisions in the aggregate private 
consumption expenditure made by CSO and the 
population data derived from census results, the 
poverty estimates for 1987-88 have been revised. 
Preliminary estimates have also become available 
for 1993-94, based on sub-sample | of the data on 
household consumption expenditure compiled by the 
NSSO in its 50th Round (1993-94); sub-sample 1 
pertains to almost half of the total sample size of 
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the survey. These estimates indicate that the 
percentage of India’s population below the poverty 
line has declined from 25.49 per cent in 1987-88 to 
18.96 per cent in 1993-94 (Table 10.2). This 
significant decline in the poverty ratio has occured 
despite the major economic crisis of 1991-92. 


5. Table 10.3 presents trends in basic indicators 
of human development. As mentioned in 1994-95 
Economic Survey, too much should not be read 
into year to year changes in the annual data of the 
Sample Registration System (SRS). It is, however, 
interesting to note that the all-India infant mortality 
rate was virtually stable in the crisis-affected years 
of 1991 and 1992, before resuming its pattern of 
secular decline in 1993 and 1994. Similarly, the 
death rate rose slightly in 1991 and 1992, before 
reverting to declining trends in 1993 and 1994. 
These tentative trends are consistent with the view 


; 


respectively. The estimates for 1982 and onward: 
4. Relate to financial years 1950-51, 4960-61 and 
Source:(i) Registrar General & Census Commissione 


r 
(ii) Central Statistical Organisation. i 


that while general living standards were adversely 
affected by the economic crisis of 1991-92, the 
subsequent recovery brought about an improvement 
in living standards. 


6. There are wide inter-State variations in 
indicators of human development (Table 10.4). For 
instance, in Kerala the life expectancy at birth at 
71.3 years and male literacy rate at 93.6 per cent 
have reached high levels, as compared to States 
like Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh, where concerted efforts are required 
for improving the quality of life. Similarly, Kerala’s 
infant mortality rate of 16. per thousand is less than 
a fourth of the all-india estimate of 73 and less 
than one-sixth of rates prevailing in Madhya Pradesh 
and Orissa. Indeed, the indicators of human 
development in Kerala are comparable with several 
Asian developing countries like China, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Thailand and Sri Lanka which have done 
well on the human development front (Table 10.5). 
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7. Average real wages for unskilled agricultural 
labour which reflect the economic condition of 
agricultural labourers, declined by 6.2 per cent in 
the crisis year of 1991-92 (agricultural year July to 
June) for the country as a whole (Table 10.6). But 
in the subsequent years they have increased 
steadily, showing growth of 5.2 percent in 1992-93, 
5.4 percent in 1993-94 and 4.7 percent in 1994-95. 
In 1994-95, average real wages increased in all the 
States except in Assam and Karnataka where they 
decreased by 1.6 per cent and 11.9 per cent over 
the previous year respectively. The variations across 
states in trends suggest that the local conditions 
operating in different States also exert significant 
influence on agricultural wages. 

8. Several social sector programmes have been 
strengthened and reoriented in favour of weaker 
sections. Specific minimum weightage is being given 
to Scheduled Castes/Scheduled Tribes and women 
in special programmes of poverty alleviation and 


d at 1990. 
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TABLE 10.5 | (NRF) was set up in 1991- 92, with a view to 
Indicators of Human Development for Some Asian supplement existing Social Safety Net by providing 
Countries-1992, | compensation, retraining and akg ma 
ant Mortality Adult Litera process of structural adjustmen e ge 
eal ivi Hn ie | (Per toni) provided by We Central Government for NRF 
at birth (Years) (Per thousand = | programmes was Rs.829.66 crore (1992-93), 
births) Rs.1020 crore (1993- -94) and Rs.700 crore (1994- 
China 68.5 ; 95) - a total of Rs.2549.66 crore. Till December 
Indonesia 62.7 ; 1994, an amount of Rs.1313.35 crore has been 
India 608 é disbursed. As on 30.6.1994 the number of workers 
inl) oe | covered by assistance for voluntary retirement was 
Philippines 66.3 74,218. In sixty Central Public Sector Undertakings, 
Pakistan 61.5 Voluntary Retirement Scheme had been introduced. 
—shlamined = | 9. As recognized in the Eighth Five Year Plan, 
ingapore 74.8 ‘ 
Bet anka 71.9 rapid and sustained growth of productive 
Thailand 69.0 employment opportunities and strengthening of 
r direct programmes for poverty alleviation and social 
“Note: For India and Kerala State the estimates are from sectors are essential ingredients for an effective 
 lpeee and 10.4 respectively, strategy of poverty reduction. Successful pursuit of 
“Source: UNDP- Human Development Report, 1905. these objectives requires a sound fiscal base and 
" clear prioritization of public expenditure. As indicated 
employment, as well as in several other in the last year’s Economic Survey, to release more 
programmes.. Further, the Public Distribution public resources for social sectors and poverty 


System (PDS) has been revamped in 1775 blocks alleviation pregrammes, budgetary support for other 
to augment the supply of essential consumption activities, which can be gainfully taken up by the 
items at cheaper rates. The National Renewal Fund private sector, will have to be contained. ; 
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Literacy and Education 


10. The most important aspect of development of 
human capital is our education system. The number 
of primary schools increased from 2.10 lakh in 1950- 
51 to 5.81 lakh in 1994-95. During the same period, 
the number of upper primary schools rose from 
0.13 lakh to 1.63 lakh. The Gross Enrolment Ratio 
(GER) in the primary stage (Classes I-V) increased 
from 42.6 per cent in 1950-51 to 103 per cent in 
1994-95 and the upper primary stage (Class VI- 
Vill) from 12.7 per cent to 65.5 per cent. As a 
result of this expansion, Indian elementary education 
has become one of the largest education systems 
in the world, providing access to schools within one 
km. of walking distance to 8.25 lakh habitations 
covering 94 per cent of the country’s population. 
This has contribufed to rise in the overall literacy 
rate at 52.2 per cent in 1991 as compared to 18.3 
per cent in 1951. 

11. While GERs at primary stage in the country 
as a whole and in some states exceed 100 per 
cent, states like Bihar, Haryana and Uttar Pradesh 
have considerably lower ratios. At the primary stage 
these states and in addition, Andhra Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Rajasthan have GERs 
lower than the national average (Table 10.7). Most 
of these states have also literacy rates lower than 
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the national average. Concerted efforts are now 
required for raising literacy rates in the states like 
Bihar and Rajasthan (Table 10.3). 


12. The problem gets more complicated as the 
drop-out rates, though declining, continue to be high. 
About half of the children entering class | drop-out 
before reaching class V and two thirds of the children 
drop-out before reaching class Vili. The drop-out 
rates of girls at the primary as well as the upper 
primary stage are higher than those of boys. 

13. The enrolment of Scheduled Castes (SCs) and 
Scheduled Tribes (STs) has increased considerably 
at primary stage because of the affirmative policies 
of the Government. The participation of SCs and 
STs is now more or less in proportion to their share 
in population at the primary level. Drop-outs though 
declining over the years are significantly large. 


14. The National Literacy Mission (NLM) has been 
mandated to make 100 million persons literate in 
the age group of 15-35 by the end of the Eighth 
Five Year Plan. The Total Literacy Campaign has 
become the principal strategy of the NLM in the 
eradication of illiteracy throughout the country. As 
on December 1995, 368 districts have been covered 
under the Total Literacy Campaigns, either fully or 
partially. Similarly, 157 districts have also been 
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covered under the post Literacy Campaigns. Under 
all schemes of NLM, 49.89 millior. persons have so 
far been made literate as per NLM norms against 
an enrolment of 78 million. 


15. The National Programme of Nutritional Support 
to Primary Education (Mid-Day Meal Programme) 
launched from 15th August 1995, intended to give 
a boost to universalization of education, increasing 
enrolment, retention and attendance simultaneously, 
and improving on nutrition of students in primary 
classes (I-IV). The programme is to be implemented 
through local bodies such as Panchayats and 
Nagarpalikas and will cover children in primary 
classes in all Government, local bodies and 
Government aided schools in all States/UTs. In 
1995-96, the programme will commence in all the 
2368 Revamped Public Distribution System (RPDS) 
/Employment Assurance Scheme (EAS) blocks and 
40 Low Female Literacy (LFL) blocks in States like 
Punjab having no EAS/RPDS blocks. The 
programme will commence in LFL blocks having 
lower female literacy rates than the national average. 


16. To operationalize the strategy of decentralized 
planning for Universal Elementary Education (UEE) 
as envisaged by the National Policy on Education, 
1986 and Programme Of Action 1992, the District 
Primary Education Programme (DPEP) has been 
in operation in 42 districts in seven States of Assam, 
Haryana, Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Tamil Nadu. The programme is 
being expanded to another 22 districts of Andhra 
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Pradesh, West Bengal, Orissa, Gujarat and 
Himachal Pradesh. DPEP is funded from multiple 
external agencies including the World Bank and 
European Commission. It is likely to develop as a 
technical and resource organisation for primary 
education development in the country. 


17. While Universal Elementary Education is the 
ultimate goal, no strategy can succeed without 
addressing its gender and regional dimensions 
specifically. Though enrolment of girls has been 
outpacing that of the boys, girls still account for 
45.7 per cent of the enrolment at the primary stage. 
The gender differential in the literacy rate is quite 
low in Kerala (7.4 per cent) as against a substantial 
differential in Rajasthan (34.6 per cent) . 
Recognising this gender bias, specific components 
for ameliorating the conditions of the girl child have 
been built into most of the programmes. In the 
DPEP. for instance, a gender perspective has been 
incorporated in all aspects of planning and 
implementation (which is elucidated in Box 10.1). 
Under the scheme of Operation Blackboard, 50 per 
cent of 1,25 thousand teachers recruited so far are 
with a view to empowering women to take control 
of their lives. The Mahila Samriddhi Yojana was 
launched in 1989 with 100 per cent Dutch 
assistance, spread over 2075 villages in 15 districts 
of Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat, Karnataka and Andhra 
Pradesh. The project seeks to provide conceptual 
and practical link between empowerment and 
education. 


18. The Government is committed to continue its 


_ Toe TABLE ie 
Source of Income of all Edu: 


17.14 

81.35 12.81 5.85 100.00 
87.78 8.20 4.03 100.00 
88.73 7.50 3.78 100.00 
87.46 6.47 6.07 100.00 
87.67 6.27 6.06 100.00 
89.83 6.17 4.00 100.00 
92.42 4.25 3.33 100.00 
89.84 


efforts toward higher allocation of funds for 
education. The Central Plan allocation for education 
was raised from Rs.952 crore in 1992-93 to Rs.1825 
crore in 1995-96. Primary and adult education have 
proportionally higher share in the increased 
allocations. These shifts in inter-sectoral priorities 
in allocation are in the right direction and have direct 
relevance to the poor. 


19. It may, however, be noted that 50 per cent of 
the Central Plan Outlay devolves on the states for 
implementation of centrally sponsored schemes like 
Operation Blackboard, and Teacher Education. In 
spite of financial constraints, expenditure by States 
has increased from Rs.17,044 crore in 1991-92 to 
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Rs.24,757 crore in 1994-95. Even in real terms, the 
per capita expenditure on education has increased 
in 1994-95 in many states compared with 1993-94. 


20. The share of the Government in financing 
educational institutions has been very high. In 1989- 
90, it accounted for about 93.41 per cent of total 
income of educational institutions, whereas the share 
from fees and endowments and other sources of 
educational institutions declined sharply (Table 10.8). 


21. There is an urgent need for the State 
Governments to re-prioritise expenditure and tighten 
fiscal discipline as the bulk of expenditure on 
education is incurred by them. Private initiatives in 
education may be encouraged for supplementing 


“pani the women gti fe srucial importance of 


play an active role in ) every aspect ¢ of ~ programme. 


wound 7 naausial eens. 


Empowerment of local bodies such as Village Education C : mmittees Mother-Tea ees 


OMpe, to enable them to take the pa Ut for 


girls. 


involvement of community and women ’s organisations in 


detiedboh and school mane 


enrolment, retention, levels of achievement and classroom transactions, with emphasis on girls. 


Mobilising informed and active participation at the 
to girls’ education. 


local level to build and sustain an environment supportive 
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the public resources. Further, resources must be 
mobilised by revising fees and other user charges 
especially for higher levels of education. 


Population and Family Welfare 


22. The commitment to containing population 
growth is one of the priority areas of the Eighth 
Five Year Plan. India’s policies and programmes 
regarding population and development are in 
accordance with the recommendations contained in 
the programme of Action of the International 
Conference on Population and Development (ICPD), 
1994. 


23. The Family Welfare Programme has succeeded 
in containing the growth rate of population. Total 
Fertility Rate has dropped from 5.2 in 1971 to Kes 
in 1993 as per the estimates of Sample Registration 
System (SRS). The Crude Birth Rate has dropped 
from 41.2 per thousand population in 1971 to 28.6 
in 1994 as per the provisional estimates of the SRS. 
The Crude Death Rate has-also declined from 19 
per thousand population to 9.2 over the same period. 
The Infant Mortality Rate declined from 129 per 
thousand live births in 1971 to 73 in 1994. The 
annual population growth rate works out at 2.14 per 
cent during 1981-91 - marginally lower than 2.22 
per cent during 1971-81. The population continues 
to grow as the decline in birth rate has not been as 
rapid as the decline in the death rate. 


24. The Universal Immunization Programme (UIP) 
was launched in 1985 to provide universal coverage 
of infants and pregnant women with immunization 
against identified vaccine preventable diseases. 
From the year 1992-93, the UIP has been 
strengthened and expanded into the Child Survival 
and Safe Motherhood (CSSM) Project. It involves 
sustaining the high immunization coverage level 
under UIP, and augmenting activities under oral 
rehydration therapy, prophylaxis for control of 
blindness in children and control of acute respiratory 
infections. Under the Safe Motherhood component, 
training of traditional birth attendants, provision of 
aseptic delivery kits and strengthening of first referral 
units to deal with high risk and obstetric emergencies 
are being taken up. Currently, 9 Area Projects are 
being implemented in 16 districts and the National 
Capital Territory of Delhi at a total cost of Rs.1378.35 
_ crore. A new initiative taken up in the year 1995-96 
| is removal of contraceptive method specific targets, 
_on pilot basis, in 3 States/UT (Tamil Nadu, Kerala 
_and Chandigarh) and 18 districts of 14 other States. 


25. The World Health Organisation (WHO) has 
set a global goal of eradication of poliomyelitis 
(polio), a major crippling childhood disease, by the 
year 2000 A.D. Encouraged by the consistently high 
level of routine immunisation against polio achieved 
over the last several years, the Government has 
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taken up “Pulse Polio Immunization” (PPI) from the 
year 1995-96. The PPI initiative would involve — 


irrespective of routine OPV immunization status of 
the infant/child. This exercise will be repeated in the 
subsequent years also, to achieve the global goal 


of eradication of polio by 2000 AD. 


. 26. In keeping with global trends, the family welfare 


programme is being reoriented to incorporate 
additional elements of the ‘reproductive and child 
health’ approach. The Central Plan outlay (BE) for 
family welfare programme has been raised from 
Rs.1000 crore in 1992-93 to Rs.1581 crore in 1995- 
\96, showing an increase of 58 per cent. igi 


27. Information, Education and Communication 
(IEC) efforts are being maintained to secure 
voluntary acceptance of the small family norm by 
all sections of the population. Counselling is being 
introduced into the Family Welfare Programme. 
Greater stress is being placed on the involvement 
of Non-Governmental Organisations (NGOs) and 
of the organised sector. 


Medical and Health Care 


28. The Eighth Plan has focussed attention on 
promoting health care to the vulnerable sections of 
society through consolidating and operationalising 
the primary health care infrastructure and 
strengthening referral system through District Health 
care models. 

29. Since the introduction of economic reforms, 
the Central Plan outlay for programmes of the 
Department of Health has been stepped up from 
Rs. 302 crore (BE) in 1992-93 to Rs.670 crore in 
1995-96 (BE). A substantial portion of plan outlay 
includes allocations for the control of major 
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been earmarked for control of major diseases like 
malaria (RS.139 crore), tuberculosis (Rs.50 crore), 
Teprosy (Rs. 80 crore), blindness (Rs.72 crore) and 
AIDS (Rs.80 crore). a 


30. For effective control of malaria in the 
economically weaker sections of the society in hilly 
and difficult terrain areas, State Governments have 
been requested to accord priority. The central 
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difficult to finance Malaria Control Programme. 
Specific efforts have been made to ensure that the 
ongoing reforms do not lead to any adverse effec’ 
on provision of essential care to meet the healtt 


needs of the disadvantaged segments of the 
population. Some of the measures include allocation 
of funds under the Social Safety Net Scheme to 
improve Maternal and Child Health (MCH) 
infrastructure beginning with 90 poorly performed 
districts in a phased manner. : 


31. Specific efforts have also been made to 
promote the Indian System of Medicine because of 
_ Its traditional accepta nce by the population and local 
availability of personnel belonging to these systems. 
A Committee has been set up by the Planning 
Commission to comprehensively review the existing 
public health systefn in India and suggest measures 
for its improvement. 


32. A High Power Committee on. Urban Solid 
Waste Management set up by the Planning 
Commission has recommended waste reduction, 
-feuse and recycling, utilising appropriate technology, 
avoidance of risk transference from one source to 
other, reduction in the potential risk to human health 
and environmental degradation. Conservation of 
energy or its generation through non-conventional 
‘Sources are the major thrust areas to check 
environmental degradation resulting from Urban 
Solid Waste as recommended by the Committee. 


33. To intensify the disease control programme 
and to strengthen secondary and tertiary level 
hospitals, assistance has been sought from external 
agencies like World Bank, DANIDA, SIDA, WHO 
etc. with a view to harnessing all the available 
fesources for the health care, especially forthe 
Poor. It has been envisaged to develop public private 
Partnership through a joint sector approach in 
collaboration with corporate bodies, non 
governmental organisations and public sector units. 
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34. There has been marked expansion in 
infrastructure for the health sector (Table 10.9). 


35. For augmenting the resource-base of the health 
sector, it is also necessary to effect appropriate 
user Charges for curative and referral health facilities 
from those who can afford to Pay. This would also 
help in providing better qualify services, for which 
demand is increasing with the rise in income, 
besides facilitating public funding of basic health 
facilities. 


Development of Women and Children 


36. The development of women and children 
constitutes an essential component of the country's 
total human resource development efforts. The 
Strategy of women's development comprises 
empowerment of women through employment and 
economic independence, education and training, 
health and nutrition cover, welfare services support 
and legal safeguards. 


37. Several measures have been taken to provide 
employment and to upgrade skills of women with a 
view to making them economically independent and 
self-reliant. Since the inception of the scheme of 
“Support to Training and Employment Programme” 
(STEP) for Women, about 2.20 lakh women have 
benefited up to December 1995. The programme of 
setting up of training cum-production centres 
provides employment to women and adolescent girls 
on a sustainable basis in the non traditional trades. 
The socio economic programme provides work and 
wages to needy women, while the programme of 
condensed courses and Education and Vocational 
Training improves the chances of women and girls 
in the employment market. These programmes have 
benefited more than 10 lakh women with training 
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and employment opportunities during the last 
developmental decade. 


38. Rashtriya Mahila Kosh (RMK) was set up in 
4992-93 for meeting the credit needs of poor women 
with a corpus of Rs.31 crore. RMK has sanctioned 
a credit of Rs.1406.28 lakh to 73 NGOs to benefit 
82.474 women upto 15th December 1995. 


39. The Mahila Samriddhi Yojana (MSY), launched 
on October 2, 1993, aims at promoting saving 
habits amongst rural women. The scheme has 
received an overwhelming response from all over 
the country. In 1995-96 (up to November, 1995), 
432 lakh MSY Accounts have been opened and 
total deposits amounted to Rs.135 crore. 


40. Anew scheme Indira Mahila Yojana (IMY) was 
launched on 20th August 1995 in 200 ICDS blocks 
of the country with objectives of achievement of 
empowerment of women and bringing them into the 
mainstream of the development process. The IMY 
is a strategy to coordinate and integrate women 
related components of all sectoral programmes 
facilitating their convergence to benefit women 
maximally. An outlay of Rs.12.00 crore was provided 
for the scheme in 1995-96. 


41. To improve the mobility of women in the 
employment market, the scheme of Hostels for 
‘working women has been implemented since 1973. 
By December 1995, 747 hostels providing hostel 
accommodation to more than 50 thousand women 
have been sanctioned. Other supportive measure 
to promote women’s employment is through 
providing creche services, with 13 thousand creches 
benefiting over 3 lakh children of poor working 
women. Looking at the increased needs for creches, 
a National Creche Fund was set up to open new 
creches. 


42. A new scheme,‘ National Maternity Benefit 
Scheme’ (NMBS) has come into effect on 15th 
August 1995 with the objective of assisting poor 
households. Under the scheme, a cash assistance 
of Rs.300 per pregnancy upto the first two live births 
to women belonging to households below the poverty 
line would be -provided. 


43. Integrated Child Development Services (ICDS) 
is a comprehensive scheme for the development of 
children and expectant/nursing mothers. The scheme 
has gradually been extended to 3945 Blocks/ 
Projects. There are about 4 lakh Anganwadis under 
ICDS. The beneficiary coverage of ICDS is as high 
as 1.80 crore children and 0.39 crore mothers. Out 
of 3945 ICDS projects, 755 projects are being 
implemented with the World Bank assistance in 
predominantly tribal and backward areas of Andhra 
Pradesh, Orissa, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh, 
providing certain additional services. The ICDS 
has made a perceptible improvement in the nutrition 


and health status of children. In 507 ICDS blocks, 
services such as health, nutrition etc. have been 
extended to adolescent girls in the age group of a 
18 years, particularly school drop-outs. Other main 
programmes for the development of children include 
Early Childhood Education, Balwadi Nutrition 
Programme, Special Nutrition Programme, etc. 


Welfare of Weaker Sections 


44. \n order to bring the goals of economic and 
social development to the weaker sections of the 
society, a number of programmes have been drawn 
up by the Government and concerted efforts have 
been made for their upliftment during the last four 
years. The efforts have been consistently directed 
towards achievement of this objective through 
special schemes and programmes for the welfare 
of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, Other 
Backward Classes, Minorities, special groups of 
women and children, the handicapped and the 
elderly. 


45. The allocation under Special Central 
Assistance, which acts as an additive to the Special 
Component Plan of the State Governments and 
UTs has been increased from Rs.215 crore in 1991- 
92 to Rs.275 crore in 1995-96. Rs.1515 crore have 
been released during the last five years benefiting 
1.11 lakh families. 


46. The National Commission for Safai 
Karamcharis Act, 1993 was enacted and the 
Commission has been constituted on 18.4.1994. 
The Commission looks into specific problems of 
safai karamcharis and recommends specific 
programmes for elimination of inequalities in status, 
facilities and opportunities for them. The Commission 
submitted its first report on 16th November, 1995. 


47. A National Scheme for liberation and 
rehabilitation of scavengers was launched in March, 
1992 to eliminate the inhuman practice of carrying 
night soil and filth on head by the end of Eighth 
Five Year Plan. The allocation under the scheme 
has gone up to Rs.90 crore during the year 1995- 
96 from Rs.50 crore during 1991-92. Since inception 
of the scheme, 94 thousand scavengers have been 
trained and 2.57 lakh rehabilitated with an 
expenditure of Rs.253 crore. 


48. The National SC and ST Finance and 
Development Corporation's equity base has been 
strengthened and the Corporation has been allowed 
to raise funds through market borrowing/tax free 
bonds etc. Loans amounting to Rs.218 crore have 
been disbursed during the last five years benefiting 
1.9 lakh persons. 


49. The allocation for the post-matric scholarship 
scheme has been increased from Rs.88 crore in 
1991-92 to Rs.145 crore in 1995-96. The number of 
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beneficiaries is likely to go up from 14.18 lakh in 
1991-92 to 21.02 lakh persons in 1995-96. Under 
the pre-matric scholarship scheme meant for the 
children of those engaged in unclean occupations, 
like scavenging, tanning etc. the number of children 
benefited has increased from 90 thousand in 1991- 
92 to 2.09 lakh in 1994-95, involving a total 
expenditure of Rs.22 crore. The number of these 
children is expected to go up to 2.25 lakh in 1995- 
96. Under the Book Bank Scheme for SC/ST 
children, the number of beneficiaries has gone up 
from 14 thousand in 1991-92 to 2.25 lakh in 1995- 
96. 


50. The allocation under scheme of grants-in-aid 
to voluntary organisations working for the 
development and welfare of SCs has been increased 
from Rs.2.75 crore in 1992-93 to Rs.20.33 crore in 
1995-96. Under 20 Point Programme covering a 
number of development schemes, during the past 
four years 91.7 lakh families have been benefited. 


51. In order to honour Dr. Ambedkar and 
disseminate his message of Social Justice and 
Social Emancipation, Dr. Ambedkar Foundation has 
been set up as a registered society to manage and 
administer the long term schemes and programmes 
identified during his Centenary Celebrations. 


52. To enhance the level of literacy among ST 
girls, a new scheme for the educational complex in 
low literacy pockets was started in 1993-94. Rs.3.21 
crore have been sanctioned to NGOs for opening 
49 educational complexes. 


53. A new scheme of vocational training in tribal 
areas was started in 1992-93. Rs.5.28 crore have 
been sanctioned to the States/UTs for setting up 
41 vocational training centres 


54. The Tribal Cooperative Marketing Development 
Federation (TRIFED) was established in 1987, 
primarily to provide facilities for the marketing of 
Agricultural Produce so as to get growers 
remunerative prices and to eliminate middlemen who 
exploited the tribals. A new scheme of grants-in-aid 
to State Tribal Development Corporation for Minor 
Forest Produce was started in 1992-93. Rs.13 crore 
have been sanctioned during 1992 to 1996 to 12 
State Tribal Development Corporations. The turnover 
of TRIFED has gone up ten times from Rs.40 crore 
in 1990-91 to Rs.400 crore (estimated) during 1995- 
96. Under 20-Point Programme, 38.96 lakh ST 
families have been given assistance against the 
target of 36.08 lakh during the last four years. 


55. The 15-Point Programme for the development 
of minorities has been in operation since May 1993. 
A National Minorities Development Finance 

n has been set up in 1994, 
with an authorised share capital of Rs.500 crore 
with a view to promote economic development of 
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backward sections amongst the minorities. The 
Government has disbursed Rs.47 crore benefiting 
10 thousand units with 11 thousand beneficiaries. 


56. Maulana Azad Educational Foundation has 
been set up to promote education amongst the 
educationally backward minorities in particular and 
the weaker sections in general. The Foundation will 
set up suitable number of Chairs in india and 
overseas universities in the name of Maulane Abdul 
Kalam Azad, assist NGOs financially in setting up 
residential schools, preferably for girl students in 
low literacy areas, and institute an international 
award in the name of Maulana Azad. A total amount 
of Rs.1.40 crore has been disbursed since the 
inception of the scheme in 1994-95. 


57. The National Backward Classes Finance and 
Development Corporation has been set up to cater 
to the credit requirements of Socially and 
Economically Backward Classes (SEBCs) with a 
share capital of Rs.200 crore. During the last four 
years projects costing Rs.133.64 crore have been 
disbursed benefiting 1.53 lakh persons belonging to 
backward classes. 


58. In the last four years a number of initiatives 
have been taken in the area of welfare of the 
handicapped. Three new grants-in-aid schemes have 
been introduced: 


(i) Assistance to voluntary organisations for 
rehabilitation of leprosy cured persons, 
introduced in 1991; 


(ii) Assistance to organisations for persons with 
cerebral palsy and mental retardation, introduced 
in 1991-92; and 


(iii) Special Scheme for establishment and 
development of special schools, introduced in 
1994. 


59. There has been a substantial increase in 
assistance given to voluntary organisations. From 
Rs.5.10 crore in the year 1991-92, it has risen to 
Rs.14 crore in the current year. The number of 
NGOs assisted under the general grant-in-aid 
scheme has risen from 262 in 1991-92 to 415 in 
1994-95. 

60. A comprehensive legislation for safeguarding 
the rights of persons with disabilities and enabling 
them to enjoy equal opportunities and participate in 
national life had been engaging the attention of the 
Government for long. Persons with Disabilities 
(Equal Opportunities, Protection of Rights and Full 
Participation) Act 1 of 1996 has come into force 
with effect from 3rd January, 1996. 


61. The access to Finance has been the most 
important inhibiting factor in the employment/seff- 
employment of the handicapped. The Government 
decided to set up @ National Handicapped Finance 
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and Development Corporation with a paid-up share 
capital of Rs.200 crore to extend loan and other 
facilities for setting up self-employment and 
employment projects. 


62. The Government is giving grant-in-aid to NGOs 
for building awareness against the ill effects of drugs, 
for counselling, drug abuse prevention and 
rehabilitation of drug de-addicts. During 1994-95 
Rs.14 crore were spent as against Rs.4.61 crore in 
1990-91. 376 Drug De-addiction centres and 
Counselling Centres have been assisted. 


Housing 


63. The formulation and implementation of the 
housing programmes rests with the state 
Governments. The Central Government, however, 
supplements the efforts of the State Government 
by implementing some central and centrally 
sponsored programmes. The centrally sponsored 
schemes are mainly operated for providing 
institutional and research support to the housing 
sector. 


64. The scheme for allotment of house-sites-cum- 
construction assistance as part of the Minimum 
Needs Programme in rural areas is under the 
purview of State Sector. The Indira Awas Yojana 
(IAY) was introduced in 1985-86 in the Central 
Sector for the poorest of the poor belonging to 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and freed 
bonded labourers in the rural areas. Non-SC/ST 
poor families are also eligible now under the 
scheme, subject to certain conditions. Houses under 
the Indira Awas Yojana, as far as possible, are built 
in clusters along a micro-habitat approach, so that 
common facilities can be provided for the clusters. 
Under IAY, 3.72 lakh houses were built during 1994-95, 


as against the target of 2.54 lakh for which an 
expenditure of Rs.474.26 crore was incurred. During 
1995-96, the central allocation for this scheme has 
been enhanced to Rs.1000 crore as against Rs.400 
crore in 1994-95, with the objective of constructing 
one million houses. By the end of November 1995, 
about 2.88 lakh houses were constructed and the 
construction of about 5.71 lakh houses were in 
progress for which an expenditure of Rs.491.35 crore 
had been incurred. 

65. The physical performance under the scheme 
of rural house sites-cum-construction assistance 
indicates that the weaker sections have been given 
due priority (Table 10.10). The achievement of 1.17 
lakh dwelling units well exceeded the target of 0.90 
lakh units in 1994-95 for economically weaker 
sections. For the urban housing the following 
schemes are being implemented by the central 
Government; 


a) Shelter upgradation under Nehru Rozgar Yojana, 


b) Night shelter and sanitation scheme for the 
urban Footpath Dwellers, and 


c) National Network of Building Centres. 


66. Upto November 1995, a total number of 6.76 
lakh dwelling units have been sanctioned under 
shelter upgradation under NRY, 53 Night Shelters 
and sanitation schemes to benefit over 21 thousand 
number of urban footpath dwellers and 210 building 
centres have become operational. 


67. To augment the flow of institutional credit for 
the housing sector and to promote and regulate 
housing finance institutions, the National Housing 
Bank (NHB) was established in July 1988 as a 
subsidiary to the Reserve Bank of India. It mobilises 
resources and channelises them to various schemes 


oe . TABLE 10.10 
Performance of Rural Housing for Weaker Sections and | 


"1993-94 
Achievement 


Scheme. 


"4994-95 _ 


Achieve 


1. Rural House-sites cum 
House Construction: 


a) House-sites(Families) 9.21 
b) Construction Assistance 
(Families) 4.46 
2. Economically Weaker 
Sections(Dwelling Units) 1.29 
3. Low Income Group Housing 
(Dwelling Units) 0.60 


Source: Department of Programme Implementation, Govt. of India. 


6.26 9.02 6.46 2.07 
3.64 4.32 2.95 0.63 
0.90 1.17 0.75 0.19 
0.39 0.40 0.36 0.03 


of housing and infrastructure, and provides refinance 
for direct housing loans given by commercial banks 
and non-banking institutions. The NHB also finances 
housing finance institutions for direct lending for 
construction/purchase of new housing/dwelling units, 
public agencies for land development and shelter 
projects, primary cooperatives, housing societies, 
professional developers and also allottees of plots/ 
dwelling units under Land Development and Shelter 
Projects. Since its inception and up to March 1995, 
the NHB had provided refinance assistance of the 
order of Rs.2254 crore apart from Rs.218 crore 
advanced for various land development and shelter 
projects. 


68. The Housing and Urban Development 
Corporation (HUDCO) also provides loans and 
technical support to State and local agencies for 
housing and infrastructure development. Since its 
inception in 1970 and up to 31st October 1995, 
total loans amounting to Rs.10,572 crore have been 
sanctioned, and Rs.7,711 cfore actually disbursed 
for the construction of over 5.81 million residential 
units. The HUDCO also provides concessional 
finance for housing projects for the benefit of 
Economically Weaker Sections (EWS) and Low 
Income Groups (LIG). Up to October 1995, Rs.125 
_ crore and Rs.89 crore were sanctioned for EWS 
and LIG, respectively. 


69. Dissemination of low cost technology and 


alternative building materials, including utilisation of. 


industrial wastes continues to be propagated and 
monitored through the Building Materials and 
Technology Promotion Council. Various fiscal 
incentives in the form of concessions in excise and 
customs duty announced by the Government for 
promoting low cost building materials by utilisation 
of industrial and agricultural wastes continued to be 
made available to the entrepreneurs. 


Water Supply and Sanitation 


70. Significant achievement has been made in 
extending drinking water facilities, particularly in 
unserved and underserved villages. The problem 
appears to be much larger than anticipated. As per 
the recent survey conducted by the State 
Governments during 1991-94, 24 thousand new 
villages and 1,17 lakh habitations have been 
identified as “No Source” and 1.98 lakh villages and 
2 32 lakh habitations as “Partially covered” requiring 
augmentation. About 1.4 lakh villages have also 
been identified as “Acute Quality Problem” villages. 
During 1994-95, 24 thousand “No Source” and 47 
thousand “Partially Covered” villages are reported 
to have been covered with Water Supply facilities. 
it is envisaged that during 1996-96, about 55.9 
thousand “No Scurce” and 31 thousand Partially 
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Covered” villages besides 146 “Problem Villages” of 
1985 list, making a total target of 86.7 thousand 
villages would be covered. 


71. The programme of low cost sanitation for 
liberation of scavengers is being operated through 
the Housing and Urban Development Corporation 
(HUDCO). A total number of 644 schemes with a 
project cost of Rs.762 crore has been sanctioned 
and a loan of Rs.367 crore and a subsidy of Rs.249 
crore have been sanctioned. 


72. The coverage of population with drinking water 
Supply and sanitation facilities in rural and urban 
areas has increased rapidly (Table 10.11). The 
budgetary allocation for Central Plan for rural water 
supply and sanitation has been raised from Rs.950 
crore in 1994-95 to Rs.1170 crore in 1995-96, 
showing an increase of 23 per cent. 


Drinking Water Supply 


Rural 56.3 
Urban 72.9 


Sanitation Facilities 


Rural 0.7 
Urban 28.4 


Labour and Employment 


73. By according the highest priority to labour 
intensive growth in its economic reform policies, 
the additional employment increased from 3.00 
million in 1991-92 to 7.18 million in 1994-95 (Table 
10.12) . Additional employment opportunities of the 
order of 18.78 million are estimated to have been 
generated during 1992-93 to 1994-95. This implies 
an average rate of employment growth at 2.03 per 
cent per annum, which is higher than the average 
annual rate of employment growth of 1.78 per cent 
during the preceding seven years ( 1985-92). These 
trends are reassuring that the employment contert 
of growth has increased in the process of economic 
reforms. 
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TABLE-10.12 
Estimates of Employment | 


Year Total Annual Additional 
Employment percentage Employment 
(million) increase Generated 
in total (million) 
employment 


1989-90 
1990-91 
1991-92 
1992-93 
1993-94 
1994-95 


301.73 1.00 3.00 
308.31 2.18 6.58 
313.33 163 5.02 


Source: Planning Commission 


74. In order to protect the workers against loss of 
income due to retirement, about 7 lakh additional 
employees have been brought under the Provident 
Fund scheme by the end of 1994-95 by launching 
special drive. 


75. The Employees’ Provident Fund and 
Miscellaneous Provisions (Amendment) Act was also 
amended and a Pension Scheme was framed for 
provident fund subscribers. The scheme as notified 
on 16.11.1995 has provision for the payment of 
monthly pension in contingencies like 
Superannuation on attaining the age of 58 years, 
retirement, permanent total disablement, death 
during service, death after retirement etc. It also 
provides for Children Pension & Orphan Pension. It 
is expected that about 18 million provident fund 
subscribers would be benefited from this scheme. 


76. The eligibility ceiling of wages for coverage 
under the Employees’ Provident Fund and 
Miscellaneous Provisions Act was also enhanced 
from Rs.3,500 to Rs.5,000 with effect from Ist 
October 1994. It is estimated that this would benefit 
about 10 lakh employees. 


77. The Government also issued two Ordinances, 
viz. (a) The Building and Other Construction Workers 
(Regulation of Employment & Conditions of 
Services) Ordinance, 1995; and (b) The Building 
and Other Construction Workers Welfare (Cess) 
Ordinance, 1995. The Ordinances are expected to 
benefit a substantial number of the 8.5 million 
construction workers in the country. 


78, The Maternity Benefit Act was also amended. 
The amendment provides for six weeks' leave with 
wages in cases of medical termination of pregnancy; 
two weeks’ leave with wages to women employees 
who undergo tubectomy operation; and leave with 
wages for a maximum period of one month in case 
of illness arising out of medical termination of 
pregnancy or tubectomy. 


79. The Payment of Bonus Act was amended in 
August 1 05 raising the eligibility to Rs.3,500 bith 
the existing level of Rs.2,500 and calculation ceiling 
from Rs.1600 to Rs.2500. The benefit on account 
of this measure is estimated at Rs.845 crore with 
additional beneficiaries of about 24 lakh workers. 


80. For the elimination of child labour from 
hazardous employment, 63 National Child Labour 
Projects with an annual expenditure of Rs.40.50 
crore benefiting a total of 1.20 lakh children in child 
labour endemic districts were sanctioned. 


81. Maintenance of industrial peace and harmony 
is vital for sustained growth and continued productive 
employment for workers. The industrial relations 
scene continued to improve during the year. The 
total number of strikes and lockouts in the Central 
and State sphere, public and private sectors declined 
from 1810 in 1991 to 1201 in 1994. 


Special Employment and Poverty 
Alleviation Programmes 


82. Poverty alleviation programmes comprising 
wage employment and credit linked self employment 
packages continued to be at the top of the agenda. 
The strategy adopted has been a vigorous frontal 
attack on rural and urban poverty. 


83. Special employment and anti-poverty 
programmes like Integrated Rural Development 
Programme (IRDP), Training of Rural Youth for Self 
Employment (TRYSEM), Jawahar Rozgar Yojana 
(JRY), Nehru Rozgar Yojana (NRY), Prime Minister's 
Integrated Urban Poverty Eradication Programme 
(PMIUPEP) and Prime Minister's Rozgar (PMRY) 
Yojana have been a central feature of India’s 
development strategy. 


84. Several social welfare schemes aimed at 
eradicating poverty and illiteracy besides providing 
succour to the aged and families below the poverty 
line were announced on 15th August 1995. The 
multi-dimensional National Social Assistance 
Programme (NSAP) for the poor encompasses old 
age pension, family benefit in case of death of the 
bread-winner and maternity benefits. The NSAP is 
a centrally sponsored programme with 100 per cent 
central funding and it is intended to ensure that 
social protection to the beneficiaries throughout the 
country is uniformally available without interruption. 
The NSAP consists of the following three 
components: 


a) National Old Age Pension Sclhyeme (NOAPS) 


- Providing a pension of Rs.75 per month to 
destitutes and above 65 years of age. 


b) National Family Benefit Scheme (NFBS) 


- Rs.5000 in case of death due to natural 
causes and Rs.10,000 in case of accidental 


death of the primary bread-winner to the 
bereaved household. 


c) National Maternity Benefit Scheme (NMBS) 


Rs.300 per pregnancy upto the first two live 
births. The programme involves an expenditure 
of Rs.867 crore in a full year. An outlay of 
Rs.515 crore has been provided during 1995-96. 


85. The Government had launched Rural Group 
Life Insurance Scheme (RGLIS) on 15th August, 
1995. The objective of the Scheme is to promote 
social insurance in the rural areas with the active 
involvement of the Panchayats and to partly alleviate 
the distress caused by the death of the bread-winner 
among the rural poor. The Scheme is being 
administered by Life Insurance Corporation (LIC) of 
India and implemented by the Panchayats in the 
Rural areas for the age group of 20-60 years. Under 
this new Scheme a life cover of Rs.5,000 is provided 
to the Rural population for an annual premium of 
Rs.60-70 depending upon the age of entry in the 
Scheme. As on December 31,1995, the Scheme 
has been implemented in 12 States and Union 
Territories and 50,312 persons under 897 
Panchayats have been covered under the Scheme. 


86. The main objective of JRY is to generate 
additional gainful employment for the unemployed 
and underemployed in rural areas for the people 
below the poverty line. Since 1993-94, the JRY has 


. Programmes in Rural Areas 
JRY- Mandays of employment 
generated 
EAS *- Mandays of employment 
generated 


7821.02 
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been made more target oriented and expanded 
substantially through increased budgetary 
allocations. It has been divided into three streams 
viz. (i) JRY-1st stream with 84 per cent of total 
allocation; (ii) JRY-2nd stream with 10 per cent of 
total allocation for 120 selected backward districts 
of which 12 districts are such where there is 
concentration of unemployment and under 
employment; and (iii) JRY - 3rd stream for innovative 
projects, aimed at prevention of migration of 
labourers, enhancing women's employment, special 
programmes through voluntary organisations and 
those aimed at drought proofing and watershed 
development. Under the llird stream, a total of 28 
projects were cleared during 1993-94 and 35 during 
1994-95. A sum of Rs. 25.38 crore was released 
during 1993-94 and Rs.42.61 crore during 1994-95. 
During 1995-96, five projects have been cleared so 
far and Rs.10.31 crore have been released. The 
implementation of JRY has led to the strengthening 
of rural infrastructure through the creation of durable 
community and social assets in favour of the rural 
poor for their direct and continuing benefits. 


87. The Employment Assurance Scheme (EAS) 
is implemented in 2475 backward blocks including 
those that are flood prone in the country. It aims at 
providing 100 days of unskilled manual work up to 
two members of a family in the age group of 18 to 


IRDP- Families assisted ; 20.69 
TRYSEM- Youths Trained . 2.76 
DWCRA- (a) Groups formed : 0.09 
(b) Membership 1.29 
Programmes in Urban Areas 
NRY-(a) Families assisted ; 2.37 
(b) Mandays of employment generated . 140.49 
(c) Persons trained ; 0.60 
Other Programmes 
SEEUY- Beneficiaries ; 0.73 
PMRY * -(a) Micro-enterprises : : 
(b) Employment generated. @@ 
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60 years normally residing in villages within the 
blocks covered under EAS. Over 180 million 
persons have been registered under this programme 
as on end November 1995. It is a need-based 
programme; hence no target of employment 
generation has been fixed. 


88. The objective of IRDP is to enable identified 
poor families to augment their income and cross 
the poverty line through acquisition of credit based 
productive assets which would provide self- 
employment on sustained basis. There is reservation 
for SC/ST up to 50 per cent of total families 
assisted. Forty per cent is reserved for women and 
3 per cent for those who are physically handicapped. 


89. The targets and achievements of the special 
programmes are given in Table 10.13. 


90. The Prime Ministers Rozgar Yojana was 
launched on 2nd October, 1993. The Prime 
Ministers Rozgar Yojana is a scheme aimed at 
helping educated unemployed youth in establishing 
self-employment ventures. The scheme was in 
operation in urban areas in 1993-94 and was 
thereafter extended to also cover rural areas. For 
the years 1993-94 and 1994-95 as many as 2.28 
lakh cases were sanctioned. For the year 1995-96 
a target of 2.60 lakh micro-enterprises (inclusive of 
backlog) has been fixed to generate about 5.20 
lakh employment opportunities. 


91. Under JRY, about fifty per cent employment 
generation during 1994-95 came from the SC/ST 
group. The coverage of SC/ST under IRDP during 
1994-95 was about 50 per cent of total families 
assisted. The coverage of women was 34 per cent, 
as against the target of 40 per cent. 


92. Nehru Rozgar Yojana (NRY) consists of the 
following three sub schemes, which are meant for 
the benefit of the urban poor; 


i) Scheme of Urban Micro Enterprises (SUME) 

ii) Scheme of Urban Wage Employment (SUWE). 

iii) Scheme of Housing and Shelter Upgradation 
(SHASO). 


93. The Prime Minister's Integrated Urban Poverty 
Eradication Programme (PMIUPEP) was launched 
during 1995-96 with the specific objective of effective 
achievement of social sector goals, community 
empowerment, employment generation and skill 
upgradation, shelter upgradation and environmental 
improvement with a multi-pronged and long-term 
strategy. The Programme will cover 5 million urban 
poor living in 345 class Il Urban Agglomerations 


with a population of 50,000 to 1,00,000 each. There 
would be a provision of Rs.800 crore as central 
share for the entire Programme period of 5 years. 


94. Effective involvement of the Panchayati Raj 
Institutions (PRIs) and non governmental 
organisations for the better implementation of 
employment generation and poverty alleviation 
programmes is being emphasised. In view of 
widespread unemployment and poverty, the 
programmes are especially focussed on 
disadvantaged sections of population and the 
disadvantaged areas of the country. The 
programines are being dovetailed with sectoral and 
area development programmes. Proper planning, 
identification of thrust areas at grass root level, 
viable projects within the management capacities 
of poor families, and effective tying up of forward 
and backward linkages, credit and marketing, are 
also being increasingly emphasised with a view to 
bringing about qualitative improvements. 


Environment Issues 


95. Environmental degradation seriously threatens 
economic and social progress. Environment, ecology 
and development must be balanced to meet the 
needs of the society. Water resources and air 
continue to be polluted. Unplanned urban growth 
and industrialisation are also increasing the levels 
of pollution. The prevailing conditions of poverty 
and underdevelopment themselves create a situation 
where people are forced to live in squalor and further 
degrade their environment. The process of 
development itself may damage the environment, if 
not properly managed. Employment generation, 
removal of poverty, raising the levels of education 
and increasing awareness of the people are crucial 
for protection of environment. 


96. Better land use planning in rural and essentially 
urban areas designed to meet the land requirement 
of housing can promote a healthy living environment 
and reduce slums. Secure and low cost availability 
of fuels can similarly restrict encroachments on 
forests and commons. 


97. There is a need to make use of cost saving 
technologies in responding to the basic problems 
of drinking water supply and sanitation. Control of 
water pollution in urban areas will require major 
efforts. Sewerage is by far the major pollutant of 
water. Special water treatment will be needed for 
thermal plants, distilleries, paper mills and hazardous 
chemical industries. The urban transport system 
need to be shifted in favour of public modes both 
to save fuel and cut down pollution and congestion. 


98. The growing pressure on land and forest 
resources produces increasing burden on rural poor. 
The Government has promoted a variety of 
afforestation and regeneration programmes. The 
rapid growth of farm forestry beginning in the 1980s 
has been quite successful in containing the 
environmental degradation to some extent. 


99. A national Environmental Awareness Campaign 
is conducted every year on a selected theme for 
enhancing general awareness of environmental 
issues. A Social Audit Panel has also been 
constituted in November 1995 to assess general 
public awareness and appreciation of its 
programmes and projects and to take corrective 
actions, wherever needed, to model them to suit 
people's requirements and to mobilise people's 
support and participation. 


Outlook 


100. The trends in improving the quality of life, 
. increasing employment content of growth and 
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reducing the incidence of poverty in the recent years 
are reassuring that the various policies and 
programmes initiated in the process of economic 
reforms have shown positive influence on the 
development of social sectors. 


101. To ensure sustainability of higher budgetary 
allocations to social sectors, adequate resources 
will have to be mobilized by both the Centre and 
the States, as has been mentioned in the last year's 
Economic Survey. The available limited resources 
also require better targetting. Those who can afford 
to pay must be charged for services rendered. There 
is also an urgent need to involve the private sector 
for supplementing the public resources for the 
development of social sectors. 


102. The involvement of NGOs for the development 
of social sectors should be encouraged not only for 
cost effective implementation of various programmes 
but also for higher level of people participation in 
the various programmes. 
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0.1 SELECTED INDICATORS 1950-51 TO 1994-95 


1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 1987-68 1988-89 1988-80 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994.95 
1 2 3 


a ee a en a 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
GOP at factor cost 


(}) At current prices (Rs. crore) 8979 15254 39708 122427 294851 352706 408662 477814 552768 630182 723103 6541038 
(li) At 1980-81 prices * (Re. crore) 42871 62904 90426 122427 170322 186461 201453 212263 213983 224887 236064 2670108 


Per capita net national 
product at(1980-81) prices (Rupees) 1127 1350 1520 1630 1901 2059 2157 2222 2175 2239 2292 24018 
index of industrial production 


(Base: 1980-81) 183@ 362 65.3 100.0 1664 1809 1964 212.6 213.9 2189 232.0 261.Q(P) 
* Index of agricultural production 
(Base: tnennium ending 1981-82) 46.2 68.8 65.9 102.1 115.3 1400 143.0 148.4 145.5 151.5(P) 156 9(P) 164.1 
« Gross domestic capital formation 

(as per cent of GDP) 10.2 15.7 16.6 22.7 22.9 24.5 25.6 27.0 23.4 23.1 21.6 25 28 
Gross domestic savings (as per 
cent of GDP) 10.4 12.7 15.7 21.2 20.9 21.4 22.2 23.6 22.8 21.2 21.4 24.48 
OUTPUT 
(a) Foodgrains (million tonnes) 50.8 82.0 108.4 129.6 1404 1699 1710 176.4 168 4 179.5 164.3(P) 191.1 
(b) Finished Steel (million tonnes) 1.04 2.39 464 6.82 11.68 1284 13.00 13.53 14.33 16.20 16.1 17,8 
(c) Cement (million tonnes) y 8.0 14.3 18.6 39.6 443 45.6 488 61.7 54.7 57.8 624 
(d) Coal (including lignite) (million 

tonnes) 32.3 55.2 76.3 119.0 1909 2070 213.7 225.5 243.8 2549 264.1 273.1 
(@) Crude oil (million tonnes) 0.3 0.5 6.8 10.5 30.4 32.0 34.1 33.0 30.4 27.0 27.0 32.2 
(f) Electricity generated (utilities 

only) (Billion KWH) 5.1 16.9 55.8 1108 2021 2214 2454 2643 2870 301.1 3235 361.0 
Wholesale price index” 
(Base: 1981-82) 16.9 19.6 35.5 91.1 1436 1543 165.7 1862.7 20786 2267 2478 274.7 
Consumer price index 
(Base.1982= 100) @@ 17 21 38 81 149 163 173 193 219 240 258 278 
Plan outlay (Rs. crore) 26088 1117 2524 15023 44034 48645 55630 68369 64751 72852 88081 108204(RE) 


. Centre's budgetary deficit (Rs. crore) = (-)33## (-)117 285 2576 6616 5642 10592 11347 6855 12342 10860 6000(RE) 
FOREIGN TRADE 


_.. 
* Rs. crore 606 642 1535 $6711 18674 20232 27658 32553 44041 63688 69751 82674 

US $ million 1269 1346 = 2031 8486 12089 13970 16612 18143 17865 18537 22238 26330 

(ii) Imports ig 

Rs. crore 608 1122 1634 12549 22244 26235 38328 43198 47851 63375 73101 89971 

US $ million 1273 2363 2162 18869 17156 19497 21219 24075 19411 21882 23306 28654 

Foreign exchange reserves 

(excluding goki and SORs): 

Rs. crore 911 186 438 4822 7287 #46605 (5787 4388 14578 2140 47287 66006 

US $ million 1914 390 584 5850 5618 42268 3368 5631 6434 «15088 «=: 20808 
* SOCIAL INDICATORS 

Population (million) * 361.1 4302 5482 683.3 7951 8113 8274 8463 8629 S878 B46 9107 

Birth rate (per 1000) ° 399 417 412 39772 NS ME W2 BS 222 287 2B6P 

Death rate (per 1000) ° 2774 28 190 $0060 110-103 8.7 98 10.1. 93 92P 

Life expectancy at birth (in years) 

(a) Male 324 419 464 50.9 . S77 58,1 58.8 . 04 

(b) Female 31.7 406 447 50.0 . Sat 586 590 _ 642 

Total 321 413 456 50.4 . 577 S83 587 Ds 


0.1 SELECTED INDICATORS 1950-51 TO 1993-94 


1968-89 1989-00 1990-91 1991-62 1992-83 1993-04 1994-05 


1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 1980-61 1967-88 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 me 13 
ee 
Education. 

Literacy rate (percentage) * 

(a) Male 27.16 4040 45.95 56.37 ne “s * 64.1 

(b) Female : 8.86 15.34 21.97 29.75 § of - 39.3 

Total : 18.33 28.31 34.45 43.56 fa np =a 52.2 

Health & Family Welfare * 

Registered medical 
ee ad 61.8 83.7 151.1 268.7 3356 3686 381.9 394.0 410.8 
RMP per 10,000 population 1.7 1.9 2.8 3.9 4.4 4.5 4.6 4.7 48 
Beds (all types)** per 10,000 3.2 5.2 6.4 8.3 9.2 9.5 9.4 9.6 


fad. eS ee 


Relates to the calender year 1950. 
Figures for the period up to 1988-89 derived by converting indices on earlier bases into base 1982=100. 
Quick estimates. 
Relates to 1951-52. 
Figures for the period up to 1980-81 derived by converting the indices on eartier bases into base 1980-81=100. 
Includes beds in hospitals, dispensaries, P.H.Cs, clinics, sanatoriums, etc. 
Revised estimates. 
Not available. 
Provisional. 


As on March1, 1951 and so on up to 1980-81 and 1990-91 as per Census of India. Figures for the period 1987 to 1990 are based on adjusted projections 
of the Standing Committee of Experts on Population Projections. 


Relate to March 1, 1992, 1993, 1994 and 1995 based on annual series of the Standing Committee of Experts on population projections and adjusted 
to confirm to 1991 census data. 


Data for 1950-51, 1960-61, 1970-71 and 1980-81 are census estimates and relate to decades 1941-50, 1951-60, 1961-70 and 1971-80 respectively. 
The estimates for 1987-88 onwards are based on the SRS. 


Data for 1950-51, 1960-61, 1970-71 and 1980-81 relate to the decades 1941-50, 1951-60, 1961-70 and 1971-80 respectively, centred at mid-point of 
the decade, Le., 1946 , 1956, 1966 and 1976. The estimates for 1988-89, 1989-90 and 1990-91 refer to the periods, 1986-90, 1987-91 and 1988-92 
respectively. For 1992-93, it is based on the extrapolated values of the Standing Committee of Experts on Population Projections centred at Jurfe 
1992. 


Data for 1950-51, 1960-61, 1970-71,1980-81 and 1990-91 relate to the years 1951, 1961, 1971, 1981 and 1991 respectively. The figures for 1951, 1961 
and 1971 relate to population aged 5 years and above and those for 1981 and 1991 relate to population aged 7 years and above. Alll india literacy rates 
exclude Assam for 1981 and J&K for 1991. 


Relate to calendar year e.g., 1950-51 pertains to December 1951 and so on. 


1.1 GROSS 
NATIONAL PRODUCT AND NET NATIONAL PRODUC 
T 


at factor cost factor : 
‘on (Rs. crore . ching Caphs 
. Z . ts - (1950-5 1= 100) 
current AL1960-61 Al = 
ee ee ' prices = 
| current Al 1980-81 Al 
oe Kee Oe 
, Al 1980-81 
= 2s sss 2: 
& 11 - 
i 41443 2475 _ -_ = 
va o 1135.4 : = 
1953-54 1 47768 9696 poo = ise . = 
8 «1145 — 
s 103.6 
ers pe 103.6 105 eo 
os aoe 1195.1 113.1 11 : mo nn 
| o* 7 pened a 2.0 107.1 106.1 
: . te 116.5 97.9 
on on 48288 233.1 1228 bir 
ra 7 106.8 
oe ome p= . 119.4 
1958-59 13231 ; 53869 31 : 
57311 12459 ew rr a7 = 
taza =o 223.7 130.4 ’ = en 
os pr 23.7 1144 
ats . 58434 W35 75 6.0 1285.8 poe — ea 
ws 7 % pe 152.0 135.4 a aaa 
1962 6565 : 
2 60 > pone 3286.2 1350.3 166.1 ‘ 
> <= 3366 1355 ee 
: Psat Jj 174.3 ie 
} aay ane : 148.7 141 o 
: ene para 0 120.3 
1963-64 9559 pe — 393.5 1384.0 a i 
: peas J 212.9 158.7 te 
a 22836 ar 6894, " 1454.5 249.3 ’ 70.4 aes one 
te ree poet 65734 458.7 1355.3 | = 7 
31929 77845 29745 715 - ta m= 18. m8 : 

: sa pet 19 587.8 1413.4 Ke on 14 r : 
1969- 7 85149 W421 78177 ae ican 8: me = ws : 
ra a 650.7 14778 te en 

. : 401.5 193.2 2725 Not 

r wa prone pars i. re 1 674.7 1519.6 425 “ 
wre a pa pees 75 698.9 1492.3 — oes 

ate , 4516 . nal 
wr 749.7 1446 ow a 
1972- so 8999 aan on 0 495.8 202 ; — 
=e 56629 94395 yn rat aids 1482.9 610.7 ned = or 

. | . 1469.1 7148 2153 ma ee 

95885 . 1 
oe” 70946 an 64623 95433 1064.6 1572.2 753 a 
87118 113903 pe : a 
: pone 1552.5 8109 “6 mee 
1977 on 70 12579 —«*1635 ae 
| 2 930.1 256 =a 
1978- pws 85298 seni 1316.3 1689.3 994 8 : ms ner 
1979-80 02595 92324 0293 1390.4 1550.3 ’ me =: ~— 
1980-81 122772 122772 110685 al “a : . 
110685 1630.1 we 
was mal adem je } 1630.1 1290.9 273.6 
1982-83 one 133299 141875 119704 i en? oom - rn 02 
: : ? . oat 6 779.4 150 
‘sr 2003 1654.7 295.9 ; 
1983-84 ae peas 29392 6 1789.7 ; or = 
- 2303 1942.5 319.8 : 
1984-85 “ a 33808 2503.6 1810.7 2157.9 330 8 oa =A 
1985-86 2323 55365 206133 139025 2730.2 ) bs. ae 
br ee ' 1841.4 2404 2 343 
0 ~s¢ inn “on a 1143.3 163.4 
1987-88 292232 1 149787 3285 ; 03 
. 25889 seal 4 1900.9 319.5 370 mae ms 
3 : : : r 3 13758 168 
1988-89 34821 85226 309289 = 3842 - _- 3607.3 409.7 1608.9 or 
1989-90 40293 98082 7285 4346, é 4167. 1820. 4 
pn 470269 208481 418074 | = } ‘ 
186446 4983.0 2222 2086 
1991 ps ee 479612 186191 5602 9 21 — pote pon 
= , 4 5593.8 460 3 2346 =a 
S EBEESESESEEEE 
ae 7060.3 22915 7312.3 503.0 me ms 
: > oo. 2956 6 203.3 
5 213.1 
Quick estimates. 


1.2 ANNUAL GROWTH RATE OF GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT AND NET NATIONAL PRODUCT 


(Per cent) 
Per capita net 
Gross national product Net national product 
at factor cost at factor cost national product 
At current At 1980-81 At current At 1980-81 At stig At ig 
1951-52 5.7 2.5 5.4 2.4 oS biti 
-1.7 2.8 -3.5 0.9 
1952-53 -1.3 2.9 ss Yt 
1953-54 9.0 6.1 9.2 6.3 
: y 4.1 6.9 4.0 -8.6 2.1 
1954-55 6.2 pe aes 
1955-56 1.8 2.8 1.5 25 
1956-57 19.3 5.6 19.8 5.5 ys “4 
1957-58 2.2 -1.3 1.9 -1.8 : 
1958-59 11.8 7.5 11.5 7.6 9.1 5.3 
1959-60 4.9 2.0 4.6 1.7 2.7 02 
7.3 5.0 
1960-61 9.4 7.0 9.3 7.0 ¢ 
1961-62 5.4 2.9 4.9 } 2.7 2.6 0.4 
1962-63 6.9 2.0 6.7 1.7 4.4 06 
1963-64 14.4 5.1 14.5 5.0 12.0 2.7 
1964-65 16.8 7.4 17.1 7.4 14.6 5.1 
1965-66 4.7 -3.8 4.1 4.7 AF 48 
1966-67 13.6 13 13.3 0.5 mu 494 -15 
1967-68 17.6 8.0 18.0 8.2 15.4 5.9 
1968-69 5.5 me 5.3 2.5 2.8 0.1 
1969-70 10.0 6.5 9.9 6.7 7.6 4.5 
1970-71 6.4 5.1 6.0 5.2 3.7 2.8 
1971-72 6.4 0.9 6.1 0.6 3.6 18 
1972-73 10.0 -0.3 9.8 0.8 7.3 -3.1 
1973-74 22.7 49 23.2 49 20.4 2.6 
1974-75 17.9 1.6 bd 1.3 14.5 09° 
1975-76 6.3 9.2 5.4 9.5 3.0 7.0 
1976-77 7.6 1.3 7.6 0.9 5.3 1,3 
1977-78 14.2 7.5 ») 14.7 7.7 12.2 5.3 
1978-79 7.6 5.6 7.0 5.6 4.6 3.3 
1979-80 9.5 -4.9 8.2 6.0 5.6 82 
1980-81 19.7 7.3 19.9 7.5 17.2 5.1 
1981-82 16.7 5.8 16.4 5.8 14.2 3.8 
1982-83 10.8 2.6 10.2 2.2 7.7 0.1. 
1983-84 17.0 7.9 174 8.1 15.0 5.9 
1984-85 11.5 3.8 91.4: same 3.4 8.7 12 
1985-86 12.2 4.1 11.4 3.9 9.1 1.7 
1986-87 11.1 4.0 10.8 3.8 8.5 1.6 
1987-88 13.2 41 13.3 3.8 10.9 1.6 
1988-89 19.2 10.2 19.5 10.7 16.9 8.3 
1989-90 15.7 6.9 15.5 7.0 13.1 4.8 
1990-91 16.7 5.2 17.0 5.1 14.6 3.0 
1991-92 15.4 0.5 14.7 0.1 poe 2 2 2.4 
1992-93 13.9 5.0 13.7 4.9 11.6 2.9 
1993-94 14.6 4.5 14.9 4.2 12.9 2.3 
1994-95 18.5 6.7 18.8 6.7 16.7 48 
LLL LLLLLDBDLLBLBBDAL LLL 
ANNUAL CC —— 
FIRST PLAN (1951-56) 1.7 37 i 
SECOND PLAN (1956-61) 94 ae as a px 
THIRD PLAN (1961-66) 9.5 2.7 9.3 23 6.9 0.1" 
THREE ANNUAL PLANS , . Sv. 
(1966-69) ; 12.1 3.9 
FOURTH PLAN (1969-74) 109 ase pe re r 1.4 
FIFTH PLAN (1974-79) 106 5.0 103 - ma 0.9 
ANNUAL PLAN (1979-80) 95 49 82 Ne she 2.6. 
SIXTH PLAN (1980-85) 15.1 55 140 a4 oR =. 
SEVENTH PLAN(1985-90) 14.2 58 14.4 ‘ : is 
: ; 5.8 11.7 3.6 
ora ————— 
Source : Based on data in Table 1.1. eee dvail 


(At 1980-81 prices) 
— 
Agnicufture Manufacturing, Transport, Banking and Pubic 
forestry and construction, communication insurance. reali § adminisiration yaad 
~ @. fishing eiectricly, and trade esiale and and defence product at 

paamning Supply well igs services cost 
and business (2 to 6) 
services 


1 


1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 
1954-55 


1955-56 
1956-57 
1957-58 
1958-59 
1959-60 


1960-61 
1961-62 
1962-63 
1963-64 
1964-65 


1965-66 
1966-67 
1967-68 
1968-69 
1969-70 


1970-71 
1971-72 
1972-73 
1973-74 
1974-75 


1975-76 
1976-77 
1977-78 
1978-79 
~ 1979-80 


1980-81 
1981-82 
1982-83 
1983-84 
1984-85 


2 3 4 5 6 
 ——————————————————— 
24204 6451 4718 3870 3628 
24615 6719 4842 3959 3737 
25387 6790 5001 4125 3814 
27309 7250 5188 4184 3932 
28119 - 7639 5527 4337 4073 
27890 8642 5931 4511 4199 
29404 9372 6365 4585 4360 
286149 9408 6560 4758 4557 
W941 10025 6884 4893 4744 
30670 10732 7315 5080 4088 
32793 11790 7945 5185 5191 
32866 12685 8462 5408 5435 
32329 13532 8956 5590 5821 
33091 14932 9592 5763 6203 
36068 16013 10244 5921 6612 
32310 16418 10420 6100 6874 
31892 16874 10692 6207 7191 
36501 17288 11146 6376 7474 
36478 18219 11650 6687 7807 
38805 19821 12280 6965 8238 
41385 20209 12884 7256 
40661 20793 13175 7630 9080 
38752 21545 13449 7925 9377 
41468 21966 14014 8119 9625 
40919 22%61 14843 8093 1008 1 
46183 23507 16190 8651 10437 
43656 25658 16902 9337 10727 
47929 27437 18044 9704 11015 
49039 29959 19529 10486 11401 
43005 28963 19349 10588 12381 
" 48536 29828 20437 10701 12835 
51547 32092 21684 11284 13282 
51190 33471 22826 12114 14314 
56531 36541 24109 12859 14825 
56547 38844 25475 13714 15853 
56841 40602 27600 14708 16815 
56259 4404 29335 15016 18357 
56559 46287 31028 16871 19577 
65756 50324 33189 18416 20776 
67064 55597 35804 20403 22495 
69860 59493 37744 21700 DASE 
68480 58505 38612 23972 24414 
72429 61060 41084 24890 25624 
74824 63658 44164 28786 28632 
73479 oot 47712 27837 arrn 


1.3 GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT FACTOR COST BY INDUSTRY OF ORIGIN 


1.4 GROSS DOMESTIC SAVINGS AND GROSS 
(At current prices) 


Gross domestic savings Gross fixed capital formation 
House- Private Public Total Public Private Total 
hold corporate sector (2+3+4) sector sector (6+7) 
sector sector 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 8 
1950-51 718 89 168 975 224 650 874 35 
1951-52 621 132 252 1005 262 702 964 41 
1952-53 601 60 145 806 281 605 886 -25 
1953-54 709 86 127 922 327 566 893 -35 
1954-55 789 114 151 1054 394 627 1021 42 
1955-56 1128 130 172 1430 533 750 1283 -34 
1956-57 1217 151 231 1599 615 1006 1621 51 
1957-58 1008 Ate 245 1370 643 1049 1692 190 
1958-59 1046 136 227 1409 701 1006 1707 114 
1959-60 1349 180 236 1765 884 986 1870 16 
1960-61 1362 276 425 2063 1055 1101 2156 87 
1961-62 1284 315 494 2093 1107 1303 2410 40 
1962-63 1572 338 566 2476 1312 1352 2664 133 
1963-64 1730 387 709 2826 1562 1587 3149 119 
1964-65 1937 381 817 3135 1824 1835 3659 124 
1965-66 2586 396 809 3791 2046 2086 4132 170 
1966-67 3432 414 668 4514 2047 2554 4601 88 
1967-68 3431 399 667 4497 2012 3072 5084 319 
1968-69 3412 427 858 4697 2111 3265 5376 56 
1969-70 4475 536 1033 6044 2190 3708 5898 69 
1970-71 4873 657 1253 6783 2394 3911, 6305 414 
1971-72 5477 753 1278 7508 2802 4282 7084 488 
1972-73 5713 788 1332 7833 3619 4511 8130 121 
1973-74 8562 1063 1807 11432 4009 5060 9069 742 
1974-75 8610 1440 2676 12726 4272 6731 11003 1285 
1975-76 10534 1055 3339 14928 5600 7730 13330 1983 
1976-77 12698 1147 4185 18030 7048 8255 15303 1536 
1977-78 14686 1376 4168 20230 7697 9522 17219 149 
1978-79 17747 1611 4780 24138 8376 10500 18876 1507 
1979-80 17379 2352 4967 24698 9974 11333 21307 1844 
1980-81 21848 2284 4654 28786 11693 14583 26276 74 
1981-82 21847 2496 7254 31597 14598 16857 31455 2002 
1982-83 23044 2908 7822 33774 18586 17183 35769 1127 
1983-84 29341 3172 6781 39294 20450 19541 39991 337 
1984-85 31705 3947 6526 42178 23396 22172 45568 1679 
1985-86 38158 5318 8457 51933 27501 26754 54255 1916 
1986-87 41587 5212 8002 54801 33254 28798 62052 888 
1987-88 56618 5790 7223 69631 34571 37623 72194 -1512 
1988-89 68248 8319 8101 84668 39866 45803 85669 -501 
1989-90 82466 11650 7423 101539 43862 58913 102775 1704 
1990-91 106276 14940 5436 126652 50176 73828 124004 1975 
1991-92 109269 19490 11888 140647 58737 77766 136503 -2200 
1992-93 118704 19841 10820 149365 60100 98638 158738 2609 
1993-94 139146 27666 4372 171184 67201 105045 172246 1548 
1994-05 178696 35066 15086 230648 81828 131238 213064 1417 
A Quick estimates. 


Source : Central Statistical Organisation. 


(Rs crore) 
Change in stocks Gross domestic capital formation Gross 
Private Total Public Private Total Errors me 
sector (9+10) sector sector (12+13) & —— —_— market “= 

omissions (14+15) pnces 
125 160 259 775 1034 -80 954 9366 1950-51 
157 198 303 859 1162 26 1188 9966 1951-52 
-2 -27 256 603 859 -87 772 9774 1952-53 
6 -29 292 572 864 45 909 1953-54 

25 67 436 652 4088 13638 
-18 1070 10073 1954-55 

167 133 499 917 1416 53 . 

219 270 666 1225 1891 68 oe = a 
58 248 833 1107 1940 -97 1843 12598 1957-58 
-84 30 815 922 1737 48 1785 14034 1958-59 
228 244 800 1214 2114 -118 1996 14793 1959-60 
340 427 1142 1441 2583 -39 2544 16201 1960-61 
230 270 1147 1533 2680 -242 2438 17177 1961-62 
254 387 1445 1606 3051 -135 2916 18476 1962-63 
261 380 1681 1848 3529 -263 3266 21237 1963-64 
286 410 1948 2121 4069 -364 3735 24765 1964-65 
125 295 2216 2211 4427 -37 4390 26145 1965-66 
627 715 2135 3181 5316 121 5437 29571 1966-67 
304 623 2331 3376 5707 -373 5334 34611 1967-68 
108 164 2167 3373 5540 ~427 5113 36674 1968-69 
509 578 2259 4217 6476 -191 6285 40387 1969-70 
660 1074 2808 4571 7379 -202 7177 43163 1970-71 
- 974 1462 3290 5256 8546 -560 7986 46257 1971-72 
472 593 3740 4983 8723 -593 8130 51005 1972-73 
1518 2260 : 4751 6578 11329 495 11824 62007 1973-74 
2187 3472 5557 8918 14475 -1096 1 3379 73235 1974-75 
1093 3076 7583 8823 16406 -1595 14811 78761 1975-76 
937 2473 8584 9192 17776 -1055 16721 84894 1076-77 
1649 1798 7846 11171 19017 -252 18765 96067 1977-78 
2835 4342 9883 13335 23218 1048 24266 104190 1978-79 
2994 4838 11818 j 14327 26145 -867 25278 114356 1979-80 
2103 2177 11767 16686 28453 2427 30880 136013 1980-81 
4494 6496 16600 21351 37951 -3743 34208 159760 1981-82 
3207 4334 19713 20390 40103 -3763 36340 178132 1982-83 
3462 3799 20787 23003 43790 -1979 41811 207589 1983-84 
1765 3444 25075 23937 49012 -3542 45470 231343 1984-85 
7271 9187 29417 34025 63442 -5275 58167 262243 1985-86 
4959 5847 34142 33757 67899 6743 61156 292949 1986-87 
4200 2688 33059 41823 74882 1574 76456 333201 1987-88 
11243 10742 39365 57046 96411 561 96972 395782 1988-89 
5716 7420 45566 64629 110195 3623 113818 456821 1989-90 
9177 11152 52151 83005 135156 9692 144848 535534 1990-01 
5765 3565 56537 83531 140068 3956 144024 616799 1991-92 
8201 10810 62709 106839 169548 4367 163181 705328 1992-93 
-2785 -1237 68749 102260 171009 2322 173331 801032 1993-04 
4439 5856 83245 135675 218920 19490 238410 945615 ‘006 


1.5 GROSS DOMESTIC SAVINGS AND GROSS 
(As per cent of GDP 


Gross domestic saving Gross fixed capital formation 
a —————— 
Year House- Private Public Total Public Private Total 
hold corporate sector (2+3+4) sector sector (6+7) 
sector sector 
7 
il 
1950-51 7.7 1.0 1.8 10.4 2.4 6.9 93 
1951-52 - 6.2 1.3 2.5 10.1 2.6 7.0 9.7 
1952-53 6.1 0.6 1.5 8.2 2.9 6.2 9.1 
1953-54 5.2 0.6 0.9 6.8 2.4 4.2 6.5 
1954-55 7.8 1.1 1.5 10.5 3.9 6.2 10.1 
1955-56 11.0 1.3 1.7 13.9 5.2 7.3 12.5 
1956-57 10.0 1.2 1.9 13.1 5.0 8.2 13.3 
1957-58 8.0 0.9 1.9 10.9 5.1 8.3 13.4 
1958-59 7.5 1.0 1.6 10.0 5.0 7.2 12.2 
1959-60 9.1 1.2 1.6 11.9 6.0 6.7 12.6 
1960-61 8.4 1.7 2.6 12.7 65 6.8 13.3 
1961-62 7.5 1.8 2.9 12.2 6.4 76 14.0 
1962-63 8.5 1.8 3.1 13.4 7.1 7.3 14.4 
1963-64 8.1 1.8 3.3 13.3 7.4 75 14.8 
1964-65 7.8 1.5 3.3 12.7 7.4 7.4 148 
1965-66 9.9 15 3.1 14.5 78 8.0 15.8 
1966-67 11:6 1.4 23 15.3 6.9 8.6 15.6 
1967-68 99 1.2 1.9 13.0 58 8.9 14.7 
1968-69 93 1.2 2.3 12.8 58 8.9 14.7 
1969-70 11.1 1.3 2.6 15.0 5.4 92 146 
1970-71 11.3 1.5 2.9 15.7 55 9.1 146 
1971-72 11.8 1.6 28 16.2 6.1 9.3 15.3 
1972-73 11.2 1.5 2.6 15.4 7.1 8.8 15.9 
1973-74 13.8 1.7 2.9 18.4 6.5 82 14.6 
1974-75 11.8 2.0 3.7 17.4 58 92 15.0 
1975-76 13.4 13 42 19.0 7.1 9.8 16.9 
1976-77 15.0 1.4 4.9 21.2 8.3 9.7 18.0 
1977-78 15.3 1.4 43 21.1 8.0 9.9 17.9 
1978-79 17.0 1.5 46 23.2 8.0 10.1 18.1 
1979-80 15.2 2.1 43 21.6 8.7 9.9 18.6 
1980-81 16.1 1.7 3.4 21.2 8.6 10.7 19.3 
1981-82 _ 988 1.6 45 19.8 9.1 10.6 19.7 
1982-83 12.9 1.6 44 19.0 10.4 9.6 50.1 
1983-84 14.1 15 3.3 18.9 9.9 94 19.3 
1984-85 13.7 1.7 28 18.2 10.1 0.6 19.7 
1985-86 14.6 2.0 3.2 19.8 10.5 10.2 20.7 
1986-87 14.2 1.8 2.7 18.7 11.4 9.8 212 
1987-88 17.0 1.7 22 20.9 10.4 11.3 21.7. 
1988-89 17.2 2.1 2.0 21.4 10.1 11.6 21.6 
1989-90 18.1 2.6 1.6 22.2 9.6 12.9 225 
1990-91 19.8 2.8 1.0 23.6 9.4 13.8 23.2 
1991-92 17.7 3.2 1.9 22.8 9.5 12.6 22.1 
1992-93 16.8 2.8 1.5 21.2 8.5 14.0 226 
1993-94 17.4 3.5 0.5 21.4 8.4 13.1 215 
1904-05 18.9 3.8 1.7 24.4 8.7 13.9 225 
a 
contd 


Note : (i) Based on data in Table 1.4. 
(Ii) Ratios of savings and capital formation of individual sectors may not add to totals because of rounding off. 


Source : Central Statistical Organisation. 


at current market prices) 
Change in stocks Gross domestic capital formation 
Public Private Total Public Private Total Errors & Adjusted 
; oad oot (9+10) Sector sector (12+13) omissions me saad 
(14+15) 

9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
0.4 1.3 1.7 2.8 8.3 11.0 09 10.2 1950-51 
0.4 1.6 2.0 3.0 8.6 11.7 03 11.9 1951-52 
-0.3 -0.0 -0.3 2.6 6.2 8.8 -0.9 7.9 1952-53 
-0.3 0.0 -0.2 2.1 42 6.3 0.3 6.7 1953-54 
a 0.4 0.2 0.7 4.3 6.5 10.8 0.2 10.6 1954-55 
-0.3 1.6 13 49 8.9 13.8 0.5 14.3 1955-56 
re 0.4 1.8 22 5.5 10.0 15.5 06 16.0 1956-57 
15 0.5 2.0 6.6 360 15.4 08 14.6 1957-58 
0.8 -0.6 0.2 5.8 6.6 12.4 03 12.7 1958-59 
0.1 1.5 1.6 6.1 8.2 14.3 08 13.5 1959-60 
0.5 2.1 26 7.0 8.9 15.9 0.2 15.7 1960-61 
0.2 1.3 1.6 6.7 8.9 15.6 -1.4 14.2 1961-62 
0.7 1.4 2.1 78 8.7 16.5 0.7 15.8 1962-63 
0.6 1.2 1.8 79 8.7 16.6 -12 15.4 1963-64 
0.5 1.2 1.7 79 8.6 16.4 -13 15.1 1964-65 
0.7 0.5 1.1 85 8.5 16.9 0.1 16.8 1965-66 
0.3 2.1 2.4 7.2 10.8 18.0 04 18.4 1966-67 
0.9 0.9 1.8 6.7 98 16.5 “1.4 15.4 1967-68 
0.2 0.3 0.4 5.9 92 15.1 -1.2 13.9 1968-69 
0.2 1.3 1.4 56 10.4 16.0 0.5 15.6 1969-70 
1.0 15 25 6.5 10.6 17.1 0.5 16.6 1970-71 
1.1 2.1 3.2 7.1 11.4 18.5 -1.2 173 1971-72 
0.2 0.9 1.2 73 98 17.1 -1.2 15.9 1972-73 
1.2 2.4 3.6 7.7 10.6 18.3 08 19.1 1973-74 
1.8 3.0 4.7 7.6 12.2 19.8 -15 18.3 1974-75 
2.5 1.4 3.9 96 11.2 20.8 -2.0 18.8 1975-76 
1.8 1.1 2.9 10.1 10.8 20.9 -1.2 19.7 1976-77 
0.2 1.7 19 8.2 11.6 19.8 -0.3 19.5 1977-78 
, 14 2.7 4.2 9.5 12.8 22.3 1.0 23.3 1978-79 
1.6 2.6 42 10.3 12.5 22.9 -0.8 22.1 1979-80 
0.1 15 16 8.7 12.3 20.9 18 22.7 1980-81 
a 13 2.8 4.1 10.4 13.4 23.8 -2.3 214 1981-82 
0.6 1.8 2.4 11.1 114 22.5 2.4 20.4 1982-83 
0.2 1.7 18 10.0 41.1 21.1 -1.0 20.1 1983-84 
0.7 0.8 1.5 10.8 10.3 21.2 15 19.7 1984-85 
0.7 2.8 3.5 11.2 13.0 24.2 -2.0 22.2 1985-86 
0.3 14 2.0 11.7 115 23.2 -23 20.9 1986-87 
-0.5 4.3 0.8 99 12.6 225 05 22.9 1987-88 
-0.1 2.8 2.7 99 14.4 244 0.1 245 1988-89 
0.4 1.3 1.6 10.0 14.1 24.1 08 24.9 1989-90 
4 1.7 2.1 9.7 15.5 25.2 1.8 270 1990-91 
lea 0.9 06 9.2 13.5 22.7 06 23.4 1901-92 
0.4 1.2 1.5 8.9 15.1 24.0 0.9 23.1 1992-93 
0.2 -0.3 -0.2 8.6 128 21.3 0.3 216 1993-94 


1.6 ANNUAL GROWTH RATES OF REAL GROSS DOMESTIC PRODUCT 
AT FACTOR COST BY INDUSTRY OF ORIGIN 


(AT 1980-81 prices) 


(per cent) 
Manufacturing, Transport, Banking and Public Gross 
Pampa construction r communication _ insurance, real administration domestic 
and trade estate and and defence product at 
logging, fishing, electricity, 
ownership of and other factor 
Year mining and gas and water aaa cervical con 
suena pri pie (2 to 6) 
ch eee 
2 ee ee 
1951-52 1.7 4.2 2.6 23 3.0 aps 
1952-53 3.1 1.1 3.3 4.2 2.1 me 
1953-54 7.6 6.8 3.7 1.4 3A 
1954-55 3.0 8.1 6.5 3.7 3.6 4.2 
1955-56 -0.8 10.2 7.3 4.0 3.1 2.6 
1956-57 5.4 8.4 tp 1.6 3.8 vj f 
1957-58 43 0.4 3.1 3.8 4.5 -1.2 
1958-59 9.9 6.6 4.9 2.8 4.1 7.6 
1959-60 -0.9 7.1 6.3 3.8 4.3 22 
1960-61 6.9 9.9 8.6 7 De 4.9 7.1 
1961-62 0.2 7.6 6.5 4.3 4.7 3.1 
1962-63 -1.6 6.7 5.8 3.4 7.1 2.1 
1963-64 2.4 10.3 7.1 3.1 6.6 5.1 
1964-65 9.0 7.2 6.8 a 6.6 7.6 
1965-66 10.4 2.5 1.7 3.0 4.0 3.7 
4966-67 -1.3 2.8 2.6 1.8 46 1.0 
1967-68 14.5 2.5 4.2 2.7 3.9 8.1 
1968-69 -0.1 5.4 4.5 4.9 4.5 2.6 
1969-70 6.4 8.8 5.4 4.2 a) 6.5 
1970-71 6.6 2.0 4.9 4.2 ~ e 5.0 
1971-72 -1.7 2.9 2.3 p72 4.5 1.0 
1972-73 -4.7 3.6 a1 3.9 3.3 -0.3 
1973-74 7.0 2.0 4.2 2.4 2.6 46 
1974-75 -1.3 1.8 5.9 -0.3 4.7 1.2 
1975-76 12.9 - 5.1 9.1 6.9 3.5 9.0 
1976-77 -5.5 9.2 4.4 7.9 2.8 ¥.2 
1977-78 9.8 6.9 6.8 4.9 2.7 7.5 
1978-79 2.3 9.2 8.2 73 4.3 5.5 
1979-80 -12.3 -3.3 -0.9 1.0 7.3 -5.2 
1980-81 12.9 3.0 5.6 1.9 4.1 7.2 
1981-82 6.2 7 7.6 6.1 46 3:5 6.1 
1982-83 -0.7 4.3 = 7.4 7.8 = ay 
1983-84 10.4 9.2 5.6 6.1 3.6 8.2 
1984-85 0.0 6.3 aur 6.6 6.9 3.8 
1985-86 0.5 4.5 8.3 7.2 6.1 4.1 
1986-87 -1.0 6.9 6.3 8.2 9.2 43 
1987-88 0.5 6.6 5.8 6.0 6.6 43 
1988-89 163 8.7 7.0 9.2 
6.1 10.6 
1989-90 2.0 10.5 8.2 10.8 8.3 6.9 
1990-91 4.2 7.0 5.2 6.4 4.3 5.4 
1991-92 2.0 47 23 10.5 44 
1992-93 5.8 4.4 6.4 oe 
: 3.0 5.0 5.1 
1993-94 3.3 4.3 7.5 8.5 3.9 
1994-95 4.9 8.6 8.0 43 43 a3 
$5 $e 


Note : Based on data in Table 1.3. 


1.7 NET STATE DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT CURRENT PRICES 


(NEW SERIES) 
(Rs. Crore) 
1980-81 1985-86 198687 1987-88 198889 198990 1990-91 1991-92 199203 199304 
———— 
1 2 3 4 5 c 7 e : 10 11 
1 Andhra Pradesh 7324 13412 14242 17375 22089 25423 931165 37344 30131 463198 
2 Arunachal Pradesh 968 237 267 264 335 HE 467 572 676 72 
3 Assam 2356 5118 5476 5993 6563 7741 e905 104300's«s12325=ti‘édOA 
4 Bihar 649 12366 14182 15358 18533 19410 22691 25121 27504 SS3a2 
5 Delhi 2320. +4719 5291 6068 7204 8546 9729 464611912 «= «134750 (ss 9B 
6 Goa 315 509 608 670 781 920 1024 1265 1363 1434 
7 Gujarat 6547 12103 14022 13938 #19496 21425 #24123 25031 30509 32808 
8 Haryana 3032 5788 6061 6743 8878 9919 12230 14580 15644 18057 
9 Himachal Pradesh 723 1237 1363 1539 1933 2184 2521 2916 3191 3538 
10 Jammu & Kashmir 1050 1929 2134 2086 2548 2688 2763 2935 3218 Mr 
11 Karnataka 5611 10322 11845 13550 15807 18150 20595 26487 29723  S2a27 
12 Kerala 3823 ©6503 7354 8258 9182 10668 12173 15102 17175 16837 
13 Madhya Pradesh 7017 12052 12505 16109 18862 21149 26575 20318 32363 38261 
14 Maharashtra 15163 26467 28431 33770 39977 57170 64536 76304 81208 
15 Manipur 200 372 426 542 606 634 723 866 958 1046 
16 Meghalaya 180 342 386 472 513 664 795 887 968 1054 
17 Mizoram 62 157 194 259 260 281 306 417 478 - 
18 Nagaland 110 242 269 340 387 469 561 681 - 
19 Orissa 3443 = 6226 6748 6853 8681 9917 0664 «=—s«12505'si«‘13380—sti‘é‘NSODA 
20 Punjab 4449 «= 8347 9174 10816 12495 15055 16767 20293 23017 28002 
21 ~=Rajasthan 4126 7669 8341 0436 12802 13836 18281 20106 23168 24285 
22 = Sikkim 49 113 135 156 167 185 203 224 : 
23 =TamiNadu 7218 13682 15305 18166 20423 23935 28189 33030 37622 42147 
24 Tripura 263 474 524 596 770 Aas 916 1027 1081 : 
25 Uttar Pradesh 14012 24669 27237 3481 35072 40007 48552 55037 61171  @B120 
P _— Provisional. 
Q Quick estimates. 
: Not available. 


Note: Owing to differences in source material used, the figures for different States sre not strictly comparable. 


Source ; Directorates of Economics & Statistics of respective State Governments. 
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1.8 PER CAPITA NET STATE DOMESTIC PRODUCT AT CURRENT PRICES 
(NEW SERIES) 
(Rupees) 


1993-04 


1986-87 1987-88 1968-89 1989-90 . 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 


1980-81 1985-86 (P) (Q) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
1 Andhra Pradesh 1380 2296 2394 2869 3584 4054 4728 5556 5718 6651 
2 Arunachal Pradesh 1571 3274 3575 3680 4212 4467 5479 6524 7518 7204 
3. Assam 1317 2587 2711 2904 3112 3589 4014 4594 5310 5016 
4 Bihar 917 1601 1798 1906 2253 2312 2649 2871 3084 3650 
5 Delhi 3797 6253 6726 7402 8433 9606 10502 12389 13336 14714 
6 Goa 3145 4660 5484 5966 6865 7988 8797 10693 11294 11658 
7 Gujarat 1940 3221 3660 3571 4908 5304 5877 5994 7175 7600 
8 Haryana 2370 4004 4106 4445 5714 6233 7503 8740 9171 10350 
9 Himachal Pradesh 1704 2649 2870 3185 3934 4375 4910 5578 5979 6519 
10 Jammu &Kashmir 1776 2874 3099 2954 ~ 3517 3618 3625 3755 4024 Aga 
11. Karnataka 1527 2520 2837 3186 3652 4124 4608 5833 6443 7029 
12 Kerala 1508 2398 2676 2937 3233 3718 4200 5140 5768 6242 
13. MadhyaPradesh 1358 2078 2106 2648 3027 3311 4058 4377 4733 5485 
14 Maharashtra 2435 3826 3995 4638 5364 6353 7315 8083 9628 10064 
15 Manipur 1419 2322 2590 3211 3502 3575 3976 4653 5028 5362 
16 Meghalaya 1361 2250 2479 2955 3118 3863 4530 4905 5215 5519 
17. Mizoram 1289 2658 3165 4077 4026 4135 4474 5941 6599 - 
18 Nagaland 1448 2591 2781 3385 3706 4333 5007 5870 - = 
19 Orssa 1314 2175 2315 2308 2871 3218 3077 ‘3907 4097 4728 
20 Punjab 2674 4578 4940 5719 6487 7674 8392 9973 11106 12319 
21 ~=Rajasthan 1222 1978 2095 2310 3089 3241 4191 4511 5086 5220 
22 = Sikkim 1571 3023 3472 3886 4241 4686 5063 5416 - - 
23 TamiNadu 1498 2620 2885 3374 3782 4370 5076 5878 6663 7352 
24 ‘Tripura 1297 2027 2174 2403 3011 3190 3365 3674 3781 - 
25 UttarPradesh _ 1278 1999 2157 2360 2724 3031 3521 3979 4273 4744 
? Provisional. 
Q_ Quick estimates. 
- Not available. 
Note : Owing to differences in source material used, the figures for different States are not strictly comparable. 


Source : Directorates of Economics & Statistics of respective State Governments. 


1.9 INDEX NUMBERS OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


(Base: Trennium ending 1981-82 = 100 
Weight 1970-71 1980-81 1965-86 1963-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 14993.94° 1904-85" 
1 2 3 . 5 6 7 


A. Feodgrains 62.92 879 104.9 123.4 139.1 142.7 137.6 1443 150.2 133 
(a) Cereals 54.98 84.1 105.0 122.2 140.8 1442 146.4 146.9 153.0 157.7 
Rice 29.74 644 107.8 128.3 1479 148.4 150.2 1465 161.5 1632 
Wheat 14.45 67.7 103.2 133.7 141.6 1566 1582 162.5 170.0 166.0 
Coarse cereais 10.79 105.4 99.4 90.1 120.3 113.1 8o.4 127.0 106.7 104.8 
(b) Pulses 7.94 113.6 104.1 131.0 127.1 140.5 118.6 126.5 131.0 138.4 
Gram 3.07 126.3 105.4 140.7 102.5 1W2 1002 107.4 121.1 150.8 
B Non-foodgrains 37.08 626 97.4 413.0 149.7 756.3 158.8 163.7 168.3 178.1 
(a) Oilseeds 12.64 97.1 95.1 109.2 166.1 179.5 181.9 193.6 204.3 207.5 
Groundnut 5.60 101.8 83.4 85.4 135.1 125.3 118.3 142.6 130.5 137.6 
Rapeseed ar *irstard 2.41 97.2 113.0 131.4 202.2 256.3 287.3 235.4 261.1 268.4 
(b) Fibres 5.09 65.6 94.2 121.3 1446 128.2 126.5 144.8 137.0 1544 
Cction 4.37 63.4 93.2 116.0 151.9 130.9 123.2 151.6 142.8 161.0 
Jute 0.55 76.5 100.8 168.5 109.5 122.6 138.3 116.0 113.9 128.1 
NViesia 0.14 77.3 96.7 103.1 71.2 76.7 79.0 64.0 62.5 68.9 
(c) Plantation crops 2.29 73.2 76.0 102.4 131.6 144.9 146.1 146.6 157.7 157.7 
Tea 1.46 74.7 101.6 117.0 1284. 1323 125.5 125.5 125.5 125.5 
Coffee 0.44 79.1 85.1 88.0 85.0 122.3 129.5 116.2 149.7 140.7 
Rubber €.39 60.8 101.1 132.3 196.2 2176 242.0 259.7 287.3 2873 
qd) Others 
on Sugarcane 6.11 81.2 98.8 109.2 144.4 154.3 162.6 145.9 147.0 1735 
Tobacco 1.12 75.5 100.2 91.9 114.9 115.8 121.7 124.2 1172 1223 
Potatoes 2.09 50.2 103.9 4111.9 158.6 163.3 176.0 163.6 186.8 182.7 
C. ALLCOMMODITIES 160.90 35.9 102.1 119.5 143.0 148.4 145.5 151.5 156.9 164.1 
SS snes 
* Provisional. 


Source : Directorate of Economics & Statistics, Department of Agriculture & Cooperation. 
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1.40 INDEX NUMBERS OF AREA UNDER PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(Base: Triennium ending 1981-82 = 100) 


re ee 


1970-71 1980-81 1985-86 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94° 1994-05" 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
A. Foodgrains 97.9 99.8 100.9 99.9 100.7 96.0 97.0 96.7 97.3 
96.8 96.5 06.4 
(a) Cereals 97.9 100.1 99.5 99.2 99.1 95.4 
Rice 93.6 100.2 102.6 105.2 106.5 106.4 104.2 106.1 1054 
Wheat 82.2 100.4 103.6 105.9 108.9 104.8 110.8 113.3 1155 
Coarse cereals 110.1 99 9 94.2 90.0 86.7 79.8 82.2 78.3 7786 
78 1018 
b) Pulses 98.0 98.6 107.3 102.9 108.4 99.0 98.2 9 
; Gram 109.5 92.1 109.3 90.6 105.3 78.2 90.4 89.1 101.7 
B.  Non-foodgrains 91.1 99.4 104.2 115.8 120.0 124.7 123.2 126.8 125.7 
(a) Oilseeds 94.2 98.5 103.3 118.8 122.9 130.4 127.6 133.3 1204 
Groundnut 102.8 95.4 100.0 122.2 116.6 121.7 114.6 116.8 1112 
Rapeseed and 
mustard 84.8 102.2 98.9 123.5 143.7 162.9 153.9 156.3 154.9 
(b) Fibres 94.6 98.8 97.5 92.7 91.1 94.4 91.2 88.4 95.4 
Cotton 4 95.1 97.7 94.1 96.1 92.9 95.7 94.2 91.4 99.0 
Jute 86.4 108.5 132.2 78.1 89.7 101.0 83.8 80.1 66.7 
Mesta 93.1 101.1 97.9 64.4 67.1 67.0 58.0 53.6 54.1 
(c) Plantation crops 79.8 89.8 94.8 117.0 122.5 121.9 129.5 131.7 131.7 
Tea 93.2 100.5 105.3 109.7 110.3 110.5 110.5 110.5 1105 
Coffee 64.8 100.6 115.1 99.9 111.1 99.9 120.4 120.4 124 
Rubber . 73.0 100.4 115.3 149.3 158.2 167.6 176.1 184.9 184.9 
(d) Others 
Sugarcane 91.5 94.4 100.8 121.7 130.4 136.0 126.4 121.1 135.0 
Tobacco 101.5 102.5 90.2 93.9 93.3 97.0 95.1 87.4 88.9 
Potatoes 62.2 100.6 115.9 129.2 128.6 141.6 144.8 143.9 149.7 
C. ALLCOMMODITIES 96.3 99.7 101.6 103.5 105.2 102.6 103.1 103.7 103.9 


ee 


* Provisional. 


Source : Directorate of Economics & Statistics, Department of Agriculture & Cooperation. 
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1.11 INDEX NUMBERS OF YIELD OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 


(Base: Tnennium ending 1981-82 = 100) 


1970-71 1980-81 1985-86 1989-90 1990-91 1991-02 1982-93 1993-04 * 19-85" 


2 3 4 5 6 7 S . wv 
eee meen amma Te 
A. Foodgrains 93.2 105.1 120.6 135.5 137.8 136.5 142.0 146.5 1808 
(a) Cereals 89.9 104.9 120.5 137.3 139.3 138.8 1442 148.5 1582 
Rice 90.2 107.7 125.0 140.6 140.2 141.1 140.6 152.1 1648 
Wheat 82.4 102.8 129.0 133.7 143.8 150.9 146.7 150.0 1610 
Coarse cereals 97.0 100.2 949 1326 128.8 109.9 152.3 132.6 132.3 
(>) Pulses 114.4 106.6 121.3 122.9 128.1 120.2 126.7 132.2 1338 
a Gram 115.3 114.3 128.7 113.1 123.6 128.2 118.8 136.0 1484 
A B. Non-foodgrains 91.4 99.2 108.3 126.7 128.0 123.9 130.2 132.5 138 
(a) Oilseeds 102.2 96.8 102.2 127.0 132.1 124.7 135.6 135.3 1445 
Groundnut 99.0 87.5 85.4 110.5 107.4 97.2 124.6 1118 1738 
Rapeseed and Mustard 114.7 110.6 132.8 163.8 178.3 176.4 152.9 167.0 1862 
(b) Fibres 69.5 95.1 123.5 155.4 139.9 135.0 1578 154.1 160.7 
Cotton 66.7 95.4 123.3 158.0 140.8 135.0 160.9 156.2 162.7 
Jute 88.6 92.9 1275 140.1 136.6 137.0 138.4 142.2 1478 
Mesta 83.1 95.6 105.3 110.5 114.3 117.8 110.4 1166 1272 
(c) Plantation crops 86.8 84.6 104.8 114.9 122.2 123.7 118.7 126.1 126.1 
Tea 80.2 101.1 111.2 117.1 119.8 113.6 113.6 113.6 1136 
Coffee 122.0 84.6 76.5 85.1 110.2 129.7 96.5 124.3 1™3 
Rubber 83.2 100.7 114.8 131.4 137.5 1444 1475 155.4 1554 
(d) Others 
88.8 104.6 108.3 118.7 118.3 119.5 9715.5 121.4 = 
Tobacco 74.4 97.7 101.9 122.4 124.0 125.5 1307 134.1 & 
Potatoes 80.7 103.4 ——s- 8B.6 122.8 127.0 124.3 113.0 120.8 128.7 
Cc. ALLCOMMODTTIES 92.6 102.9 116.0 131.9 133.8 131.1 137.0 1406 145.7 
* Provisional. 


. Source : Directorate of Economics & Statistics, Department of Agriculture & Cooperation. 
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1.12 PRODUCTION OF MAJOR CROPS 


(In milion: units) 
Gapup/Cormmodity Unk 1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 1980-61 1085-66 1980-00 1990-01 1991-92 1992-03 1993-94" 1984-05" 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 3 


1084 1206 1504 1710 1764 1684 179.5 1843 101.1 


F Toanes 50.8 82.0 
“oon Tonnes NA NA 68.9 77.7 85.2 101.0 99.4 916 1015 1004 1006 
Ra Tonnes NA NA 39.5 51.9 65.2 70.0 77.0 76.8 78.0 83.9 90.5 
Cereals Tonnes 42.4 69.3 966 119.0 137.4 158.2 162.1 1564 1666 1709 177.0 
Khari Tonnes NA NA 65.0 73.9 80.7 95.5 94.0 87.2 95.8 95.0 8 
Rabi Tonnes NA NA 31.6 45.1 56.4 62.7 68.1 69.2 70.8 75.9 61.2 
Pulses Tonnes 8.4 12.7 11.8 10.6 13.4 12.8 14.3 12.0 12.8 13.3 14.1 
Khert Tonnes NA NA 3.9 3.8 46 5.5 5.4 4.4 5.6 5.4 48 
Rad Tonnes NA NA 7.9 6.8 8.8 7.3 8.9 7.6 7.2 7.9 9.3 
lee Tonnes 20.6 34.6 42.2 53.6 63.8 73.6 74.3 74.7 72.9 80.3 61.2 
Knert Tonnes NA NA 39.5 50.1 59.4 65.9 66.3 66.4 65.3 70.7 714 
Rati Tonnes NA NA 2.7 3.5 4.4 a 8.0 8.3 7.6 9.6 0.6 
Wheat Tonnes 6.5 11.0 23.8 36.3 47.1 49.8 55.1 55.7 57.2 59.8 65.5 
Jowar Tonnes 5.5 9.8 8.1 10.4 10.2 12.9 11.7 8.1 12.8. 114 92 
Khert Tonnes NA NA 5.8 7.5 7.3 9.2 8.3 5.7 9.4 7.3 6.1 
abl Tonnes NA NA 2.3 2.9 2.9 3.7 3.4 2.4 3.4 4.1 3.1 
Mauze Tonnes 1.7 4.1 7.5 7.0 6.6 9.7 9.0 8.1 10.0 9.6 9.1 
Bare Tonnes 2.6 3.3 8.0 5.3 3.7 6.6 6.9 4.7 8.9 5.0 72 
Gam Tonnes 3.6 6.3 5.2 4.3 5.8 4.2 5.4 4.1 44 5.0 62 
Tur Tonnes 1.7 21 1.9 2.0 2.4 oF 2.4 2.1 2.3 2.7 22 
Olteeets** Tonnes 5.2 7.0. 96 9.4 10.8 16.9 18.6 18.6 20.1 215 21.4 
Knerd Tonnes NA NA 7.6 5.0 6.0 9.6 9.8 9.3 12.0 12.3 11.9 
Rats Tonnes NA NA 2.6 44 4.8 7.3 8.8 9.3 8.1 9.2 05 
Groundnut Tonnes 3.5 4.8 “t ° ~6p 5.1 8.1 7.5 7.1 8.6 7.8 8.3 
Kner Tonnes NA NA NA 3.7 3.7 6.1 5.1 5.0 6.7 5.7 62 
Rabi Tonnes NA NA NA 1.3 1.4 2.0 2.4 2.1 1.9 2.1 21° 
Rapeased and mustard Tonnes 0.8 1.4 2.0 2.3 2.7 4.1 5.2 5.9 4.8 5.3 5.9 
Sugercane Tonnes 57.1 1100 1264 1542 170.7 2256 2410 2540 2280 2297 2584 
Cotten Baes@ 3.0 5.6 4.8 7.0 8.7 11.4 9.8 9.7 11.4 10.7 121 
Jute and Mesta Bales+ 3.3 5.3 6.2 8.2 12.6 8.3 9.2 10.3 8.6 8.4 05 
Jute Bales+ 3.3 41 4.9 6.5 10.9 7.4 7.9 8.9 7.5 7.3 83 
Mesta Baes+ NA 1.1 1.3 1.7 1.8 1.2 1.3 1.4 1.1 1.1 12 
Plartatier creps 
Tea Tonnes 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.6 0.7 0.7 0.7° 0.7 NA 
Coffee Tonnes Neg. Neg. 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 0.2 NA 
Rubber Tonnes 
Neg. Neg. 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 NA 
Potatoes Tonnes ‘7 27 4.8 9.7 10.4 14.8 15.2 16.4 15.2 17.6 NA 


. Provisional. NA: Not available. 


Inckade groundnut, rapeseed & mustard, sesarnum, linseed, castorseed, nigerseed, safflower, sunflower and soyabean. 
@ Gee @170Kgs. + Bale of 180 Kgs. Neg. Negligible. 
Souree : Directorate of Economics & Statistics, Department.of Agriculture & Cooperation. 
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1.13 "GROSS AREA UNDER MAJOR CROPS 


1960-61 


1970-71 1960-61 1965-66 1960-60 1900-01 Whee 19e8es 1s988er eer 
ee eee eee eee eee ee ee 
— = | ws se ws wm? ue ms a: Seer 

Khart we ww 82.3 83.2 618 614 we 76.0 772 Tes 760 
Rabi we NA 42.0 43.5 462 ao 4 470 450 452 so ats 
Cereass 78.2 92.0 101.6 104.2 103.6 103.3 103.2 We > 100.8 100.5 TEs 
Khart we 729 728 70.8 ows 6.3 bee 5 648 oes 
Rabi ow 28.9 314 32.8 33.4 33.9 as «3 Be me 
Pulses 19.1 23.6 22.6 225 24.4 23.4 24.7 225 24 222 a 
Khart a NA 9.5 10.4 11.0 115 11.5 112 114 108 10.6 
Rabi La we 13.1 12.1 13.4 11.9 13.2 113 11.0 113 128 
Rice 0.8 w.1 376 40.1 41.1 422 42.7 427 418 425 #2 
Khari NA we 36.0 38.4 392 3.3 38.7 38.6 38.9 38.1 me 
Rabi a MA 1.6 1.7 1.9 2.9 3.0 3.1 29 34 34 
Wheat 9.8 12.9 18.2 22.3 23.0 23.5 242 23.3 46 2.1 ae 
JOW at 15.6 18.4 174 15.8 16.1 148 144 12.4 13.0 12.7 17 
Khari! _ NA 10.9 10.2 9.6 8.8 8.6 74 74 66 62 
Rabi NA NA 6.5 5.6 6.5 6.0 5.8 48 5.4 5.8 6s 
Maize 3.2 44 ‘5.8 6.0 5.8 5.9 5.9 5.9 6.0 60 6.1 
Baya 9.0 11.5 12.9 14.7 10.6 10.9 10.5 10.0 10.6 6.6 1 
Gram 7.6 9.3 7.8 6.6 7.8 6.5 7.5 5.6 6.56 64 73 
Tur 2.2 2.4 2.7 2.8 3.2 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.6 38 te 
Ollseeds ™ 10.7 13.8 16.6 17.6 19.0 28 24.1 25.9 25.3 268 za 
Khari Me NA 10.8 10.2 11.5 13.9 14.0 154 15.0 #3 “7 
Rabi we NA 5.8 7.4 7.5 8.9 10.1 10.8 10.3 104 we 
Groundnut 4.5 6.5 7.3 6.8 7.1 8.7 8.3 6.7 6.2 as {3 
. Khari MA NA NA 5.9 6.2 74 68 7.3 68 Ta 
Rabi Lal NA NA 0.9 0.9 1.3 1.5 1.4 13 1s 14 
Rapeseed and mustard 2.1 2.9 3.3 41 4.0 5.0 5.8 66 6.2 62 6s 
Sugarcane 1.7 2.4 2.8 2.7 2.8 3.4 3.7 3.8 ae es 
Gotton 5.9 7.6 7.6 7.8 7.8 7.7 74 7.7 78 Le Le 
es 
Mesta 0.6 0.9 1.1 1.3 1.5 6.9 1.0 1.9 68 os 
sg 0.6 0.6 0.8 0.9 1.2 6.7 0.8 6.8 0.7 a7 ar 
Masta NA 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.2 0.2 0.2 62 62 62 
Tea (Total area) 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 0.4 O4 04 Lael s 
0.1 NA 0.2 0.2 02 0.2 Lal - 
Coffee (Plucked area) 0.1 ; 03 63 es ~~ 
Rubber (Tapped area) Sieg 0.1 0.1 0.2 0.2 63 
Potatoes 0.2 0.4 0.5 0.7 0.8 6° 68 18 1.4 “ft Lal 


NA : Not avaiable. Neng — Menglagnte 
+? Inctude groundnut, rapeseed & mustard, sesamum. linseed, castorseed, nigermeed, saliurar, qawiuwe end eayubean. 
Source . Directorate of Economics & Statistics, Depertment of Agriculture & Cooperation. 


Group/Commodity 
1 


Foodgrains 
Kharif 
Rabi 


Cereals 
Kharif 
Rabi 


Pulses 
Kharif 
Rabi 


Rice 
Kharif 
Rabi 

Wheat 


Jowar 
Kharif 
Rabi 


Maize 
Bajra 


Gram 
Tur 


Oilseeds “* 
Kharif 
Rabi 


Groundnut 
Kharif 
Rabi 


Rapeseed and mustard 
Sugarcane (tonnes/hect.) 
Cotton 
Jute and mesta 

Jute 

Mesta 
Plantation crops 

Tea 


Coffee 
Rubber 
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1.14 YIELD PER HECTARE OF MAJOR CROPS 


(Kg / hectare) 


1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 1985-86 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94° 1994-05" 


Bie a 8 Ss ee 
710 872 1023 1175 1349 1380 1382 1457 1501 1547 
NA 837 933 1042 1241 1231 1174 192 1324 1341 
NA 942 1195 1410 1544 1635 1751 1725 1787 1864 
753 949 1142 1323 1530 1571 1574 1654 1701 1763 
NA 892 1015 1140 1366 1357 1305 1440 1465 1488 
NA 1093 1434 1718 1875 2010 2126 2068 2132 2280 
539 524 473 547 549 578 533 573 598 609 
NA 410 361 412 480 471 393 495 492 Se 
NA 607 571 658 616 672 672 654 701 73% 
1013 1123 1336 1552 1745 1740 1751 1744 1888 1921 
NA 1100 1303 1514 1677 1670 1676 1677 1807 1840 
NA 1625 2071 2329 2678 2671 2720 2653 2816 2637 
851 1307 1630 2046 2121 2281 2394 2327 2380 2553 
533 466 660 633 869 814 655 - 982 898 783 
NA 533 737 761 1053 969 757 1230 1065 970 
NA 354 520 447 604 582 496 632 704 570 
926 1279 1159 1146 1632 1518 1376 1676 1602 1493 
286 622 458 joe 610 658 465 836 521 707 
674 663 657 742 652 712 739 684 783 655 
&49 709 689 767 763 673 588 652 762 651 
507 579 532 570 742 771 719 797 799 648 
NA 649 492 516 691 698 604 804 759 810 
NA 449 588 651 22 872 886 786 860 900 
745 834 736 719 930 904 818 1049 941 1042 
NA NA 629 602 824 751 687 969 813 948 
NA NA jad 1549 1532 1611 1501 1473 1624 1495 
467 594 S6U 674 831 904 895 776 847 he 
46 48 58 60 65 65 66 Sal 67 6 
125 106 152 197 252 225 216 257 249 280 
1049 1032 1130 1524 1646 1634 1662 1658 1713 1803 
1183 1186 1245 1710 1879 1833 1837 1857 1907 1963 
742 684 828 910 956 988 1019 955 1008 1100 
971 1182 1491 1641 1729 1770 1678 NA NA NA 
448 NA 624 570 566 732 NA NA NA NA 
354 653 788 898 1029 1076 1130 1154 NA NA 
7 io 13 12 16 16 16 1S NA NA 


Potatoes (tonnes/hect.) 


sf Provisional. 


NA : Not available. 


** Include groundnut, rapeseed and mustard, sesamum, linseed, castorseed, nigerseed, safflower, sunflower and soyabean. 


Source : Directorate of Economics & Statistics, Department of Agriculture & Cooperation. 


1.15 STATE-WISE PRODUCTION OF FOODGRAINS 


1969-80 To 1964-45 

(Thousand tonnes) 
ssn 
State Year Rice Wheat Coarse Total Total loi 
sss 
; 2 3 4 : 6 ; : 
Andhra Pradesh 1989-90 9959 1 8.5 2122.2 12089 8 682.0 127718 
1990-91 9654.0 90 1971.1 11634.1 695 5 12329.6 
1991-92 9249.4 6.8 1657.4 10913.6 7918 117054 
1992-93 8792.2 76 2119.1 109189 739.0 116579 
1993-94" 9562.0 5.9 2008.6 11576.5 677.0 12253.5 
1994-95" 9221.0 63 1786.0 11013.3 636.5 11649.8 
Assam 1989-90 2794.8 875 178 2900.1 51.0 29511 
1990-91 3270.2 104.8 18.3 3393.3 485 34418 
1991-92 3197.2 111.2 175 3325.9 53.3 3379.2 
1992-93 3299.7 78.7 17.5 3395.9 511 3447.0 
1993-94° 3361.1 100.8 16.1 3478.0 57.0 3535.0 
1994-05" ' 3300.1 103.6 17.1 3420.8 504 ote 
Bihar 1989-90 6348.9 3270.2 1379.3 10998 4 835.9 11834.3 
1990-91 6563.5 3560.4 1219.2 11343 1 9158 12258.9 
1991-92 4753.2 3594.3 1440.5 9788 0 850.4 10638 4 
1992-93 3641.2 3449.5 1298.4 8389 1 693.3 9082 4 
1993-94" 6108.5 4356.7 1575.4 120406 735.5 127761 
1994-05" 6168.4 4274.0 1599.3 12041.7 810.5 128522 
Gujarat 1989-90 817.3 1101.7 2301.4 4220.4 567.4 47878 
1990-91 791.1 1443.7 1982.1 4216.9 626.6 4843.5 
1991-92 690.6 905.7 1403.5 2999 8 393.7 3393.5 
1992-93 829.6 1360.2 2571.8 47616 648.1 5409.7 
1993-94" 838.6 928.2 1473.1 3239.9 538.1 3778.0 
1994-95” 942.1 1962.4 1823.9 47284 5185 5246.9 
Haryana 1989-90 1698.0 5913.0 612.0 8223.0 4286 86516 
1990-91 1834.0 6440.0 747.0 9021.0 540.2 9561.2 
1991-92 1812.0 6502.0 509.0 8823.0 270.2 9093.2 
1992-93 1869.0 7083.0 969.0 99210 330.2 10251.2 
1993-94" 2057.0 7231.0 4970 9785.0 469 6 102546 
1994-95" 2227.0 7303.0 970.0 10500.0 493.6 10083.6 
07 1368 8 

Himachal Pradesh 1989-90 94.5 543.7 719.9 1358.1 1 
1990-91 106.5 601.7 7125 1420.7 13.5 1434.2 
1991-92 103.0 595 8 6276 1326.4 13.1 1339.5 
1992-93 110.3 593.5 687.0 1390.8 12.2 1403.0 
1993-94° 101.9 4126 706.2 1220.7 86 1229.3 
1994-95" 1122 4126 672.6 1197.4 10.3 1207.7 
ammu & Kashmir 549.2 262.2 470.0 1281.4 23.9 1305.3 
: . eee 555.1 297.4 466 6 1319.1 24.5 1343.6 
1991-92 550.1 308.0 526 5 1384 6 206 1405.2 
1992-93 508.8 3473 509.6 1365.7 18.1 1383.8 
1993-94" 507.0 352.1 576.7 1435.8 19.2 1455.0 
1994-95" 507.0 352.1 576.7 14358 19.2 1455.0 
1989-90 893 4095 9 6562 1 5450 71074 
er 1990-91 9008.3 124.8 3307 4 58475 $51.7 6390.2 
2826.1 142.1 42929 7261.1 665 9 7927 0 
apes 3068.7 158.1 4709.2 7936 0 562.6 8498 6 
ll 3182.8 1920 4654 2 8029 0 630 3 8650 3 
190895 3190.1 1718 4268.1 7808.0 6252 87332 


1.18 STATE-WISE PRODUCTION OF FOODGRAINS 


1989-90 To 1994-95 

(Thousand tonnes) 

i 
Wheat Coarse Total Total Total 

State Year Rice pie coreais pulses foodgrains 
ee re TE ZEEE 
ee Sw — ——EE SS  CO”*C*«C 
a 1989-90 1073.8 ° 6.0 1079.6 7 pr 

1990-91 1086.6 : 6.3 1092.9 : : 
1991-92 1060.3 - 6.3 1066.6 16.7 1083.3 
t 

1992-93 1084.8 . 5.6 1090.4 20.0 11494 

1993-94° 1004.0 TA 1011.1 33.0 1044.1 

1994-05" 962.7 - 7.0 960.7 33.0 1002.7 

4492.5 4119.7 3729.0 12341.2 2505.5 14846.7 

Seeeare Pradesh preciped 5738.1 5832.6 3223.1 14893.8 3103.9 1797.7 
1991-92 5248.5 5138.0 2329.2 12715.7 2792.4 15508.1 

1992-93 5262.9 5282.9 3466.1 13991.9 2898.2 16890.1 

1993-94* 5963.1 6766.6 3132.9 15862.6 3264.6 191272 

1994-95” 5999.0 7164.7 2124.1 152878 3572.0 188508 

Maharashtra 1989-90 2318.8 907.1 8281.4 11507.3 174AS 13241.8 
1990-91 2313.7 918.7 7507.9 10740.3 1443.9 12184.2 

1991-92 2100.2 625.7 4707.3 7433.2 932.6 8365.8 

1992-93 2363.8 797.6 9054.3 12215.7 1829.1 140448 

1993-94" 2484.4 1055.9 7836.8 11377.1 2205.3 13582.4 

1994-05" 2397.5 11112 6320.2 9628.9 1688.3 118272 

Manipur 1989-90 245.1 - 14.9 260.0 - 260.0 
1990-91 274.2 - 11.4 285.6 : 285.6 

1991-92 340.5 : 9.6 350.1 - 350.1 

1992-93 269.3 : 8.1 2774 - 2774 

1993-94° 348.8 - 7.8 356.6 : 356.6 

1994-95" 3448 - 10.3 3549 : 354.9 

Meghalaya 1989-90 116.7 5.9 26.0 148.6 2.4 151.0 
1990-91 119.8 5.9 26.3 152.0 2.4 1544 

1991-92 121.1 5.6 26.2 152.9 2.4 155.3 

1992-93 114.0 6.2 22.6 142.8 2.4 145.2 

1993-94" 117.8 6.6 22.5 1469 2.5 149.4 

1994-05" 118.5 6.4 22.9 1475 24 1902 

Nagakand 1989-90 150.0 . 20.0 170.0 9.2 179.2 
1990-91 152.2 1.3 28.2 181.7 12.0 193.7 

1891-92 154.0 1.6 33.0 188.6 15.0 203.6 

1992-93 176.0 0.3 44.9 221.2 7.5 228.7 

1993-94" 180.0 1.0 37.0 218.0 10.0 228.0 

1994-05" 174.0 1.0 37.0 212.0 10.0 2220 

Orissa 1989-90 6284.0 64.9 507.9 6856.8 1116.6 7973.4 
1990-91 5275.3 55.6 525.6 5856.5 ~ 1085.8 6942.3 

1991-92 6659.7 56.5 423.9 7140.1 1132.9 8273.0 

1992-93 5387.7 7.5 151.5 5546.7 362.4 5909.1 

1993-94* 6816.3 5.0 169.9 6791.2 498.6 7289.8 

1994-65" 63532 5.6 30.1 6878.9 563.8 T2425 

Punjab 1989-90 6697.0 11681.0 508.5 18886.5 99.1 18985.6 
1990-91 6535.0 42155.0 450.3 19140.3 108.4 19248.7 

1991-92 6755.0 12295.0 505.2 19555.2 79.6 19634.8 

1992-93 7002.0 12369.0 561.1 19932.1 748 20006.7 

1993-94" 7642.0 13377.0 4773 21496.3 80.7 21577.0 

1994-95" 7703.0 13542.0 481.3 217283 90.5 218468 
— ee eee ee 


W) 


1.18 STATE-WISE PRODUCTION OF FOODGRAINS 


1989-90 To 1994-95 
__-- kVA enon Renee eee ed 
= Rice 
a = Se 
SC 
Rajasinan 4 outs bees 
wanes 151.1 . i 
1990-91 ' 3400.1 7 
142.1 ' 3826 2 
—s 119.5 anns Ps serT a 1155.6 
17 4478.4 ’ 9215.7 ; 8532.9 
1993-94" —_ 51478 2466.5 7064.4 eres 10834 .5 
1994-05" be 3459.5 — 10021 2 — 7981.3 
Tam Nadu 56128 4 5083.7 shod 11479.1 
1989-90 aaeal S486 orees 1071.1 seamed 
1990-9 1988.6 
1991 . 5782.4 0.1 1415.6 117002 
ae 6596.3 0.2 1307.3 nere.¢ 4118 
1993-94" 6805.7 0.2 13176 yose.8 3482 7890.8 
0.1 7914.1 7438.1 
1084 6749.8 1209.5 3312 
Tripura . ” 12 7981 . 342.7 8358.0 
1989-90 ps anal 91454 ae 8257.5 
1990-91 py 6.6 ‘ ose14 
1991-92 4745 6.9 a 465.7 e 
1992-03 poy 4.7 +2 509.8 62 4718 
1993-94" 493.2 9.1 17 480.4 63 516.0 
1904-05" 493.2 7.8 16 4489 65 486.7 
Uttar Pradesh 78 18 502.6 a2 455.4 
wanes anne wih 502.8 a 508.1 
1991 10280.3 oe 4392.1 31 _ 
1902-03 pokes 20720 4 —e 12000 2 — 33086 5 
9709.3 3358.8 2771.9 
1993-94" Guana 19814.3 #1870 32900.6 2522 1 35671.1 
1904-05" 101238 20872.4 98495 33710.6 2526.9 35621.7 
West Bengal 02 3605 6 34682.0 2516.0 362375 
peony 10436.5 — 151.4 11644.0 
11954.2 110.1 : 2119 ; 
1992-93 ssaand 557.5 1606 11076.8 193.1 —_ 
1993-94" 121109 587.3 1576 12681.3 174.7 ea 
Testes 12434 632.1 187.0 t2eens 198.6 od 
Sikkim a 744.5 po 12830.0 v4 12388. 
1982-90 “ : 133728 2 131006 
1990-91 Pete 20.3 — 195265 
1997-92 7-4 0.6 poy 109.0 sa 
1992-93 on 14.2 po 113.9 4 127.7 
1993-94" 20. oo 59.9 or 64 1008 
1994-05" 20.7 144 oa 04.7 s 106.5 
Arunach 20.7 14.4 peed 95.7 s 1015 
al Pradesh : 1 60.9 05.7 5.5 101.2 
989-90 44 
1990-91 saan 64 as 100.1 
1991-92 1a. 6.7 65.1 209.4 : 
1992-93 4 68 ' 2143 200 4 
, 116.9 | 65.4 21 a 218.5 
1993-94" Hy 6.4 65.8 os 45 216 
Goa ‘ 65 64.1 —y4 4 2732.0 
1990-91 poy as . ws 
1991-92 137 2 3.8 bee 1418 
1993-94" eae & : 43 2.0 514 
1994-07" ~~ . 144.7 147.4 
137.2 3.6 1414 m4 449.3 
Mizoram _— ‘ 38 1444 7 : 1485 
989 58.2 . 1. 
wooo! @3.8 9.1 es a 
1991-92 "6 11.1 49 ave 69.0 
1992-93 ae 123 933 + ais 
1093.94* O87 12.9 069 ~ 2 
1994-05" 100.2 : by 110.9 . 1088 
Ali india : 14.7 1949 oo 120.7 
1989-90 735728 ‘ - 1%8 
1990-91 mn A ses 3756.5 1581788 
1991-92 yanv7 ss 134.5 32889.1 1824 12857 8 177038 4 
r 25 
S5ARO 5 0 14285 3 ; 
pom a 72067.7 $7210. sanebs — 120 canna 
1993-94" ac " 36590 .9 198868 47 1883732 
298.3 59840 3 20847.0 vd 178145 473482 
811579 as4ne 0 170955 .6 1334 8 ene 
303483 1780782 140987 1028 


* Provisional. 


Source . Directorate of Economics & Statistics, 


Oenartment of Acrimfturs & Cooperation. 


$-2% 
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1.16 PROGRESS OF SELECTED AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 


1991-92 1992-93 1993-04 1994-95 1995-06" 


Programme Unit 1970-71 1975-76 1980-81 1985-86 1989-90 1990-91 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 
High yielding Million 
varieties hectares 
Paddy - 5.6 12.4 18.2 23.5 26.2 27.4 28.0 27.5 28.9 31.0 33.2 
Wheat P 6.5 13.5 16.1 19.1 20.3 21.0 20.5 21.7 22.0 23.2 23.2 
Maize . 0.5 1,3 1.6 1.8 2.3 2.6 2.8 2.6 2.7 3.4 3.5 
Jowar . 0.8 2.0 3.5 6.1 6.9 73 6.8 6.9 6.8 ae 9.0 
Bajra . 2.0 2.9 a7 5.0 5.6 §.7 5.4 5.6 5.1 5.4 6.9 
Ragi " . - - - 1.2 1.2 1.1 1.2 1.2 1.2 
Total HYV , 15.4 31.9 43.1 55.4 61.2 65.0 64.7 65.4 66.7 71.3 75.0 
Irrigated Area + : 38.0 45.3 54.1 62.4 68.6 70.8 728 74.5 76.2 778 79.9 
Major & medium rs 17.3 20.1 22.7 25.8 25.5 26.0 26.3 26.6 27.1 27.6 28.4 
Minor @ 4 20.7 25.2 31.4 36.6 43.1 448 46.5 479 49.1 50.2 51.5 
Soil conservation + 2 13.4 20.0 24.4 30.5 34.0 W449 35.7 36.5 37.3 38.28 39.3 
Fertiliser consumption _— Million 2.2 2.9 5.5 8.5 11.6 12.6 12.7 12.2 12.4 13.5 15.2 
tonnes 
Nitrogenous ‘ 15 2.1 3.7 8.7 7.4 8.0 8.0 8.4 8.8 9.5 10.5 
Phosphatic 7 0.5 0.5 1.2 2.0 3.0 3.2 3.3 2.9 de 2.9 3.6 
Potassic “4 0.2 0.3 0.6 0.8 1.2 1.3 1.4 0.9 0.9 1.1 1.1 
. Target 
@ The figures for minor irrigation indicate the net benefit after allowing for seepage. 
# Anticipated A 
+ Cumulative level at the end of the year. 


Note : For 1992-93, the figures are cumulative targets for HYV, irrigated area and fertilizer consumption. 


Sources : 1) Department of Agriculture & Cooperation. 
2) Ministry of Water'Resources. 


1.17 IRRIGATED AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS 


(Mithon nectares) 

1970-71 1960-61 1985-86 198687 1987-68 196889 198900 199091" 1991-927 19aRes 

: 2 3 4 5 6 7 . 9 10 "1 
Rice 14.3 16.4 17.7 18.1 17.0 19.1 19.4 19.2 19.9 10.6 
(38.4) (40.7) (42.9) (44.1) (43.6) (45.8) (46.1) (44.8) (46.6) (46 8) 

Jowar 0.6 0.8 0.7 0.8 08 0.8 0.9 0.9 08 08 
(3.6) (4.7) (4.5) (4.9) (4.9) (5.8) (6.3) (6.1) (6.5) 6.3) 

Bajra 0.5 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.8 0.6 0.7 06 0.7 06 
(4.0) (5.5) (5.1) (6.0) (8.4) (5.3) (6.3) (5.2) (6.5) (5.8) 

Maize 0.9 1.2 1.1 1.3 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.2 1.3 1s 
(15.9) (20.1) (18.7) (21.2) (21.2) (21.0) (20.8) (19.7) (22.4) (21.8) 

Wheat 9.9 15.6 17.3 17.7 178 19.1 18.8 19.4 19.5 20.7 
(54.3) 76.5 (74.6) (76.3) (76.8) (79.2) (80.3) (80.9) (83.5) (84.3) 

Barley 1.3 0.9 0.7 0.6 0.6 0.6 0.5 0.5 0.6 06 
(52.0) (50.6) (50.6) (52.0) (53.9) (54.6) (53.8) (54.6) (60.8) (60.8) 

Total cereals 28.1 35.8 38.3 39.5 38.4 418 419 419 43.0 438 
(27.6) (34.1) (36.7) (37.8) (38.7) (40.0) (40.7) (40.7) (43.1) (433) 

Total pulses 2.0 2.0 2.1 2.3 2.0 2.2 23 26 24 24 
(8.8) (9.0) (8.5) (9.6) (9.4) (9.3) (10.0) (10.2) (10.7) (10.4) 
Total foodgrain 30.1 37.9 40.4 418 40.5 43.9 44.3 445 45.5 463 
— (24.1) (29.7) (314) (326) (335) (344) (350) (34.7) (37.4) 87-1) 

Oilseed 1.1 2.3 3.4 3.4 4.3 5.0 5.2 5.6 66 64 
‘ (74) (445) ~—s (17.3) (179) (20.8) (22.3) (2-1) (2-1) KB) RBM) 

1.4 24 2.3 2.2 2.1 2.4 2.6 2.5 26 27 

= (17.3) 27.3 (30.2) (31.1) (32.0) (33.0) (34.2) (32.8) (33.3) (33.2) 
Sugarcane 1.9 2.4 2.6 2.8 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.6 38 


(72.4) (81.2) (84.5) (85.4) (85.8) © (86.2) (86.9) © (86.2) (87.9) = (87-8) 


Provisional. 


& in parenti represent percentages of irrigated area to total area under the crop. 
) inated area under olseeds denotes the area under groundnut, rapeseed & mustard, inseed, sesamum and others. 


Notes 
Source : Directorate of Economics & Statistics, Department of Agriculture & Cooperation. 


1.18 NET AVAILABILITY OF CEREALS AND PULSES 


Per capita net availabilty 
Year Cereals Pulses per day (grams) 
ee 
Population Net Net Change In Net Net Cereals Pulses Total 
(million) production imports Government availability = availability 
(million (milion , stocks (Col. 3+4-5) (million 
tonnes) tonnes) (million (million tonnes) 
a el ee 
— eC i ee eee 
1951 : 40.1 4.1 +)0.6 44.3 8.0 334.2 60.7 394, 
1952 ara 40.7 3.9 pee: 44.0 8.0 325.4 59.1 pre 
1953 375.6 45.5 2.0 (-)0.5 48.0 8.6 349.9 62.7 ph 
1954 382.4 53.6 0.8 (+)0.2 54.2 9.7 388.1 69.7 
1955 389.7 51.7 0.6 (-)0.8 53.1 10.1 372.9 4 444.0 
1956 397.3 50.4 1.4 (-)0.6 52.4 10.2 360.4 70.3 430.7 
1957 405.5 52.8 3.6 (+)0.9 55.5 10.6 375.3 71.8 447.1 
1958 414.0 49.5 3.2 (-)0.3 52.9 8.8 350.3 58.5 408.8 
1959 423.1 57.4 3.9 (+)0.5 60.8 11.6 393.4 74.9 468.3 
1960 432.5 57.1 5.1 (+)1.4 60.8 10.4 384.1 65.5 449.6 
1961 442.4 60.9 3.5 (-)0.2 64.6 11.1 399.7 69.0 468.7 
1962 452.2 61.8 3.6 (-)0.4 65.8 10.2 398.9 62.0 460.9 
1963 462.0 60.2 4.6 (-)Neg. 64.8 10.1 384.0 59.8 443.8 
1964 472.1 61.8 6.3 (-)1.2 69.3 8.8 401.0 51.0 452.0 
1965 482.5 67.3 7.4 (+)1.1 73.7 10.8 418.5 61.6 480.1 
1966 493.2 54.6 10.3 (+)0.1 64.8 8.7 359.9 48.2 408.1 
1967 504.2 57.6 8.7 (-)0.3 66.6 7.3 361.8 39.6 401.4 
1968 515.4 72.6 5.7 (+)2.0 78.2 10.6 404.1 56.1 460.2 
1969 527.0 73.1 3.8 (+)0.5 76.5 9.1 397.8 47.3 445.1 
1970 538.9 76.8 3.6 (+)1.1 79.3 10.2 403.1 51.9 455.0 
1971 551.3 84.5 2.0 (+)2.6 84.0 10.3 417.6 51.2 468.8 
1972 563.9 82.3 05 (-)4.7 86.5 9.7 419.1 47.0 466.1 
1973 576.8 76.2 3.6 (-)0.3 80.1 8.7 380.5 41.1 421.6 
1974 590.0 82.8 5.2 (-)0.4 88.4 8.8 410.4 408 451.2 
1975 603.5 78.6 7.5 (+}5.6 80.6 8.8 365.8 39.7 405.5 
1976 617.2 94.5 0.7 (+)10.7 84.4 11.4 373.8 50.5 424.3 
1977 631.3 87.3 0.1 (-)1.6 89.0 10.0 386.3 43.3 429.6 
1978 645.7 100.1 0.8 (-)0.3 99.6 10.7 422.5 45.5 468.0 
1979 660.3 104.8 0.3 (+)0.4 104.1 10.8 431.8 44.7 4765 
1980 675.2 88.5 -0.5 (-)5.8 93.8 7.6 379.5 30.9 410.4 
1981 688.5 104.1 0.5 (-)0.2 104.8 9.4 417.3 37.5 4548 
1982 703.8 106.6 1.6 (+)1.3 106.8 10.1 415.6 39.2 454.8 
1983 718.9 103.0 4.1 (+)2.7 104.4 10.4 397.8 39.5 437.3 
1984 734.5 122.0 2.4 (+)7.4 117.4 11.3 437.8 41.9 479.7 
1985 750.4 116.9 0.3 (+)2.7 113.9 10.5 415.6 38.4 454.0 
4926 766.5 119.9 0.1 (-)1.6 121.5 12.3 442 43.9 478.1 
1987 782.7 115.2 04 (-)9.5 1244 10.4 435.4 36.4 4718 
1988 799.2 113.2 2.3 (-)4.6 120.1 10.7 4118 36.7 448.5 
1989 815.8 136.6 0.8 (+)2.6 134.7 12.5 452.6 41.9 494.5 
1 632.6 138.4 Neg. (+)6.2 132.3 12.5 435.3 41.1 476.4 
1991 851.7 141.9 0.6 "(-44 145.7 12.9 468.5 41.6 
: : “ d d 510.1 
1992” 867.8 136.8 -0.8 (-)1.6 137.6 10.9 434.5 34.3 468.8 
1993" 883.9 145.8 2.6 (+)10.4 138.0 11.2 427.9 34.8 462.7 
1994 899.9 149.6 0.5 (+)7.5 142.6 11.6 434.0 35.5 469.5 
1995" 916.0 154.9 ~ (-)0.6 156.5 124 aRA SD 37.0 501.9 
Saas esseisSsSssasissshisnisesinsssssssisssestetnsstssnsessisassnneis 
* Provisional. 
Neg. Negligible. 


Notes : 1. Mid-year population figures from 1971 to 1980 are based on projections made by the office of 
onwards are provisional and are worked out by taking 1991 Census sono population a a er 


2. Production figures relate to the agricultural year July-June: 1951 figures correspond to the ears 
: production of 1950-51 and so on for subsequent 

3. Net production has been taken as 87. a 

: p n as 87.5% of the gross production, 12.5% being provided for seeds, feed requirements and wasis. 


Figures in respect of change In stocks with traders and producers are not known 
Heap oo ~ gah adept - The estimates of net availability above should not, therefore, 


5. ~ The figures of net imports from 1981 onwards are based on imports and exports on Government of India account only 
- Source : Directorate of Economics & Statistics, Department of Agricutture & Cooperation. 


1.19 NET AVAILABILITY, PROCUREMENT AND 
PUBLIC DISTRIBUTION OF FOODGRAINS 


Year Net prod- Net 
Net Procure- Public 
uction of imports avaltabiity —ooaw. °c We ee 
foodgrains (milion of —» ae % * % 
(million tonnes (ramon of Col. 4 of Col. 2 of Col 4 
) tonnes) (mitiion tonnes ) tonnes) ionnes )# 
ee” ee Rc 
1 
Le tS a ee a Se a le 
1951 48.1 48 52.4 a 
1952 48.7 3.9 —- — oe 9.2 79 153 
1953 54.1 2.0 56.6 2 9 - ‘2 wa 
1954 3. 4.6 3.5 3.9 8.1 
we 63.3 08 63.9 14 22 1.3 22 34 
619 0.5 63.2 13 16 08 21 25 
1956 60.7 1.4 62.6 
1957 63.4 3.6 66.2 = t + =. ae 
. 3.1 5.4 0.5 47 
1958 58.3 3.2 618 0.5 
; 4.0 5.2 0.9 6.5 
1959 69.0 3.9. 72.3 1.8 5.2 5.4 2.6 72 
1960 67.5 5.1 71.2 1.3 49 72 1.9 69 
1961 72.0 3.5 75.7 0.5 4 
1962 72.1 3.6 76.1 0.5 : Pr 4 “14 
. 44 4.8 0.7 5.7 
1963 70.3 4.5 74.8 0.8 5.2 6.1 1.4 6.9 
1964 70.6 6.2 78.1 1.4 8.7 8.0 2.0 114 
1965 78.2 7.4 84.6 4.0 10.1 8.8 5.2 119 
1966 63.3 10.3 73.5 4.0 14 
1967 65.0 8.7 73.9 4.5 aa my - = 
1968 83.2 5.7 86.8 6. — - + 4 
1969 82.3 3.8 85.6 r" ry +4 94 
— m4 L ' 6.4 9.4 45 78 11.0 
, 3.6 89.5 6.7 88 4.0 7.7 8.9 
1971 94.9 2.0 94.3 8.9 78 2.1 93 83 
1972 92.0 (-)0.5 96.2 7.7 10.5 5 
(-)0 83 40.8 
1973 84.9 3.6 88.8 8.4 11.4 4 9.9 128 
1974 91.6 5.2 97.1 5.6 10.8 5.3 6.2 11.4 
1975 87.4 7.5 89.3 9.6 11.3 8.4 10.9 126 
1976 105.9 0.7 95.8 12.8 9.2 0.7 12.1 06 
1977 97.3 0.1 99.0 9.9 11.7 *0.1 10.4 18 
1978 110.6 (-)0.6 110.2 11.1 10.2 (-0.5 10.0 02 
1979 115.4 (-)0.2 114.9 13.8 11.7 (-0.2 12.0 10.2 
1980 96.0 (-)0.3 101.4 11.2 15.0 (-0.3 118 148 
1981 113.4 0.7 114.3 13.0 13.0 06 114 114 
1982 116.6 1.6 116.9 15.4 148 14 13.2 1286 
1983 113.3 4.1 114.7 15.6 16.2 3.5 13.7 14.1 
1984 133.3 24 128.6 18.7 13.3 18 14.0 104 
1985 127.4 (-)0.4 124.3 20.1 15.8 (-)0.3 158 12.7 
1986 131.6 0.5 133.8 19.7 173 0.4 15.0 12.9 
1987 125.5 (-)0.2 134.8 15.7 18.7 (-/0.1 125 13.8 
1988 122.8 3.8 180.8 14.1 186 2.9 115 14.2 
1989 148.7 1.2 147.2 18.9 16.4 0.8 12.7 11.4 
1990 149.7 1.3 144.8 24.0 16.0 0.9 16.0 110 
1991 154.3 (-)0.1 158.6 19.6 208 Neg. 12.7 13.1 
1992 147.3 (-)0.4 148.5 179 188 (03 122 12.7 
1993" 157.0 2.6 149.3 28.1 164 1.7 179 109 
1994" 161.2 0.5 154.2 26.0 14.0 0.3 16.4 01 
1995" 1672 = 167.8 225 15.3 _ 135 o1 


7 Provisional. 

Neg. Negligible. 

@ Net availability = Net production+Net imports - changes in Governmen' stocks 

4 includes quantities released under the Food for Work Programme during the years 1978 to 1990. 


Notes: Production figures reiate to agricultural year 1951 figures correspon {950-51 and so on 
Figures for procurement and public distribution relate to calender years 
Source . 1. Ministry of Food. = 


2. Directorate of Economics & Statistics Depariment of Agricu 


4.20 PER CAPITA AVAILABILITY OF CERTAIN IMPORTANT ARTICLES OF CONSUMPTION 


Cloth 
ET 
Total - Tea’ Coffee’ Electricity 
Edble# Vanaspati Sugar Cotton@@ Man-made 
Year oll @ wt (Nov.-Oct.) (metres) (metres) (metres) - (Gm.) “a 
i) 2 AO 
2 ee ee 
1955-56 25 0.7 5.0 14.4 NA NA 362.0 67.0 2.4°°* 
1960-61 3.2 0.8 4.8 13.8 1.2 15.0 296.0 os A | : 
1961-62 3.2 0.7 5.8 14.8 1.2 16.0 337.0 9. re 
1962-63 3.1 0.8 5.5 14.4 1.2 15.6 296.0 77.0 
1963-64 2.7 0.8 5.0 14.7 1.2 15.9 266.0 81.0 ; ; 
1964-65 3.6 0.8 5.1 15.2 1.6 16.8 343.0 76.0 
1965-66 2.7 0.8 5.7 14.7 1.7 16.4 346.0 72.0 48 
5.2 
1966-67 2.7 0.7 5.2 14.0 1.7 15.7 399.0 72.0 
1967-68 3.4 0.8 4.3” 13.6 2 15.3 339.0 69.0 5.7 
1968-69 2.6 0.9 5.0 14.4 1.9 16.3 376.0 73.0 6.0 
1969-70 3.0 0.9 6.1 13.6 2.0 15.6 430.0 62.0 6.5 
1970-71 3.5 1.0 7.4 13.6 2.0 15.6 401.0 68.0 7.0 
1971-72 3.0 1.1 6.8 12.4 2.2 14.6 426.0$ 65.0 7.3 
1972-73 2.4 1.0 6.2 13.2 2.0 15.2 458.0 69.0 7.3 
1973-74 3.4 0.8 6.1 12.0 1.9 13.9 492.0 64.0 8.1 
1974175 3.3 0.6 5.8 12.9 1.7 14.6 471.0 62.0 8.8 
1975-76 3.5 0.8 6.1 12.6 2.0 14.6 446.0 62.0 9.7 
1976-77 3.2 0.9 6.0 11.4 2.4 13.8 450.0 71.0 10.4 
1977-78 3.8 0.9 na 9.5 4.0 13.5 516.0 73.0 40.9 
1978-79 3.8 1.0 9.6 10.2 4.8 15.0 599.0 77.0 11.9 
1979-80 3.7 1.0 7.8 10.1 4.6 14.7 521.0 73.0 12.1 
1980-81: 3.8 1.2 7.3 11.0 3.7 14.7 511.0 74.0 13.5 
1981-82 5.1 1.3 8.2 10.2 4.2 14.4 466.0 79.0 15.1 
1982-83 4.5 1.3 9.0 9.9 3.7 13.6 525.0 82.0 17.0 
1983-84 5.8 1.2 10.5 10.8 4.0 148 519.0 76.0 18.3 
1984-85 5.5 1.3 10.7 10.6 3.9 145 576.0 72.0 21.0 
1985-86 5.0 1.3 11.1 13.6 5.4 19.0 589.0 71.0 22.9 
1986-87 5.0 1.2 11.4 15.2 6.6 21.8 545.0 76.0 25.1 
1987-88 5.8 1.2 11.7 14.0 6.9 21.0 592.0 72.0 28.2 
1988-89 5.3 1.2 12.1 15.0 8.0 23.0 612.0 79.0 30.9 
1989-90 5.3 1.1 12.3 146 8.1 22.7 571.0 65.0 36.1 
1990-91 5.5 1.0 12.7 15.1 9.0 24.1 612.0 59.0 38.2 
1991-92 5.6 1.0 13.0 13.7 9.2 22.9 655.0$ 64.0 41.9 
1992-93(P) 5.9 1.0 13.7 15.6 8.9 24.5 649.0 57.0 45.6 
1993-94(P) 6.0 1.0 12.4 15.9 10.3 26.2 664.0 NA 48.7 
1994-95(P) 6.5 1.0 13.0 15.1 10.6 25.7 667.0 NA NA 
P Provisional. 
NA _ Not available. 
@ eee ent of, rapeseed and mustard oll, sesamum oll, nigerseed oll, soyabean oll and sunflower oll but excludes oils for manufacture of 
vanaspaiti. 
@@ Data relate to calender year: figures for 1955 are shown against 1955-56 and so on. Figures for blended/mixed fabrics were not separately available prior 


to 1969. These have been included under man-made fibre fabrics after 1969. 

Figures up to 1971-72 relate to coffee season and are thereafter on calender year basis. The figures for 1972-73 correspond to 1973 and so on. 
**- From 1967-68 onwards sugar season from October to September. 

*** Relates to 1956. 


+ Relates to actual releases for domestic consumption. 
# Relates to financial year. 

## ~§=6©Relates to calender year. 

$ Revised 


Sources : 1. Directorate of Vanaspati, Vegetable Oils & Fats, Ministry of Civil Supplies & Public Distribution. 
2. Directorate of Sugar, Ministry of Food. 


3. Ministry of Textiles. 

4. Tea’ Board. 

5. Coffee Board. 

6. Central Electricity Authority, Department of Power. 


1.21 PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION OF FERTILIZERS 


(Thousand tonnes of nutnents) 
1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 1985-86 1989-90 1990-01 1991-92 1992-903 1993-94 1994-95" 1985-06" 


’ 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 y 10 11 2 
A Nitrogenous fertilizers 

Production 96 830 2164 4328 6747 6993 7301 7430 7231 7945 ess 

imports 399 477 1510 1680 523 414 566 1160 1564 1476" NA 

Consumption 210 1487 3678 5661 7386 7997 8046 8426 8789 9507 10754 
B =~ Phosphatic fertilizers 

Production 52 229 841 1428 1796 8=-_-:2052 2562 2306 1816 2493 a 

Imports : 32 452 816 1311 1016 967 746 722 380"* NA 

Consumption 53 462 1214 2005 3014 3221 3321 2842 2669 2932 
C.  Potassic fertilizers 

Imports : 20 120 797 903 1280 1328 1236 1082 880 1109"* NA 

Consumption 29 228 624 808 1168 1328 1361 884 908 1125 1351 
D. All fertilizers (NPK) 

Production 150 1059 3005 5756 8543 9045 9863 9736 9047 10438 11300 

Imports 419 629 2759 3399 3114 2758 2769 2988 3166 2965" NA 

Consumption 292 2177 5516 8474 11568 12546 12728 12152 12366 13564 15865 


* Anticipated. 


** Incorporates import of Urea in nutrients terms, the only controlled fertilizer imported on Government account. 
The details of import of P&K on private trade account are yet to be available. 


@ Target. 
Sources: 1) Ministry of Chemicals & Fertilizers, Department of Fertilizers. 


1.22 PRODUCTION OF MAJOR LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS AND FISH 


Milk Eggs Fish 

Year (Thousand tonnes) (Million) (Thousand tonnes) 
1 2 3 4 
1950-51 17000 1832 752 
1960-61 20000 2881 1160 
1968-69 21200 5300 1526 
1970-71 NA NA 1756 
1973-74 23200 7800 1958 
1980-81 31600 10100 2442 
1981-82 34300 10876 2464 
1982-83 35800 11454 2367 
1983-84 38800 12792 2506 
1984-85 41517 14252 2801 
1985-86 43979 16128 2876 
1986-87 46061 17310 2942 
1987-88 46671 17795 2959 
1988-89 48408 18874 3152 
mee? Soest 21101 3038 
1990-91 = 

, 55679 21983 4157 
1952 3 sran2 — oe 
1993-94" aa aus 4780 
EE nee EES! 
* Provisional. AA Anticipated Achievement NA : Not avaiable. 


1) Department of Animal Husbandry & Dairying. 
2) Department of Agricufture & Cooperation. 


1.23 PRODUCTION OF COAL AND LIGNITE 


(Migjion tonnes) 
2) a a Te mmm ~70~ ncnamemmmmammmmmmmansennae <a 
Coal Lignke Total 
coal and 
Year Coking Non-coking Total lignke 
Melallurgical Non-Metaiurgical (5)+(6) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
1950-51 NA NA NA 32.30 NA 32.30 
1960-61 16.99 NA 38.24 55.23 NA 55.23 
1970-71 17.82 NA 55.13 72.95 3.39 76.34 
1975-76 22.19 7.93 69.51 99.63 3.03 102.66 
1976-77 23.65 8.18 69.16 400.99 4.02 105.01 
1977-78 23.23 8.10 69.65 100.98 3.58 104.56 _ 
1978-79 22.54 8.67 70.74 101.95 3.30 105.25 
1979-80 24.19. 6.68 73.07 103.94 2.90 106.84 
1980-81 24.59 8.03 81.29 113.91 5.11 119.02 
1981-82 26.89 9.23 88.11 124.23 6.31 130.54 
1982-83 30.10 7.47 92.93 130.50 6.93 137.43 
1983-84 30.11 6.24 101.87 138.22 7.30 145.52 
1984-85 30.57 6.04 110.80 147.41 7.80 155.21 
1985-86 29.07 6.57 118.56 154.20 8.05 162.25 
1986-87 27.91 11.63 126.23 165.77 9.43 175.20 
1987-88 26.28 14.73 138.71 179.72 11.16 190.88 
1988-89 25.16 17.56 151.88 194.60 12.40 207.00 
1989-90 24.50 19.93 156.46 200.89 12.80 213.69 
1990-91 24.10 21.20 166.43 211.73 13.77 225.50 
1991-92 26.33 19.95 183.00 229.28 14.55 243.83 
1992-93 25.72 19.64 192.90 238.26 16.62 254.88 
1993-94 25.99 19.07 200.98 246.04 18.10 264.14 
1994-05" 24.54 19.71 209.55 253.80 19.34 273.14 


1.24 PROGRESS OF ELECTRICITY SUPPLY (UTILITIES AND NON-UTILITIES) 
A : INSTALLED PLANT CAPACITY 


—— eee 
1950-51+ . 


0.6 1 é 7 0.6 23 
1960-61 1.9 27 = 46 1.0 5.6 
1970-71 6.4 7.9 0.4 14.7 16 16.3 
1975-76 8.5 11.0 0.6 

' 20.1 
1976-77 9.0 118 0.6 215 ~ 4 
1977-78 10.0 13.0 0.6 23.7 25 26.2 
1978-79 10.8 15.2 06 26.7 26 29.3 
1979-80 11.4 16.4 06 28.4 29 313 
1980-81 18 176 0.9 30.2 
' 3.1 

1981-82 122 193 0.9 323 34 4 
1982-83 13.1 21.4 0.9 35.4 3.9 39.2 
1983-84 13.9 24.4 14 39.3 44 43.7 
1984-85 145 27.0 11 426 54 477 
1985-86 15.5 30.0 13 46.8 5.5 52.3 
1986-87 16.2 318 13 49.3 5.7 55.0 
1987-88 173 35.6 13 54.2 63 60.5 
1988-89 178 39.7 15 59.0 75 655 
1989-90 18.3 43.8 15 63.6 8.2 18 
1990-91 18.8 45.8 15 66.1 8.6 14.7 
1991-92 19.2 48.1 18 69.1 93 78.4 
1992-93 19.6 50.7 2.0 723 10.1 624 
1993-94 20.4 543 2.0 76.7 10.2 86.9 
1994-95° 20.8 58.1 22 81.1 14.4 22 


B : ENERGY GENERATED (GROSS) 


Utilities 'Non- Tota! 
Year Hydro Thermal Nuclear Total Utilities (5)+(6) 
1 2 3 4 5 3 7 
1950-51+ 2.5 2.6 . 5.1 1.5 66 
1960-61 7.8 9.1 : 16.9 3.2 20.1 
1970-71 25.2 28.2 2.4 55.8 5.4 612 
1975-76 33.3 43.3 2.6 79.2 6.7 659 
1976-77 3448 50.2 3.3 88.3 7.3 95.6 
1977-78 38.0 51.1 2.3 914 76 98.9 
1978-79 47.1 52.6 2.8 102.5 76 110.1 
1979-80 45.5 56.3 2.9 104.6 6.2 1128 
1980-81 46.5 61.3 3.0 110.8 64 119.3 
1981-82 496 69.5 3.0 122.1 9.0 131.1 
1982-83 48.4 79.9 2.0 130.3 10.0 140.3 
1983-84 50.0 86.7 3.5 140.2 108 151.0 
1984-85 53.9 98.8 4.1 156.9 123 169.2 
1985-86 51.0 114.4 5.0 170.4 13.0 183.4 
1986-87 53.8 128.9 5.0 187.7 136 201.3 
1987-88 475 1496 5.0 202.1 169 219.0 
1988-89 57.9 157.7 5.8 2214 199 241.3 
1989-90 62.1 178.7 46 245.4 23.0 268 4 
1990-91 71.7 186.5 6.1 264.3 25.1 289 4 
1991-92 72.8 208.7 5.5 287.0 286 3158 
1992-93 69.8 224.5 68 301.1 30.2 3313 
1993-94 70.4 247.7 5.4 323.5 32.1 74 
1994-05" 825 262.9 5.6 351.0 335 
eases SSS nN 


On a calendar year basis. 
Se craey an atbepte Comes eue b waning of 


+ 
Note 
Source. Ministry of Power. 


41.25 PATTERN OF ELECTRICITY CONSUMPTION (UTILITIES) 


(per cent) 
ee 
Year Domestic Commercial Industry Traction Agriculture Others 
a RS ramen emmrmemmmmmmmimmmminmmmninets 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
i ee 
1950-51+ 12.6 7.9 62.6 7.4 39 6.0 
1960-61 10.7 6.1 69.4 3.3 6.0 45 
1970-71 8.8 5.9 67.6 3.2 10.2 4.3 
1975-76 9.7 5.8 62.4 3.1 bho : : 
1976-77 9.5 6.2 62.5 3.3 14. re 
1977-78 9.9 6.4 61.6 23 14.6 
1978-79 98 5.6 61.8 2.8 = : 4 
1979-80 10.8 6.0 58.9 2.9 2 i 
8 
1980-81 it Oy" 5.7 58.4 27 17.6 4.4 
1981-82 11.6 5.8 58.8 2.8 ig pe 
1982-83 Pt 6.1 55.4 2.8 i : 
1983-84 12.9 6.4 55.8 2.6 17.8 4.5 
1984-85 13.6 6.1 55.2 25 18.4 4.2 
1985-86 14.0 5.9 54.5 2.5 19.1 4.0 
1986-87 14.2 5.7 S17 2.4 21:7 4.3 
1987-88 15.2 6.1 47.5 25 24.2 45 
1988-89 15.5 6.2 47.1 Us| 24.3 46 
1989-90 16.9 5.4 46.0 2.3 25.1 4.3 
1990-91 16.8 5.9 44.2 SP 4 26.4 4.5 
1991-92 17.3 5.8 42.0 2.2 28.2 4.5 
1992-93 18.0 S7 40.9 2.3 28.7 4.4 
1993-94 18.2 5.9 39.6 2.3 29.7 4.3 
+ On a calendar year basis. 


Note: Figures may not add up to 100% owing to rounding off. 
Source : Ministry of Power. 


1.26 OPERATIONS OF INDIAN RAILWAYS 
1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 1985-86 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1904-05" 


1 2 3 J 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
1. Route kilometers : Electrified 0.4 0.8 3.7 5.4 6.5 9.1 10.0 10.7 13.3 11.8 - 
(thousand) Total 53.6 56.3 59.8 61.2 61.8 62.2 62.4 62.5 62.5 62.5 - 


2 Originating traffic (million tonnes) : 

Revenue-ear ning 73.2 119.8 167.9 195.9 258.5 310.0 318.4 338.0 350.1 358.7 365.0 

Total traffic 93.0 156.2 196.5 220.0 286.4 334.3 341.4 360.0 370.9 377.5 381.6 
3 Goods carried (billion tonne-krr..) : 

Revenue-eaming 37.6 72.3 110.7 147.7 196.6 229.6 235.8 250.2 252.4 252.4 249.6 

Total traffic 44.1 87.7 127.4 158.5 205.9 236.9 242.7 256.9 258.1 257.1 253.0 
4 Earnings from goods carried 

(Rs. crore) 139.3 280.5 600.7 15509 4232.2 7460.8 8247.0 9293.1 106638 122755 134236 
5 Average lead : all goods traffic (km.) 470.0 561.0 648.0 720.0 719.0 709.0 711.0 714.0 696.0 681.0 663.0 
6 Average rate per tonne-kilometer (paise)3.2 3.9 5.4 10.5 21.5 32.5 35.0 37.1 42.3 48.6 53.8 
7 Passengers originating (million) 1284.0 1594.0 2431.0 3613.0 3433.0 3653.0 3858.0 4049.0 3749.0 3708.0 3915.0 
8 Passenger kilometers (billion) 66.5 7 118.1 208.6 240.6 280.8 295.6 314.6 300.1 296.2 319.4 
9 Passenger earnings (Rs. crore) 98.2 131.6 295.5 8275 17194 26664 3144.7 36816 4311.2 4891.2 5458.8 
10 Average lead : passenger traffic (km.) 51.8 48.7 48.6 57.7 70.1 76.9 76.6 17.7 80.0 79.9 81.6 


11 Average rate per 
passenger - kilometer (paise) 1.5 iar 2.5 4.0 7.2 9.5 10.6 11.7 14.5 16.7 17.1 


Provisional. 
Not Available 
Source : Ministry of Railways. 
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1.27 REVENUE EARNING GOODS TRAFFIC ON INDIAN RAILWAYS 
A: TRAFFIC ORIGINATING 


(Milton tonnes) 
Commodity 1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 1980-61 1985-86 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 7199293 1993-94 190465" 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 "1 2 


: 
g 
wo 


479 64.08 10164 130.15 13516 14643 157.73 16700 17237 


2 Raw materiais for steel 

plants (excl. coal) NA 10.5 161 2017 2299 2743 2590 2953 3297 3340 936.861 
3 Pig iron and finished steel 

from steel plants NA 3.8 6.2 7.53 8.85 10.15 10.01 11.43 12.03 12.08 12.02 
4 Iron ore for exports NA 2.6 9.8 11.07 12.54 14.76 13.14 12.76 10.47 10.46 081 
5 Cement 2.5 6.5 11.0 9.64 17.96 27.45 28.88 W766 Ws 32.54 31.45 
6 Foodgrains 7.8 12.7 15.1 18.88 24.11 23.66 25.35 2738 27.30 26.68 20.73 
7 Fertiizers NA 1.4 4.7 8.11 13.62 16.97 18.36 18.61 18.94 19.50 21.48 
8 Mineral oils 2? 4.7 8.9 14.95 18.63 24.31 24.99 25.56 26.41 25.95 27.72 
9 Other goods 40.0 46.7 48.2 42.06 38.22 35.09 3.61 35.52 33.82 31.11 32.77 
10 Total revenue - earning traffic 73.2 119.8 1679 19594 25855 30097 31840 33796 35005 35872 36496 

B: GOODS CARRIED 
(Billion tonne-km.) 

Commodity 1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 1985-86 1989-90 1990-01 1991-02 1992-03 1993-04 190405" 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 y 10 11 2 
a 
1 Coal 11.27 20.35 27.84 36.37 64.40 85.11 85.90 91.66 10048 104.01 10528 

Raw materiats for steel 

Plants (excl. coal) NA 1.98 27 4.25 5.36 7.82 7.51 9.37 10.90 11.27 13.0 
3 Pig iron and finished steel 

from steel plants NA 3.32 6.20 8.56 10.41 11.79 11.56 13.68 13.75 12.96 12.70 

Iron ore for exports NA 2.77 5.49 7.29 7.27 8.52 7.54 6.97 6.12 5.99 588 

Cement NA 2.47 6.99 7.19 11.73 17.74 18.94 22.25 19.21 19.74 19.08 

Foodgrains 4.00 9.62 14.51 24.31 32.71 33.68 35.59 37.28 36.29 35.26 27.08 

Fertilizers NA NA 3.81 8.92 14.90 17.38 17.27 1750 17.27 16.95 18.30 

Mineral oils 2.70 2.56 5.26 11.66 10.96 15.67 15.12 1548 15.02 16.51 16.17 

Other goods 22.30 29.08 37.89 39.10 38.86 33.89 36.36 36.05 3245 29.72 2.11 
10 Total revenue - earning traffic 35.57 72.33 110.70 14765 19660 22060 235.70 25024 25230 25241 24057 
* Provisional. 
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1.28 OPERATIONS OF ROAD TRANSPORT 


4989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-03° 


1950-51 1960-61 1970-71 1980-61 1985-86 1988-89 
1 ith of roads ousand km 
mae : mm 00.0 524.0 918.0 1491.0 1726.0 1905.0 19700 2037.0 NA NA 
Surfaced 157.0 263.0 398.0 684.0 825.0 920.0 960.0 1001.0 NA NA 
2 Length of national highways ousand km) 
i iii. ” 22.0 24.0 24.0 32.0 32.0 33.0 33.7 33.7 33.7 34.0 
Surfaced 22.0 21.0 23.0 32.0 32.0 33.0 33.7 33.7 33.7 34.0 
h ousand km 
; oe << ich ® ; NA NA 57.0 94.0 100.0 117.0 122.0 127.0 NA NA 
1 114.0 118.0 122.0 NA NA 
Surfaced NA NA 52.0 90.0 97.0 14 
4 Number of registerd vehicles housand) 
All vehicles + is 306.0 665.0 1865.0 5336.0 10489.0 16920.0 19177.0 21310.0 23462.0 25290.0 
Goods vehicles 82.0 168.0 343.0 542.0 848.0 1180.0 1290.0 14110 1528.0 1589.0 b 
Buses 34.0 57.0 94.0 159.0 223.0 278.0 313.0 333.0 377.0 381.0 
5 Revenue from road transport (Rs. crore) 
Central = 35.0 112.0 452.0 1423.0 2461.0 3569.0 4073.0 4596.0 4786.0 4792.3 
States 13.0 55.0 231.0 750.0 1553.0 2571.0 2700.0 3035.0 3510.0 4763.8 
Ns Provisional. 
NA Not Available. 
Source : Ministry of Surface Transport. 
41.29 GROWTH OF CIVIL AVIATION 
1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 1985-86 1988-89 1990-91 1991-92 1992-03 1993-04 199405" 
er 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 
TE 
1. Total fleet strength: 
(il) Ale india 13.00 10.00 17.00 17.00 21.00 24.00 24.00 22.00 26.00 26.00 
(ii) Indian Alrfines 88.00 73.00 49.00 54.00 48.00+ 59.00 55.00 57.00 58.00 6200 
(lil) Vayudoot NA NA @ 3.00 20.00 17.00 17.00 16.00 cod Be 
2. Revenue tonne - kilometers (Rs. Crore) 
(i) Alr india 7.56 27.52 98.01 111.00 137.23 138.10 114.05 109.05 109.38 13849 
(ii) Indian Airlines 10.00 20.00 40.00 72.00 84.13 69.92 76.10 68.53 69.52 6863 ; 
(ill) Vayudoot NA NA 0.03 0.70 1.70 1.99 1.87 1.10 g i 
3. Number of passengers carried (Lakh) 
(i) Air india 1.25 4.87 14.18 17.80 21.23 21.61 20.04 22.00 19.90 24.75 
(ii) Indian Airlines 7.90 21.30 54.10 91.30 101.10 78.66 88.86 78.44 78.83 76.35 
(ill) Vayudoot NA NA 0.19 2.32 5.23 5.53 5.04 2.27 o a 
4. Passengers handled at (Lakh) 
IAAI Airports NA NA 107.38 170.62 196.53 177.23 188.19 188.00 209.69 228.90 
5. Cargo handled at (Thousand tonnes) 
IAAI Airports NA NA 178.70 331.00 404.30 377.33 270.32 391.40 435.35 4894.00 
~ 
Provisional. 


Aircraft leased from Indian Airlines. 


Ez@r ° 


Not available. 


Source : Ministry of Civil Aviation. 


Including aircraft on lease for whole year. 


Vayudoot stand merged in Indian Airlines 


vee 


1.30 COMMODITY BALANCE OF PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


(Milton tonnes) 
1950-51+ 1960-61+ 1970-71+ 1980-81 1985-86 1990-91 199192 199203 199304 198405" 
2 3 4 5 6 7 Ss S 10 11 
7 ur 
1. Refinery tnroughput 0.3 6.6 18.4 25.8 429 518 514 53.5 
; . t 54.3 56.3 
2. Domestic production 0.3 0.5 6.8 10.5 2 33.0 30.4 27.0 27.0 322 
(a) On-shore 0.3 0.5 6.8 5.5 94 118 11.4 112 116 2.0 
\. oer * e . 5.0 208 21.2 19.0 15.8 15.4 20.2 
. 0 11.7 16.2 15.1 20.7 24.0 239.2 30. 
4. Exports i F 4 ‘ 05 ‘ ; ; . 7s 
5. Net imports (3-4) NA 6.0 44.7 16.2 146 20.7 24.0 29.2 30.8 273 
“1. Products 
1. Domestic consumption @ 3.3 7.7 17.9 3.9 40.9 55.0 57.0 58.9 60.8 65.5 
of which 
: (a) Naphtha : : 0.9 23 3.1 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.2 34 
(b) Kerosene 0.9 2.0 3.3 42 6.2 8.4 8.4 8.5 8.7 8.0 
(c) High speed diesel oil 0.2 1.2 3.8 10.3 149 21.1 22.7 243 25.9 26.3 
(d) Fuel oils 0.9 1.7 4.7 7.5 7.9 9.0 9.2 9.3 9.2 88 
2. Domestic production 0.2 5.7 17.1 24.1 39.9 486 48.3 50.4 51.1 52.8 
of which 
(a) Naphtha NA - 1.2 2.1 5.0 49 45 46 47 5.7 
(b) Kerosene NA 0.9 2.9 2.4 4.0 5.5 5.3 §.2 5.3 5.3 
(c) High speed diesel oil NA 4.4 3.8 7.4 146 17.2 17.4 183 18.8 10.6 
(d) Fuel oils NA 1.6 4.1 6.1 8.0 9.4 96 10.4 10.3 os 
3. imports 3.1 2.5 1.1 7.3 3.9 8.7 9.4 11.3 12.1 14.0 
4. Exports @ @ NA NA 0.3 Neg. 2.0 2.7 2.9 3.7 40 3.3 
: 5. Net Imports (3-4) NA NA 0.8 7.3 1.9 6.0 6.5 78 8.1 10.7 
= Provisional. 
+ On a calendar year basis. 
@ Excluding refinery fuel consumption. 
@@ Excluding supplies of POL products to Nepal. 
NA: Not available. 
Neg: Negligible. 


' 


; 


> = 
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Source: Ministry of Petroleum and Natural Gas. 
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2.1 GROSS CAPITAL FORMATION FROM BUDGETARY RESOURCES OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


(Rs. crore) 


er 


Gross capital formation by the Gross financial cite lad 
Centrai Government for capital formation to 


i 


‘ Total 
Fixed Works Increase in Total State Non- Others Total ‘peal 
assets stores stocks of govern- depart- 
foodgrains ments mental 
& fertilisers commercial 
under- 
takings’ 
22 So eer re ae 
First Plan 593.9 9.8 8.6 612.3 815.7 81.1 95.9 992.7 1605.0 
1951-52 to 1955-56) 
eons Plan 1362.3 8.3 73.9 1444.5 1373.2 932.4 154.7 2460.3 3904.8 
(1956-57 to 1960-61) 
Third Plan 2355.4 99.5 -9.8 2445.1 2837.4 1658.8 210.4 4706.6 7151.7 
(1961-62 to 1965-66) 
Annual Plans 1410.6 12.2 -179.6 1243.2 2127.2 1593.5 163.6 3884.3 5127.5 
(1966-67 to 1968-69) -121.6' 1301.2' 1403.5? 3694.3? 4995.5 
Fourth Plan 2857.6 104.1 7.0 2968.7 4570.3 2750.8 621.1 7942.2 10910.9 
(1969-70 to 1973-74) 
Fifth Plan 5222.1 68.0 661.1 5951.2 9668.9 9380.8 920.6 19980.3 25931.5 
(1974-75 to 1978-79) 
Sixth Plan 14148.1 674.6 14822.7 25693.3 21288.9 2663.2 49645.4 64468.1 
(1980-81 to 1984-85) 
Seventh Plan 30728.5 887.6 31616.1 61468.5 31643.4 8829.0 101941.0 133557.1 
(1985-86 to 1989-90) 
1950-51 79.5 9.9 -9.3 80.1 41.1 5.2 2.4 48.7 128.8 
1955-56 177.4 5.1 -29.8 152.7 275.2 22.0 33.4 330.6 483.3 
1960-61 302.0 -38.4 43.8 307.4 319.3 210.7 24.6 554.6 862.0 
1965-66 549.1 1.2 -29.9 520.4 739.4 492.6 53.0 1285.0 1805.4 
1970-71 ‘485.0 8.3 26.0 519.3 740.2 530.7 98.3 1369.2 1888.5 
1971-72 566.1 55.4 -24.1 597.4 884.7 545.1 133.4 1563.2 2160.6 
1972-73 664.8 59.1 -46.8 677.1 1062.3 731.4 156.7 1950.4 2627.5 
1973-74 711.4 8.8 62.1 782.3 1190.8 583.1, 108.4 1882.3 2664.6 
1974-75 822.6 33.3 371.5 1227.4 1188.1 1108.0 153.8 2449.9 3677.3 
1975-76 949.6 17.6 237.1 1204.3 1433.3 1838.2 187.4 3458.9 4663.2 
1976-77 1089.7 -30.4 52.5 1111.8 1523.9 2183.3 172.0 3879.2 4991.0 
1977-78 1118.5 -11.3 1107.2 2221.2 2156.3 202.8 4580.3 5687.5 
1978-79 1241.7 58.8 1300.5 3302.4 2105.0 204.6 5612.0 6912.5 
1979-80 1443.3 84.3 1527.6 3243.6 2234.9 222.7 5701.2 7228.8 
1980-81 1751.2 156.3 1907.5 3665.8 3166.2 272.6 7104.6 9012.1 
1981-82 2411.4 140.5 2551.9 3927.9 3880.5 438.8 8247.2 10799.1 
1982-83 2813.8 70.5 2884.3 4931.2 4074.2 514.3 9519.7 12404.0 
1983-84 $219.1 136.6 3355.7 5973.6 4678.9 693.5 11346.0 14701.7 
1984-85 3952.6 170.7 4123.3 7194.8 5489.1 744.0 13427.9 17551.2 
1985-86 4451.5 106.2 4557.7 10053.5 6082.4 783.6 16919.5 21477.2 
1986-87 5817.3 87.7 5905.0 10800.2 6523.4 1091.1 18414.7 24319.7 
1987-88 5683.1 277.5 5960.6 12723.4 5667.2 1418.9 19809.5 25770.1 
1988-89 6976.7 79.5 7056.2 13956.4 6316.5 1648.2 21921.2 28977.4 
1989-90 7799.9 336.7 8136.6 13935.0 7053.9 3887.2 24876.1 33012.7 
1990-91 8193.0 408.9 8601.9 20009.1 5541.0 905.4 26455.5 35057.4 
1991-92 9056.4 202.7 9259.1 19376.5 4764.3 1764.7 25905.5 35164.6 
1992-93 11642.9 231.7 11874.6 19651.3 4730.4 1392.3 25774.0 37648.6 
1993-94° 13106.1 -341.0 12765.1 23196.3 6632.2 2456.9 32285.4 45050.5 
1994-95(RE) 15162.5 141.6 15304.1 26937.1 7037.6 5993.4 39968.1 55272.2 
1995-96(BE) 16370.2 263.1 16633.3 24569.0 5587.9 6472.8 36629.7 53263.0 
a Ee 
' Includes transfer of foodgrains to the Food Corporation of India. 
2 Includes loans to Food Corporation of India for the stockpiling of foodgrains. 
; Public undertakings operated by autonomous corporations and companies. 
4 Includes loans and grants to local authorities for capital formation. 
5 


From 1993-94 onwards, Delhi is not included. 
Source : Economic Division, Department of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance. 


> 


2.2 BUDGETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE CENTRAL AND STATE GOVERNMENTS AND UNION TERRITORIES 
(Inciuding internal and extra-budgetary resources of public sector undertakings for their plans) 


1980-81 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1994-05 1995.06 
—KLKS—— SD 
2 3 4 5 6 7 a ~ 10 
|. TOTAL OUTLAY 36845 158107 176548 199370 224688 258459 294960 304335 339485 
DEVELOPMENT (a) 24426 98501 105922 118715 134020 150162 168233 172827 190398 
NON-DEVELOPMENT 12419 59606 70626 80655 90668 108297 126727 131508 149087 
1. Defence (net) 3600 14416 15427 16347 17582 21845 23000 23544 25500 
2. Interest payments 2957 20501 25006 30994 35864 42553 $4044 51985 61001 
3. Tax collection charges 504 1795 1973 2331 2588 2932 3215 3391 3564 
4. Police 1163 4833 5657 6563 7815 8789 9287 9648 10326 
5. Others (b) 4195 18061 22563 24420 26819 32178 37181 42740 48604 
i. CURRENT REVENUE 24563 103114 110607 133834 153195 169832 191932 199900 231016 
A. TAX REVENUE 19844 77692 87723 103198 114165 121960 140945 144371 165435 
1. Income and corporation tax 2817 9808 10712 14586 16794 19183 23405 24250 29000 
2. Customs 3409 18036 20644 22257 23776 22193 25200 26450 28500 
3. Union excise duties 6500 22406 24514 28110 30831 31697 36700 36900 42780 
4. Sales tax 4018 15662 18228 21552 24031 28140 32311 30247 34706 
5. Others 3100 11780 13625 16693 18733 20747 23329 26524 yay 
B. NON-TAX REVENUE (c) 4719 25422 22884 30636 39030 47872 50987 55529 65583 
(Internal resources of public 
sector undertakings for the Plan) (1374) (11892) (11183) (13131) (18743) (24954) (27223) (26448) (35825) 
i, GAP (I-I) 12282 54993 65941 65536 71493 88627 103028 104435 108467 
Financed by: 
\V NET CAPITAL RECEIPTS 
(A+B) 8831 44380 54455 58455 58952 76150 94561 98370 101848 
A. INTERNAL (net) 7161 40813 50192 52284 52968 70216 88917 03248 96238 
1. Net market loans (d) 3163 10405 11308 11701 7876 33237 8643 8823 9631 
2. Net smail savings 1121 7958 8309 5654 4373 7157 4090 11770 5520 
3. Net State and public provident 
funds 558 3590 3887 4609 5590 6818 7278 7162 7461 
4. Special deposits of non- 
Government provident funds 604 7000 6721 6099 7144 6982 8100 ’, 8000 6800 
5. Special borrowings from 
RBI against compulsory -70 -106 -105 -55 : : . . - 
deposits 
6. Long & medium term loans 17000 19000 
7. Short term loans 3340 4387 
8. Net misc. capital receipts (e) 1785 11966 20072 24276 27985 16022 60806 #37153 41430 
B. EXTERNAL 1670 3567 4263 6171 5984 5934 5644 5122 5610 
1. Net loans (excluding PL-480) 798 2595 3181 5421 5319 5074 3616 3283 4210 
(i) Gross 1190 4443 5339 8279 9625 10024 9004 8763 10135 
(ii) Less repayments 392 1848 2158 2858 4306 4950 5388 5480 5016 
2. Grants 436 754 586 947 919 993 1365 1176 1154 
3. Net PL-480 accounts under 
indo.-US agreement 1974 -49 “ s = ° : . . J 
4. Net special credit -53 -32 -76 -197 -254 -133 ° - 
5. Loans from IMF Trust Fund 538 : : : : - . . ° 
6. Revolving fund : 250 572 : : : 663 662 237 
V. OVERALL BUDGETARY DEFICIT 3451 10613 11486 7081 12540 12477 8467 6065 6610 
Notes: 


eeources, including market borrowings and term loans from financial institutions to State Government pubic enterprises. Also inctudes 


extra 
developmental loans the Central and State Governments to non-departmental undertakings. local bodies and other parties. However ft excludes 
~o « iptmanaeny gph 1980-81 on account of conversion of loan capital given to non-departmental commercial undertakings into equity 


subscriptions 
Rs 550 crore in 1990-91, Rs. 41805 crore in 1991-92 Rs. 7013 crore in 1992-93, Rs 5698 crore in 1093-04 Rs 894 crore in 1994-95 (BE) Rs. 13 crore 


includes internal resources of Railways, Posts and Telecommunications and 


includes market borrowings of State Government public enterprises. 


Excludes notional receipts account of repayments of loans by non-departmental commercial 
tal falwo exchrdes notionel transactions i respect of Intemational Menetary Fund and Contingency Fund wansacson® 


2.3 TOTAL EXPENDITURE OF THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


(Rs. crore) 
ee en  enrumnnncnnnnnmmncemmmmrammenmeeDis ISO 
nsfer payments to the rest of Financial Total 
Final outlays be peonth i investments Expenditure 
of 
Government Gross capital Total | Current Captal Total cae 
consumption formation (gross) 
5 SO E—E ee 
1 2 3 4 5 . : “ : 
ee ee 
First Plan 
(1951-52 to 1955-56) 1241.3 612.3 1853.6 809.2 122.7 931.9 965.7 3751.2 
Second Plan : 7 6 
(1956-57 to 1960-61) 1961.5 1444.5 3406.0 1567.1 249.3 1816.4 2600.2 822 
Third Plan 
(1960-61 to 1965-66) 4256.0 2445.1 6701.1 2982.9 500.9 3483.8 5075.9 15260.8 
Annual Plan 
(1966-67 to 1968-69) 3877.5 1243.2 5120.7 3214.0 406.9 3620.9 4739.8 13481.4 
Fourth Plan 
(1969-70 to 1973-74) 9775.4 2969.2 12744.6 8035.8 1453.7 9489.5 10759.6 32993.7 
Fifth Plan 4 
(1974-75 to 1978-79) 17575.6 5951.2 23526.8 19772.7 3229.9 23002.6 21144.9 67674.3 
Sixth Plan 
(1980-81 to 1984-85) 35885.4 14822.7 50708.1 50604.0 9909.7 60513.7 470343 158256.1 
Seventh Plan 
(1985-86 to 1989-90) 81973.6 31616.4 113590.0  134246.1 26291.7 160537.8 89764.0 3638918 
1950-51 234.7 80.1 314.8 110.9 6.0 116.9 72.0 503.7 
1955-56 269.1 152.7 421.8 202.8 48.5 251.3 301.4 9745 
1960-61 433.0 307.4 740.4 426.5 68.7 495.2 570.0 1805.6 
1965-66 1109.1 520.4 1629.5 753.8 131.9 885.7 1425.4° 3940.6" 
1970-71 1669.4 519.3 2188.7 1239.1 193.3 1432.4 1955.5 5576.6 
1971-72 2054.5 597.4 2651.9 1722.7 283.8 2006.5 2051.3 6709.7 
1972-73 2262.1 677.1 2939.2 1851.5 428.6 2280.1 2630.0 7849.3 
1973-74 2312.5 782.3 3094.8 2059.5 356.3. 2415.8 2620.2 8130.8 
1974-75 2866.8 1227.4 4094.2 2449.8 375.0 2824.8 2865.9 9784.9 
1975-76 3449.2 1204.3 4653.5 3017.7 535.7 3553.4 3829.6 12036.5 
1976-77 3605.9 1111.8 4717.7 3944.7 501.9 4446.6 3985.8 13150.1 
1977-78 3678.2 1107.2 4785.4 4677.9 754.6 5432.5 4767.7 14985.6 
1978-79 3975.2 1300.5 5276.6 5682.6 1062.7 6745.3 5695.9 17717.2 
1979-80 4502.4 1527.6 6030.0 6063.8 1219.6 7283.4 5190.9 18504.3 
1980-81 5174.0 1907.5 7081.5 6911.6 1302.2 8213.8 7199.5 22494.8 
1981-82 6096.3 2551.9 8648.2 7728.2 1524.8 9253.0 7499.8 25401.2 
1982-83 7056.9 2884.3 9941.2 9589.8 1787.9 11377.7 9174.8 30493.7 
1983-84 8130.0 3355.7 11485.7 11436.3 2337.1 13773.4 10728.6 35987.7 
1984-85 9428.2 4123.3 13551.5 14938.1 2957.7 17895.8 12431.6 43878.9 
1985-86 11210.4 4557.7 15768.1 18347.4 3825.1 22172.5 151718 §3112.4 
1986-87 14664.7 5905.0 20569.7 21242.8 4407.8 25650.6 17802.8 64023.1 
1987-88 16551.2 5960.9 22512.1 25380.2 5474.1 30854.3 16938.2 70304.6 
1988-89 18763.6 7056.2 25819.8 © 31398.7 5749.5 37148.2 184343 81402.3 
1989-90 20783.7 8136.6 28920.3 37877.0 6835.2 44712.2 21416.9 95049.4 
1990-91 22359.2 8601.9 30961.1 45134.0 7117.4 52251.4 21760.4 104972.9 
1991-92 24465.9 9259.1 33725,.0 51377.8 8449.1 59826.9 191788 112730.7 
1992-93 26864 .6 11874.6 38739.2 58518.2 9091.7 67609.9 19577.8 125926.9 
1993-94° 31814.5 12765.1 44579.6 66749.5 11810.8 78560.3 22648.1 145788.0 
1994-95 (RE) 35464.9 15304.1 50769.0 76561.4 14435.9 90297.3 2767255  169438.8 
1995-96 (BE) 38356.2 16633.3 54989.5 86621.9 14970.8 101592.7 23576.2 180158.4 


* For 1965-66, includes Rs.53 crore as additional payments to IMF, IBRD, IDA & ADB following the change in the par value of the ru nomin 
outlay as it is met by the issue of non-negotiable Government of India securities. . “4 OR ae ~ 
> From 1993-94 onwards, DelhI is not included. 


Source : Economic Division, Department of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance. 


24 PLAN OUTLAY BY HEADS OF DEVELOPMENT : CENTRE , STATES AND UNION TERRITORIES, 1961-60 


Amount (Rs. crore) Percentage Distribution 
Third Annual Fourth Fith Acai Thad Annual Fourth Fin Annual 
Plan Plans Plan Plan Plan Plan Plans Pian Pian Pian 
1961-66 196669 196974 197479 1979-80 1961-66 1966-69 196974 1974-79 1979-80 
1 2 3 ~ 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
1 Agriculture and allied sectors 1088.9 1107.1° 23204* 4864.9 1996.5 12.7 16.7 147 12.3 16.4 
2 Irrigation and flood control 664.7 471.0 1354.1 3876.5 1287.9 78 71 8.6 98 10.6 
3 Power 1252.3 1212.5 2931.7 7399.5 2240.5 14.6 18.3 18.6 18.8 18.4 
4 Village and smaii scale industries 240.8 126.1 242.6 592.5 255.7 28 19 15 15 21 
5 Industry and minerals 1726.3 1510.4 2664.4 8968.6 2383.5 20.1 228 18.2 228 19.6 
6 Transport and communications 2111.7 1222.4 3080.4 6870.3 2044.9 24.6 18.5 19.5 174 16.8 
7 Education 588.7 306.8 774.3 ) 263.0 6.9 46 49 ) 22 
1710.3) 4.3) 
8 Scientific research 71.6 47.1 130.8 ) 91.4° 08 0.7 08 ) 08 
Health 225.9 140.2 335.5 760.8 223.1 26 2.1 2.1 19 18 
10 Family planning 24.9 70.4 278.0 491.8 118.5 0.3 14 18 12 1.0 
11 Water supply and sanitation 105.7 102.7 458.9 1091.6 387.6 12 16 29 28 3.2 
12 Housing, urban and regiona 
development 127.6 73.3 270.2 1150.0 368.8 1.5 1.1 17 29 3.0 
13 Welfare of backward classes 99.1 73.6 164.6 724.0° 247. 12 1.1 1.0 18 20 
14 Social welfare 19.4 11.2 64.4 88.2 30.7 02 02 04 02 03 
15 Labour welfare and craftsman ‘raining 55.8 34.8 31.1 ) ) 0.7 05 02 
817.2) 236.5) 2.1) 19 
16 Other programmes 173.1 115.8 179.8 ) ) 2.0 1.7 1.1 ) 
17 Special schemes : 
(i) Special welfare programmes _ _ 123.6 _ _ _ _ 08 — _ 
(li) Crash scheme for educated 
unemployed —_ _ 54.0 = = — = 0.3 — — 
(iii) Advance action for Fifth Plan _ — 120.0 = — = = 08 — — 


OO al 
TOTAL 8576.5 6625.4 157788 394262 121765 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


annem eeaaaaaaaaaaaacaaaaaaaaaacaacaaaacaccmmaacmammmmaaaaaaal 


* Includes buffer stocks : Rs. 140 crore for 1968-69, Rs. 25 crore for 1969-70, Rs. 50 crore for 1971-72, Rs. 25 crore for 1972-73 and Rs. 24 crore for 1973-74. 
Thus the figure for the buffer stocks during the Fourth Plan works out to Rs. 124 crore against the original pian provision of Rs. 255 crore. 


» Includes Hill and Tribal Areas. 
* Includes new and renewable sources of energy. 


Source : Planning Commission. 


2.5 SIXTH PLAN OUTLAY BY HEADS OF DEVELOPMENT: CENTRE, STATES AND UNION TERRITORIES, 1980-85 


igi ee a 


Amount (Rs. crore) Percentage distribution 

———aa===————— — 
Sixth Sbxth Sixth Sixth 
Plan Plan Plan Plan 
outlay (Actuals) outlay (Actuals) 
ee ee ee 
te ee a 
I, Agriculture 5695.1 6623.5 5.8 6.1 
Il. Rural development 5363.7 6996.8 5.5 6.4 
Hl. Special area programmes 1480.0 1580.3 15 1.4 
IV. Irrigation and flood control 12160.0 10929.9 12.5 10.0 
Vv. Energy 26535.4 30751.3 27.2 28.1 
1. Power 19265.4 18298.6 19.8 16.7 

2. New and renewable 
sources of energy 100.0 163.1 0.1 0.1 
3. Petroleum 4300.0 8482.1 44 78 
4. Coal 2870.0 3807.5 2.9 3.5 
Vi. Industry and minerals 15017.6 16947.5* 15.4 15.5 
1. Village and small scale industries 1780.5 1945.1 1.8 18 
2. Large and medium industries 13237.1 14790.4° 13.6 13.5 
3. Others . 212.0 - 0.2 
Vil. Transport \ 12412.0 14208.4 12.7 13.0 
1. Railways 5100.0 6586.7 5.2 6.1 
2. Others 7312.0 7612.7 75 6.9 
Vill. | Communications and informationm & broadcasting 3134.3 3409.5 3.2 3.2 
IX. Science & technology 865.2 1020.4° 0.9 0.9 
x. Social services 14035.2 15916.6 14.4 14.5 
1. Education 2523.7 2976.6 2.6 2.7 
2. Health and family welfare 2831.0 3412.2 2.9 3.1 
3. Housing and urban development 2488.4 2839.1 2.6 2.6 
4. Other social services 6192.1 6688.7 6.3 6.1 
Xl. Others 801.5 847.5 0.9 , 8 
Xll. Total (I to XI) 97500.0 109291.7 100.0 100.0 

110467.3 
(a) Central Plans 47250.0 57825.2 48.5 52.9 
(b) State Plans 48600.0 49458.2 49.8 45.3 
. 50633.8 

(c) Union Territory Plans 1650.0 2008.3 1.7 1.8 


Ln __—_——— SC r-S:séséséseN 


* €xcludes Rs.2.85 crore for National Test Houses. 
> Includes Rs.2.85 crore for National Test Houses. ; 
Note: Figures in brackets are inclusive of expenditure (Rs.191 crore In 1980-81, Rs.162 crore in 1981-82, Rs.442 crore in 1982-83, Rs.226 crore in 1983- 
84 and Rs.154.5 crore in 1984-85) on works financed by central assistance for relief from natural calamities. 


Source : Planning Commission. 
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2.6 SEVENTH PLAN OUTLAY BY HEADS OF DEVELOPMENT : CENTRE, STATES & UNION TERRITORIES, 1985-90 


[eee ee ee eee > cr et, 
Seventh Annual Annual Annual Annual! Annual Tota! 
Pian Plan Pian Pian Pian Pian for the 
Oullay 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 . Seventh 

1985-90 Act wate 
(Actuais) (Actuais) (Actuals) (Actuats) (Actuais) Pian 
(Col. 3 to 7) 
t Agndine & allied activities 10523.6 1825.9 2215.8 2742.9 2903.0 3105.0 127926 
HW. nae development 8906.1 2226.1 2667.7 3146.4 2982.3 4224.0 15246.5 
il. Special area programmes 2803.6 447.3 627.6 677.1 926.5 791.8 3470.3 
IV. Irrigation & flood control 16978.6 2792.2 3221.6 3346.9 3590.9 3638.2 16589 .9 

Vv. Energy 54821.3 9613.2 11402.8 11594.5 13226.4 15852.4 
’ / . : 61689.3 

a. Power 342735 5615.5 6701.5 7096.3 8243.8 10238 
3 37895.3 
b. eo 12627.7 2869.9 3326.4 3019.6 3108.9 3684.0 16008 .8 
c. Coa nite 7400.6 995.0 1233.0 1362.9 1737.7 

d. Non-conventional sources oom ed 
of energy 519.5 132.8 141.9 115.7 136.0 136.5 662.9 
Vi. Industry & minerals 22415.5° 5502.9 * 5619.6 * 5537.1¢ 5896.1° 6664 7° 29220.3 
a. Village & small scale industries 2752.7 524.4 615.7 616.9 686.2 806.1 3249.3 
b. Other industries 19662.8 4978.5 5003.9 4920.2 5209.9 5858.6 25971.1 
Vil. Transport 22644.9 4072.2 5201.4 6034.6 6723.0 7516.9 29548.1 
a. Railways 12334.5 1941.7 2697.0 3418.9 3929.4 4562.2 16549.2 
b. Others 10310.4 2130.5 2504.4 2615.7 2793.6 2954.7 12998.9 
Vill. Communications 4474.5 942.1 1085.6 1464.0 2193.8 2740.0 8425.5 
IX. Science, technology & environment 2463.1 404.8 512.4 585.4 751.4 769.9 3023.9 
X. General economic services 1395.6 * 179.1 423.1 386.1° 494 8° 766 .6° 2249.6 
XI. Social services 31545.2 4858.5 - 5902.0 7006.4 8052.5 9140.3 34959.7 
a. Education 6382.6 876.8 1014.4 1610.8 1913.4 2270.1 7685.5 
b. Medical & public health 3392.9 579.9 641.8 724.3 831.0 911.6 3688.6 
c. Family welfare ' 3256.3 479.8 561.1 607.4 671.8 800.7 3120.8 
d. Housing 2428.2 437.9 561.0 506.4 587.0 630.5 2722.8 
e. Urban development 1801.3 323.2 359.0 400.9 482.3 548.0 2113.4 
f. Other social services 14283.9° 2160.9 2764.7 3156.6 3567.0 3879.4 15628.5 
Xl. General services 1028.0 195.6 269.5 399.2 329.1 320.4 1513.8 
Total (1 to XI!) 180000.0 33059.9 39149.1 42920.6 48069 8 55530.2 2187296 
(33421.1) (39705.2) (44034.1) (48644 8) (55630.2) (221435.4) 
(a) Central Plan 95534.0 19115.5 22401.7 24584.7 27949.0 33468 .7 127519.6 
(b) State Plans 80698.0 13249.5 16043.0 17627.5 19356.4 21216.0 874924 
. (13610.7) (16599.0) (18741.1) (19931 .4) (21316.0) (90198 .2) 
(c) Union Territory Plans 3768.0 694.9 704.4 708.4 764.5 845.5 3717.7 


* Includes provision for district planning and National Saving Scheme also. 
> Provision for Special Employment Scheme is also included. 

* Includes National Informatics Centre. 

* Excludes National Informatics Centre. 


Notes: 
1. As per revised budget classification. 


2. Figures in brackets are inclusive of expenditure on works financed by central assistance for relief against natural calamities (Rs. 361.2 crore in 1985-86, Rs. 
556.1 crore in 1986-87. Rs.1113:6 crore in 1987-88, Rs. 575.0 crore in 1988-89 and Rs.100.0 crore in 1989-90). 


3. Annual Plan outlays/expenditure in respect of some erstwhile Union Territories have been included in State Plans’ figures consequent on their attainment of 
Statehood. The Seventh Plan outlays are, however, as per the then existing situation. 


4. Actual plan expenditure from 1985-86 to 1988-89 inclusive are as published in the previous Annual Plan documents. 


5. Totals may not add up because of rounding. 


6. Outlay/expenditure for petrochemical and engineering units under the Ministry of Petroleum and Natural Gas has been excluded from Energy and included 
under Industry and Minerals. 


Source : Planning Commission. 


2.7 SEVENTH PLAN OUTLAY BY HEADS OF DEVELOPMENT : CENTRE, STATES & UNION TERRITORIES, 1985-90 


(Percentage distribution) 
Seventh Annual Annual sp Anne ar a” 
Plan Plan Plan n 
outlay 1985-86 1986-87 1987-88 1988-89 i su 
1985-90 (Actuals) (Actuals) (Actuals) (Actuals) = (M (Col. 3 to 7) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 y . 
|. Agriculture & allied activities 5.8 5.5 5.7 6.4 6.0. 5.6 58 
TR Rural development 4.9 6.7 6.8 73 6.2 76 7.0 
Ul. Special area programmes 1.6 1.4 1.6 1.6 1.9 1.4 1.6 
IV. _ Irrigation & flood control 9.4 8.4 8.2 7.8 75 6.6 76 
V. Energy 30.5 29.1 29.1 27.0 27.5 28.5 28.2 
a. Power 19.0 17.0 17.1 16.5 17.1 18.4 17.3 
b. Petroleum 7.0 8.7 8.5 7.0 6.5 6.6 7.3 
c. Coal & lignite 4.1 3.0 3.1 3.2 3.6 3.2 3.3 
d. Non-conventional sources 

of energy 0.3 04 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.2 0.3 
Vi. Industry & minerals 12.5 16.6 14.4 12.9 12.3 12.0 13.4 
a. Village & small scale industries 1.5 1.6 1.6 14 1.4 15 15 
b. Other industries 10.9 15.1 12.8 41.5 10.8 10.6 11.9 
Vil. Transport 12.6 12.3 13.3 14.1 14.0 13.5 13.5 
a. Railways 6.9 5.9 6.9 8.0 8.2 8.2 7.6 
b. Others 5.7 6.4 6.4 6.1 5.8 5.3 5.9 
Vill. | Communications 25 28 2.8 3.4 46 49 3.9 
IX. Science, technology & environment 1.4 1.2 1.3 1.4 1.6 1.4 14 
X. General economic services 0.8 0.5 1.1 0.9 1.0 14 1.0 
Xl. Social services 17.5 14.7 15.1 16.3 16.8 16.5 16.0 
a. Education 3.5 2.7 2.6 3.8 4.0 4.1 3.5 
b. Medical & public health 1.9 1.8 1.6 I tT 1.6 ie i 
c. Family welfare 1.8 15 14 14 14 1.4 1.4 
d. Housing 1.3 1.3 1.4 1.2 1.2 1.1 42 
e. Urban development 1.0 1.0 1.0 0.9 1.0 1.0 1.1 
f. Other social services 7.9 6.5 7.1 74 74 7.0 7.1 
Xil. | General services 0.6 0.6 0.7 0.9 0.7 0.6 0.7 
Total (| to Xl) 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

(a) Central Plan 53.1 57.8 57.2 57.3 58.1 60.3 58 
: ; ; " ; 3 
(b) State Plans 448 40.1 41.0 41.1 40.3 38.2 40.0 
(c) Union Territory Plans 24 24 18 17 16 15 7 


eee ee _Ooeess 
Note : Based on table 2.6. 


2.8 PLAN OUTLAY BY HEADS OF DEVELOPMENT : CENTRE, STATES AND UNION TERRITORIES , 1990-92 


Amount ( Rs. crore) Percentage distribution 
AS tena dt ais. lee 

Annual Annual Annual Annual 
Pian Pian Pian Pian 
1990-91 1991-92 1990-91 1991-92 
(Actual) (Actual) (Actual) (Actual) 
1 2 3 a 5 
mar 
I Agricultural & allied activities 3405.4 3850.5 5.8 5.9 
lt. Rural development 4149.9 41416 7.1 64 
ii. Special area programmes 986.3 1067.3 17 16 
\V. Irrigation and flood control 3974.1 4231.9 68 65 
Vv. Energy 17101.1 19733.6 29.3 30.5 
a. Power 11387.8 14517.9 19.5 24 
b. Petroleum 3592.1 3339.8 62 52 
c. Coal & lignite 1984.8 1709.6 34 26 
d. Non-conventional sources of energy 136.4 166.3 02 0.3 
Vi. Industry and minerals 6374.3 6564.5 10.9 10.1 
a. Village and small scale industries 877.9 941.2 15 15 
b. Other industries 5496.4 5623.3 94 87 
Vil. Transport 8074.3 9314.0 13.8 144 
a. Railways 4892.8 5393.3 84 83 
b. Others 3181.5 3920.7 5.5 6.1 
Vill. Communications 2948.3 3613.7 5.1 56 
IX. Science, technology & environment 758.7 861.7 1.3 13 
X. General economic sefvices 754.7 843.0 1.3 13 
Xl. Social services 9606.6 10298.7 16.5 15.9 
a. Education 2316.5 2599.0 4.0 40 
b. Medical & public health 1040.8 924.8 18 14 
c. Family welfare 782.2 1023.3 13 16 
d. Housing 939.8 603.9 16 09 
e. Urban development 740.2 748.4 13 12 
f. Other social services 3787.1 4399.3 65 68 
XII. General services 235.6 230.7 04 04 
Xi. Total (1 to XII) 58369.3 64751.2 100.0 100.0 
(a) Central Plan 34254:7 37846.5 58.7 584 
(b) State Plans 23116.9 25739.3 39.6 39.8 
(c) Union Territory Plans 997.7 1165.4 1.7 18 


Source : Planning Commission. 


2.9 EIGHTH PLAN OUTLAY BY HEADS OF DEVELOPMENT : CENTRE, STATES AND UNION TERRITORIES , 1992-97 


a 


Amount (Rs. crore) Percentage Distribution 

Eighth Annual Annual Annual Annual Eighth Annual Annual Annual Annual 
Plan Plan Plan Plan Plan Plan Plan Plan Plan Plan 
1992-97 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 1992-97 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 
(Actual) (Actual) (RE) (BE) (Actual) (Actual) (RE) (BE) 

— i) a a 
j 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
|. Agricultural & allied activities 22467.2 4215.6 4263.5 5677.5 6660.5 5.2 5.8 48 5.3 5.2 
ll. Rural development 34425.4 5091.4 7033.3 8270.1 9922.7 79 7.0 8.0 78 | i 
lll. Special area programmes 6750.1 1283.8 1363.6 1465.7 1780.2 1.6 1.8 1.5 14 1.4 
\V. Irrigation and flood control 32525.3 4705.2 5370.5 5410.1 7472.9 75 6.5 6.1 5.1 5.8 
V. Energy 115561.1 20289.8 26909.0 29026.2 35236.7 26.6 27.9 30.6 27.3 27.4 
a. Power 79588.7. 121574 14773.1 156718 196224 18.3 16.7 16.8 14.8 15.3 
b. Petroleum 24000.0 5698.5 9589.3 10509.5 11938.2 5.5 7.8 10.9 9.9 9.3 
c. Coal & lignite 10507.0 2276.5 2293.1 2539.7 3207.1 24 3.1 26 24 2.5 
d. Non-conventional sources of energy 1465.4 157.4 253.5 305.2 469.0 0.3 0.2 0.3 0.3 04 
VI Industry and minerals 46921.7 7444.2 8481.1 107896 138775 10.8 10.2 9.6 10.2 10.8 
a. Village and small scale industries 6334.2 995.3 1152.2 1459.5 1867.4 1.5 1.4 1.3 1.4 1.5 
b. Other industries 40587.5 6448.9 7328.9 9330.1 12010.1 9.3 8.9 8.3 8.8 9.3 
Vil. Transport 55925.6 10662.7 119767 152119 180968 12.9 14.6 13.6 14.3 14.1 
a. Railways 27202.0 6162.0 5901.0 6889.0 7694.0 6.3 8.5 6.7 6.5 6.0 
b. Others 28723.6 4500.7 6075.7 8322.9 10402.8 6.6 6.2 6.9 78 8.1 
Vill. Communications 25110.0 5150.9 6201.6 7497.7 8321.2 5.8 7.1 7.0 7.1 6.5 
IX. Science, technology &environment 9041.7 929.9 1153.4 1473.5 1744.9 2.1 1.3 1.3 1.4 1.4 
X. General economic services 4549.5 1490.1 8488 2193.5 1827.4 1.0 2.0 1.0 2.1 14 
Xl. Social services 790119 113228 140166 182234 224019 18.2 15.5 15.9 17.2 174 
a.Education 19599.7, 2619.4 3147.3 4282.3 5345.9 45 3.6 3.6 40 42 
b. Medical & public health 7575.9 1213.9 1300.4 1709.2 2173.2 1.7 1.7 15 1.6 1.7 
c. Family welfare 6500.0 1008.1 1312.6 1430.0 1581.0 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.3 1.2 
iain 5273.0 650 6 1291.5 1359.0 1673.0 1.2 0.9 1.5 1.3 1.3 
e. Urban development 5277.0 791.3 855.8 1072.4 1956.1 1.2 1.1 1.0 1.0 15 
f. Other social services 34786.3 * 5039.5 6109.0 8370.5 9672.7 8.0 6.9 6.9 7.9 75 
Xll. General services 1810.5 266.0 462.6 965.1 1247.3 0.4 0.4 0.5 0.9 1.0 
XIll. Total ( {to X1! ) 4341000 72852.4 88080.7 1062043 128590.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
(a) Central Pian 247865.0 436938 552159 68315.7 78848.9 57.1 60.0 62.7 . 64.3 61.3 
(b) State Plans 1799850 279167 315006 35825.1 47440.0 415 38.3 35.8 33.7 36.9 
(c) Union Territory Plans 6250.0 1241.9 1364.2 2063.5 2301.1 1.4 1.7 1.5 1.9 1.8 


Source’ Planning Commission. 


S - 46 


2.10 FINANCING FOR CENTRAL AND STATE ANNUAL PLANS, 1994-95 AND 1995-96 


eters ee 
1994-95 1995-96 
eee 
Latest estimates Annual pian estimates 
i 
Centre and States Total Centre and Slates Tota! 
UTs UTs 
a ee 
1 2 3 4 5 6 ’ 
ne 
I. Domestic resources 
(a) Balance from current -13370 -5722* -19092 -14796 1642° -19154 
revenues (BCR inci. ARM) 
(b) Resources/contribution of 28171 -1721 26450 35241 654 $0175 
public sector enterprises 
(c) Issue of bonds/debentures 7234 1461 8695 8354 2253 10607 
by PSEs 
(d) Market loans 3700 5123 8823 3700 5931 9631 
(e) Long and medium term borrowing 17000 0 17000 19000 0 19000 
(f) Small savings 14000 7342 21342 8000 6344 16344 
(g) Provident funds 1900 4645 6545 2000 4937 6937 
(h) Term loans from financial 0 3261 3261 0 3123 3123 
‘institutions/cor porations 
(i) Misc. capital receipts 14092 -4073 10019 19638 4565 1807% 
(j) Opening balance and other 0 -1265 -1265 0 642 64. 
resources 
Total domestic resources 72727 9051 81778 81137 23191 104328 
ll. Net inflow from abroad 10100 0 10100 11870 0 11870 
lll. Budgetary deficit 6000 0 6000 5000 0 5000 
IV. Aggregate resources (I to II!) 88827 9051 97878 98007 23191 121108 
V. Central assistance to States ° -17138 17822 684 -18378 20984 2606 
VI. Plan grants to States under -2680 2666 -14 ) 2058° 2058° 
Article 275(1) ; 
Vil. Resources for the Plan ® 69009 29539° 98548 79629 46233 125862 
(69963) (81150) 


ee 

* Includes ARM committed at CMs level. 

> The variation is due to difference in the allocation for States’ EAPs by the Centre and States, non inclusion of outlays on Area Programmes in the funding 
of State Plans etc. 

® Provisionally included; to be made up by the States as TFC did not recommend any such grant. 

4 Figures in brackets are inclusive of the full outlay for Union Territories. 

* Gap in resources to be made up by States through better fiscal management. 


2.11 PROJECTED FINANCING PATTERN OF PUBLIC SECTOR OUTLAY 
IN THE EIGHTH PLAN : 1992-97 


(Rs. crore at 1991-92 prices) 


Resources Centre and States Total 
UTs 
2 3 4 


I. Domestic resources 


1. Balance from current revenues (BCR )* 22020 12985” 35005 
2. Contribution of public sector enterprises 144140 4000 148140 
3. Borrowings’ and Miscellaneous (net) Capital Receipts (MCR) 117755 84500 202255 
Total - | ( 1 to 3) 283915 101485 385400 
ll. Net capital inflow from abroad 28700 0 28700 
il. Deficit financing 20000 0 20000 
IV. Aagqregate resources (|+II+ III) 332615 101485 434100 
V. Assistance for State plans® -78500 78500 i) 
VI. Resources for the Public Sector (IV+V) 254115 179985 434100 


en 


. Including Additional Resource Mobilisation. 
Including only non-special category States’ estimates. 
= Covering market borrowings, small savings, provident funds and loans from financial institutions. 


4 Including plan revenue deficit grant under Article 275 (i) 


Source: Planning Commission. 


2.12 FINANCIAL PERFORMANCE OF INDIAN RAILWAYS 


(Rs. crore) 
1980-81 1988-89 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995 -96 


| (RE) (BE) 


1 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 y 10 
a mmc 
1. Gross traffic receipts 2624 9259 10739 12096 13730 15688 17946 19920 21955 
(i) Passenger coaching 827 2455 2669 3147 3685 4315 4895 541 
‘ 0 
(il) Other coaching 116 271 313 336 398 424 443 485 7 
(ili) Goods 1618 6343 7624 8408 9462 10903 12557 13700 15125 
(iv) Other earnings 82 225 226 242 303 371 363 375 390 
(v) Suspense account -19 -35 -93 -37 -118 -325 -312 -50 165 
2. Working expenses 2537 8633 9887 11154 12389 13980 15135 16940 18760 
(i) Ordinary working expenses 2233 6583 1444 8234 9209 10480 11760 13050 14780 
(ii) Appropriations to Depreciation 220 1500 1715 1950 2000 2300 1875 2140 2000 
Reserve Fund 
(ili) Appropriation to pensions a“ 550 728 970 1180 1200 1500 1750 1970 
3. Net traffic receipts (1-2) 87 626 852 ose 1341 1708 2811 2980 3105 
4. Net miscellaneous receipts 40 111 130 171 200 247 291 270 231 
5. Net revenues (3+4) 127 737 982 1113 1541 1955 3102 3250 3426 
6. Payments to general revenues 325 716 809 938 1106 1514 1296 1380 1371 
7. Surplus (+) or deficit (-) -198 22 173 175 435 441 1806 1870 2055 
8. Capital at charge 6096 12988 14629 16126 17712 20123 22621 25095 27732 
9. Item 5 as % of item 8 2.1 5.7 6.7 6.9 8.7 9.7 13.7 13.0 124 
10. Item 7 as % of item 8 -3.2 0.2 1.2 1.1 25 22 8.0 75 74 


a  ———————— 


Source : Ministry of Railways. 


2.13 FINANCIAL PERFORMANCE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF POSTS 


(Rs. crore) 

1980-81 1988-89 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1995-96 

(BE) 

a? 

7 Gross receipts 278 742 703 841 948 1074 1105 1170 1315 

2. Net working expenses 346 912 966 1033 1162 1166 1312 1522 1619 

3. Net receipts (1-2) -68 -170 -263 -192 -214 -92 -207 -352 -304 

4. Dividend to General Revenues J - - : : - - - 

5. eee cere (-) -72 -170 -263 -192 -214 -92 -207 -352 -304 
(3-4) 


LL ———————e 


Source : Department of Post, Ministry of Communications. 


2.14 FINANCIAL PERFORMANCE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


(Rs. crore) 

1980-81 1988-89 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1904-95 1995-06 

(RE) (BE) 
ttt, 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 


cr 


1. Gross receipts 632 2359 2841 3405 3875 4758 6095 7698 8876 
2. Net working expenses® 475 1375 1603 1857 2145 2563 3738 4124 4744 
3. Net receipts (1-2) 157 984 1238 1548 1730 2195 2357 3574 4132 
4. Dividend to General Revenues 32 161 180 220 247 257 230 269 265 
5.  Surplus(+)/deficit (-) 125 

Ke) 823 1058 1328 1483 1938 2127 3305 3867 


Includes Rs. 649 crores in1993-94 towards redemption of bonds and other term loans and Rs.250 crores in 1994-95 towards redemption of bonds 


Source : Department of Telecommunications, Ministry of Communications. 


31 — IN THE PUBLIC SECTOR BY INDUSTRY 


(Lakh persons as on March 31) 


1 


A. By Branch 
1. Central Government 31.95 3266 33.11 33.29 3346 3350 3381 3395 3397 3410 3428 39.83 938.92 
2. State Governments 36.76 6038 6154 6280 6473 6666 6781 6829 6979 7112 7190 7293 78.37 


3. Quasi-Governments 45.76 S040 5274 5496 5674 5795 5948 5999 6173 6222 6393 6490 65.44 


4. Local bodies 20.37 21.11 2130 2164 2190 2214 2211 2238 2223 2313 2198 2160 22.02 

Total 154.84 16455 16869 17269 17683 18025 183.21 18444 18772 19057 19210 193.26 194.45 

ener reece teehee eterna 
B. By industry 


0. Agriculture, huntingetc. 4.63 4.76 4.89 4.98 5.26 5.57 5.54 5.55 5.49 5.56 5.73 5.62 5.45 
1. Mining and quarrying 8.18 8.84 9.27 9.74 9.66 942 9.56 9.56 9.66 9.99 9.87 997 10.15 
2. & 3, Manufacturing 15.02 16.34 17.17 17.61 18.15 1862 1867 1863 1870 1852 186.61 16.51 17.84 
4. Electricity, gas and water 6.83 7.21 7.33 7.60 7.85 7.89 8.49 8.69 8.97 9.05 9.16 9.34 9.38 
5. Construction 10.89 11.20 11.20 1146 11.81 1185 1214 1146 1134 1149 11.51 11.54 11.67 
6. Wholesale and retail trade 1.17 1.18 1.24 131 IH 1.34 1.39 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.57 1.48 1.61 


7. Transport, storage & 


communications 27.09 28.26 2864 2894 2929 29.70 30.11 29.74 3023 W526 3064 W355 30.84 

8. Finance, insurance, 
real estate etc. 7.48 8.72 9.14 983 1030 1056 1095 1123 1154 1194 1214 1252 12.73 

9. Community, social & 
personal services 7355 78.06 79.81 81.23 83.21 85.29 86.35 8811 9019 9227 9287 93.77 04.76 
i 
Total 154.84 164.57 168.69 172.70 176.84 180.24 183.20 18447 18762 190.58 19210 193.26 104.45 


it LLL LLL LL LL LLL LLL LLL ALL, 
Note: Totals in A and B differ due to rounding off. 


Source: Ministry of Labour (DGE8T)., 


3.2 EMPLOYMENT IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR BY INDUSTRY” 


(Lakh persons as on March 31) 


1981 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 ‘1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 


Deanne ene ne EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EE 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


0. Agriculture, hunting etc. 8.58 8.47 8.19 8.07 8.22 8.48 8.44 8.68 8.76 8.91 9.12 9.16 8.83 
1. Mining and quarrying 1.30 1.20 1 as) 4.13 1.11 0.91 0.93 0.96 0.99 1.00 1.07 0.96 1.01 
2. & 3. Manufacturing 4545 4656 44.73 4421 4448 4410. 43.95 4383 4457 4481 4566 4545 46.30 


4. Electricity, gas and water 0.35 0.37 0.39 0.39 0.40 0.40 0.41 0.39 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.38 0.40 
5. Construction 0.72 0.68 0.66 0.70 0.69 0.58 0.50 0.69 0.68 0.73 0.78 0.73 0.51 


6. Wholesale and retail Trade TT 2.75 2.76 72 2.77 2.77 2.83 2.86 2.91 3.00 2.96 3.01 3.02 


7. Transport, storage & 


communications 0.60 0.59 0.57 0.54 0.54 0.52 0.51 0.51 0.52 0.53 0.54 0.55 0.56 
8. Finance, insurance, real 

estate etc. 1.96 2.07 2.14 2.19 2.21 2.29 2.38 2.34 2.39 2.54 2.66 247 2.82 
9. Community, social & 

personal services 12.22 1283 1289 13.09 13.32 13.59 13.97 14.29 1460 1485 15.27 15.50 15.85 
eee 

Total 73.95 75.52 73.46 73.09 73.74 7364 73.92 7453 7582 76.77 7846 7851 79.30 

+ Relates to non-agricultural establishments in the private sector employing 10 or more persons. 


Note : Coverage in construction, particularly on private account, is known to be inadequate. 


Source: Ministry of Labour (DGE&T). 


3.3 ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYMENT IN ORGANISED PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SECTORS 


(Lakh persons as on March 31) 
Years Public Sector Private Sector Public and Private 
Sectors (Total) 
Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 ee 9 10 
1990 165.22 22.50 187.72 61.88 13.94 75.82 227.09 36.44 263.53 
1991 167.10 23.47 190.57 62.42 14.34 76.76 229.52 37.81 267.33 
1992 167.81 24.29 192.10 63.67 14.79 78.46 231.48 39.08 270.56 
1993 168.49 24.77 193.26 63.01 15.50 78.51 231.51 40.26 271.77 
1994 168.80 25.65 194.45 63.41 15.89 79.30 232.21 41.54 273.75 
1995* 167.14 25.80 192.94 64.61 16.53 81.14 231.76 42.33 274.09 
eee 


t Quick estimates. 


Note : (i) Includes all establishments in the Public Sector irrespective of siz f ploy t ral me 1 
Cc e of em ment and non-a ricuhtu a establish P 
employing 10 or more persons. g nts in the rivate Sector 


(li) Excludes: Sikkim, Arunachal Pradesh, Dadra & Nagar Haveli and Lakshadweep as these are not yet covered under the programme 


Source: Ministry of Labour, (OGE&T). 


3.4 PER CAPITA EMOLUMENTS OF PUBLIC SECTOR EMP._OYEES AND THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


ee 
Year onan — Per capita increase Consumer increase 
' emoluments over 1971-72 price index over 1971-72 

(Rs.) (per cent) (1960= 100) (per cent) 

1971-72 7.01 415 5920 = 192 = 
1972-73 9.32 541 5805 -1.94 207 7.81 
1973-74 13.44 749 5573 -5.86 250 30.21 
1974-75 14.32 1060 7402 25.03 317 65.10 
1975-76 15.04 1352 8983 51.74 313 63.02 
1976-77 15.75 1408 8940 51.01 301 56.77 
1977-78 16.38 1646 10048 69.73 324 68.75 
1978-79 17.03 1908 11210 89.36 331 72.40 
1979-80 17.75 2214 12468 110.61 30 87.50 
1980-81 18.39 2619 14239 140.52 401 108.85 
1981-82 19.39 3133 16158 172.94 451 134.90 
1982-83 20.24 3649 18029 204.54 486 153.13 
1983-84 20.72 4465 21549 264 547 184.90 
1984-85 | 21.07 5126 24328 310.95 582 203.13 
1985-86 21.54 5576 25887 337.28 620 222.92 
1986-87 22.11 6371 28820 386 82 674 251.04 
1987-88 22.14 7193 32537 449.61 736 283.33 
1988-89 22.09 8683 39415 565.79 803 318.23 
1989-90 22.36 9742 43665 637.58 855 345.31 
1990-91 22.19 10912 49179 730.73 951 395.31 
1991-92 21.79 12311 56508 854.52 1079 461.98 
1992-93 21.52 13984 64983 997.68 1185 517.19 
1993-94 20.69 14928 72151 1118.77 1272 562.50 


Source: Department of Public Enterprises. 


M3 
4.1 SOURCES OF CHANGE IN MONEY STOCK (M3) (Rs. crore) 


ee 


Outstanding 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-95 1994-95 1995-96 Outstanding 


ason March 31 March31 March 31 March 31. March 31 March 31 March 31 as on 
t to to to Jan. 5 
March 31, to to to @) ‘die 
1990 March 31 March31 March 31 March 31 March 31 Jan.6 Jan.5 
ee 
1 2 3 4 § 6 tf 8 9 10 
1. M1 (Money supply with the public) 86398 13366 20898 10390 31562 28858 10899 8309 199781 
A t tary resources 
: hg Mee ; 239184 38419 50359 50916 73307 78617 43084 39350 570152 
i) Currency with the public 46100 6491 8111 7111 14170 18806 14727 14253 115042 
ii) Demand deposits with banks 39700 6799 12576 2851 16180 9197 -3994 -8491 78812 
iii) Time deposits with banks 152786 25053 29461 40526 41745 49759 32185 31041 370371 
iv) Other deposits with RBI 598 76 211 428 1212 855 166 2547 5927 
Ill. Sources of change in Money stock (M3) 
(1+2+3+4-5) 
1. Net bank credit to Government 
(A+B) 118093 23280 17206 18657 28855 16325 11011 24112 246528 
A) RBI's net credit to Government 
(i+ii)* 73683 15165 5168 4433 851 2178 -2664 14269 115747 
i) Central Government 72013 14745 5508 4257 260 2130 -595 16534 115447 
ii) State Governments 1670 420 -340 176 591 48 -2069 -2265 300 
B) Other banks’ credit to Government 44410 8115 12038 14224 28004 14147 13675 9843 130781 
2. Bank credit to commercial 
sector (A+B) 156765 21969 18582 30187 17161 44991 25261 29529 319184 
A) RBI's credit to commercial sector@ 6349 -7 918 -1040 225 148 2079 -96 6497 
B) Other banks’ credit to commercial 
sector 150416 21976 17664 31227 16936 44843 23182 29625 312687 
3. Net foreign exchange assets of 
banking sector 6818 37634 106454 3726# 27674# 23298# 167538 487# 76411 
4. Government's currency liabilities to 
the public 1555 66 83 120 166 389 155 -134 2245 
5. Banking sector's net non-monetary 
liabilities other than time deposit 44047 10659# -38434 1774# 549# 63864 100964 1464448 74216 


LT 


P Provisional. 
* Includes special securities * 
@ Excludes, since the establishment of NABARD, on July 12, 1982, its refinance to banks. 


# Inclusive of appreciation in the value of gold following its revaluation close to international market price effective October 17, 1990. Such appreciation has a 
corresponding effect on RBI's net non-monetary liabilities. 


Note: 1. All data relate to March 31, Reserve Bank data are on the basis of closure of Government accounts. 
2. Figures may not add up to totals because of rounding off. 
3. With the change in bank accounting year from calendar year to financial year in 1988-89, there were sharp and unusual increases in aggregate 
deposits and credit towards the end of financial year 1988-89 and 1989-90 (followed by a large decline in them in the first week of next financial 
year. 


4. Due to inclusion of cash certificates in the time deposits of Urban Co-op, banks and Salary earners’ societies, data from March 1983 onwards are 
revised. 


Source : Reserve Bank of India. 
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4.2 SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS:SEASONAL FLOW OF FUNDS 


(Rs crore) 
= a — —< 1993 1993-94 1994 1994-95 1995 1994-95 1995-96 Outstanc- 
usy Slack Busy Slack Busy Slack Bus 8B 

Season Sasson Season Season Season Season Season Semen Sean, sain “ogeon 
(Oct.28 (Oct.27 1 99€ 

to lo 

Jan. 6) Jan. 5) 
(P) (P) (P) (P) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 : 10 11 12 


1. Increase in aggregate deposits 21074 20857 19654 16484 34026 30307 18950 22208 2432 8528 406475 
2. Increase in borrowings from.RBI 2324 -1120 1414 -1995 -96 -1407 2952 2718 6148 2599 6644 
3. Increase in other borrowings@ -94 784 ~886 -9 -4 53 -3 359 1046 -122 336 
4. Increase in other demand 
and time liabilities 3411 37 4727 -452 4274 210 2637 -2328 313 2531 26291 
5. Residual (Net) 954 -6466 916 -304 3371 -1864 7597 -1197 5977 -1025 11408 
Total 27669 14092 25825 14194 41571 27299 32133 21760 15916 12511 463364 
ee 
Uses: 
1.. Increase in bank credit 12754 8810 14843 410 10663 13902 27844 16977 11133 11384 236969 
2. Increase in investments 8479 7780 5924 11848 25002 5860 2700 7127 554 2372 §=©160178 
3. Increase in cash in hand 263 201 -119 40 150 215 18 202 -251 -129 2742 
4. Increase in balances with RB! 6173 -2699 5177 1896 5756 7322 1571 -2546 4480 -1086 53466 
Total 27669 14092 25825 14194 41571 27299 32133 21760 15916 12511 453364 


P Provisional 

@ _ Excludes borrowings from RBI, |DB!, EXIM Bank and NABARD. 

Notes: 1. Residual (Net) is the balance of Uses of Funds over Sources of Funds and includes by implication the borrowings from IDB!, EXIM, Bank and NABARD. 
2. The slack season is from May to October and the busy season is from November to April. 
3. Busy Season 1991-92 onwards data relate to reporting Friday. 


Source : Reserve Bank of India. 
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4.4 SCHEDULED COMMERCIAL BANKS’ OUTSTANDING ADVANC COVE 
ES AGAINST COMMO 
UNDER SELECTIVE CREDIT CONTROL — - 


(Rs. crore) 
As on last Friday of Venations during 
March March March March March July March 994-95 Apri July 
Commodities 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 “498 1995" a Aprit 


March TOS 1995" 


’ 2 3 4 2 6 7 8 9 10 1 12 
1. Paddy and rice** 433 392 452 619 606 509 643 581 37 97 62 
2. Wheat" 17 "1 86 90 97 89 106 112 9 8 . 
3. Pulses 65 88 100 47 48 64 57 53 9 16 4 
4 — Other food grains 67 56 65 109 165 176 216 240 51 "1 24 
5. Sugar 536 807 773 ~—«1179 991 12—4444s«iNTD 423-279 58 
6. Khandsari 26 26 36 32 41 36 73 4 32 5 -32 
7. Gur 3 3 9 3 4 4 4 3 0 0 4 
8. Groundnut 32 44 25 24 31 67 64 86 33 36 22 
9. Rapeseed/mustardseed 17 15 18 23 29 44 39 51 40 15 12 
10. Linseed 1 1 1 i i i i : 0 0 0 
11. Castorseed 4 1 4 3 4 5 9 "1 5 ; 2 
12. Cottonseed 10 "1 14 "1 12 13 19 15 7 ; 4 
13. Soyabean" 94 92 72 79 113 78 112 88 4 35 24 
14. Other oilseeds** 16 13 20 28 20 18 22 25 2 2 3 
15. Groundnut oil 44 29 38 48 21 22 25 19 4 : 4 
16. Rapeseed/mustard oil 38 30 44 57 59 52 62 72 : 1 10 
17. Castor olf 40 42 1 12 21 58 79 80 58 37 1 
18. Linseed oil 2 5 2 2 2 2 2 2 0 0 0 
19. cottonseed oil 12 16 19 22 25 23 30 26 . 2 ~ 
20. Soyabean oil** 18 23 40 44 29 30 65 50 36 : AS 
21. Other Veg. olls** 27 35 44 44 44 42 40 64 4 2 24 
22. Vanaspati 75 68 76 86 98 91 82 78 16 7 ~ 
23. Cotton & Kapas 672 661 690 769 686 700 =: 1031 955 345 14 16 
24. Total 9306 42 s«2529':té«‘ 886i (ititi88D—i A288 (41S 4125 108-811 70 


(2 in, 


. Data are provisional 
** Not covered by selective credit control at present. 
Source: Reserve Bank of India 
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4.5 BRANCH EXPANSION OF PUBLIC SECTOR BANKS AND OTHER COMMERCIAL BANKS 


as on June 30 ‘screase Increase % age of 
cn scot shal tab) SE between in the Col.(9) to 
1969 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 30-6-69 number of Col.(8) 
Banks and offices in 
: 30-6-95 rural 
centre” . 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
A. State Bank of India 1569 8462 8593 8645 8772 8755 7186 4466 62 
B. Subsidiaries of SBI 893 3706 3763 3811 3904 4015 3122 1531 49 
C. Fourteen Nationalised banks 4134 25613 25833 26032 26934 27207 23073 13264 57 
D. Regional rural banks 14522 14525 14529 14530 14506 14506 12960 89 
Total of public sector banks 
(A+B+C+D) | 6596 52303 52714 53017 54090 54483 47887 32221 67 
E. Six banks nationalised on 
April 15, 1980 419 3904 3919 3981 3471 3585 3166 1447 46 
Total (A+B+C+D+E) 7015 56207 56633 56998 57561 58068 51053 33668 66 
F. Other Indian scheduled commercial 
banks 900 3801 3828 3872 3987 4090 3190 1262 40 
G. Foreign banks 130 140 140 141 146 156 26 
H. Non-scheduled banks™ 217 42 48 48 48 32: -183 11 
All commercial banks 8262 60190 60649 61059 61742 62346 54084 34941 65 


; Rural Centres - Places with a population below 10,000. 
** The reduction in the number of offices of the non-scheduled banks is due to:- 
(i) the inclusion of some of them in the second scheduled to the Reserve Banks of India Act, 1934; and 
(ii) take-over of certain non-scheduled banks by the State Bank of India and other scheduled banks. 
B 2 Nil 
Note: The increase in the number of offices in rural centres represents the difference between the number of offices at such centres as on June 30, 1969 
(classified on the basis of 1961 census) and the number of offices at Rural Centres as on June 30, 1993 (classified on the basis of 1981 census). 


Source: Reserve Bank of India 
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4.6 : ADVANCES TO AGRICULTURE AND OTHER PRIORITY SECTORS BY PUBLIC SECTOR BANKS 


(Accounts in thousand) 


(Amount in Rs. crore) 
eee 


Number of accounts Amount outstanding 
—_—— 
June March March March March June March March March March 
1969 1991 1992 1993 1994 1969 1991 1992 1993 1994 
rr ene 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
rr nnn 
1. Agricutiure 
(a) Direct finance * 160 19735 20552 20680 19923 40.31 15739 16944 18450 18921 
(b) Indirect finance 4 564 437 414 428 122.12 1132 1367 1485 2009 
2. Small-scale industries** 51 2830 2863 2857 2879 251.07 16756 17487 19143 21440 
3. Setting up of industrial estate 1 2 3 10 . 59 54 70 77 
4. Road and water transport operators 2 751 743 728 696 5.49 2487 2390 2354 2336 
5. Retail trade 33 4629 4662 4730 4679 19.37# 2563 2694 2870 3386 
6. Small-business P 3459 3466 3484 3445 < 1691 1823 1923 2110 
7. Professional and self-employed persons 8 2367 2303 2262 2147 1.91 1380 1431 1472 1497 
8. Education 1 70 69 66 66 0.80 77 106 117 132 
9. Consumption loans “4 153 120 105 102 a 23 26 25 41 
10. S.S.C.'s organisation for on- 
lending to other priority sector 
mentioned at 4 to 9 above ie 8 17 16 18 a 40 39 95 96 
11. S.S. organisation for SC/ST for 
purchase and supply of inputs and ; 
marketing of outputs . 4 4 11 32 “ 8 8 29 45 
12. Housing loans a 288 250 238 190 » 367 323 351 655 
43. Total priority sector advances 
(1 to 12) 260 34859 35988 35594 34615 440.97 42312 44692 48384 52045 
14. Total bank credit 3017.00 107049 113686 132579 138648 
Percentage to total advances 
1. Agricutlure 
(a) Direct finance * 1.3 14.7 14.9 13.9 13.6 
(b) Indirect finance 4.0 1.1 12 1.1 14 
2. Small-scale industries** 8.3 15.7 15.4 144 15.5 
3. Setting up of industrial estate es 0.1 0.1 Neg. 0.1 
4. Road and water transport operators 02 23 2.1 18 1.7 
5. Retail trade 06 24 23 22 24 
6. Small-business . 16 16 14 15 
7. Professional and self-employed persons 0.1 13 13 44 414 
9. Consumption loans bs Neg. Neg. 0.1 Neg 
10. $.S.C)s organisation for on-lending to other priority sector 
mentioned at 4 to 9 above ae Neg. - 
11. SS. organisation for SC/ST for 
purchase and supply of inputs and marketing of outputs - Neg. Neg Neg. Neg 
12. Housing loans - 03 03 03 06 
. 146 39.5 39.3 365 382 


13. Total priority sector advances 


a 


: Provisional. 

7 Excludes advances to plantations other than development finance. 

** Number of units. ; 
t Includes small business 


4.7 : STATE-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF BANK OFFICES, 


AGGREGATE DEPOSITS AND TOTAL CREDIT 


OF PUBLIC SECTOR BANKS# AND PERCENTAGE SHARE OF ADVANCES TO PRIORITY SECTORS 

No. of offices Deposits Bank credit — of oe 

at the end of (Rs. crore) (Rs. crore) iy pated 
se meets ae aecerlae 
State/Union Territory June June June June June June June March 

1969 1995" 1969 1995" 1969 1995° 1969 1994 

1 2 3 4 5 6 if 8 9 
1. Andhra Pradesh 444 3451 121.11 16825 122.09 13904 24.4 44.0 
2. Assam 67 818 33.20 3426 12.85 1339 10.3 55.7 
3. Bihar 269 3032 168.67 14054 52.50 4412 9.1 42.0 
4. Gujarat 750 3024 401.31 22006 194.89 10384 15.9 37.1 
5. Haryana 140 1037 48.78 7238 23.15 3186 28.2 62.2 
6. Himachal Pradesh 41 628 12.38 2528 3.49 667 2.7 57.3 
7. Jammu & Kashmir 17 252 17.95 1521 0.86 360 30.3 51.4 
8. Karnataka 510 2878 187.79 15749 143.04 11373 24.8 39.0 
9. Kerala 331 1753 116.79 12538 76.95 5441 27.6 43.2 
10. Madhya Pradesh 332 2808 107.43 12127 63.14 6634 22.3 51.5 
11. Maharashtra 946 4692 902.67 54496 911.79 43170 12.4 19.6 
12. Manipur 2 56 1.06 170 0.15 103 neg 71.6 
13. Meghalaya 7 127 8.87 592 2.52 86 50.0 53.3 
14. Nagaland 2 62 1.07 283 0.06 100 40.0 67.4 
15. Orissa 96 1326 29.49 4586 14.60 2505 11.2 57.9 
16. Punjab 290 2025 185.41 17674 50.29 7278 27.9 52.1 
17. Rajasthan 311 1880 73.73 8786 38.20 4082 16.8 52.5 
18. Tamil Nadu 721 3351 233.48 20664 311.32 19618 25.5 38.2 
19. Tripura 3 91 3.76 380 0.16 141 9.5 70.2 
20. Uttar Pradesh 639 5383 337.15 32208 153.74 11409 16.9 58.8 
21. West Bengal 428 3331 456.45 23086 525.80 12523 44 30.6 
22. Chandigarh 19 128 34.55 3074 64.13 5902 42 16.5 
23. Delhi 207 1097 359.80 34464 244.90 27320 10.2 10.8 
24. Goa, Daman & Diu 83 268 48.68 2858 19.68 738 12.6 31.8 
25. Pondicherry 11 60 5.06 577 4.74 259 12.9 42.5 

Total 6669 43720 3896.97 312697 3034.60 193057 14.9 | 


# Include State Bank of India and its subsidiaries and 20 nationalised banks. 
: Data are provisional. 


Me» Include Andaman & Nicobar Islands, Arunachal Pradesh, Dadra and Nagar Haveli, Lakshadweep, Sikkim and Mizoram. 


Neg. Negligible. 
NOTES: 1. Deposits exclude inter-bank deposits. 


2. Bank credit excludes dues from banks but includes amount of bills rediscounted with RBI/IDBI//other financial institutions 
3. The data relating to deposits and bank credit relate to the last Friday of the month and are based on quarterly return on aggregate deposits 


and gross bank credit 


4. State-wise and All India percentages have been worked out with reference to gross bank credit (inclusive of food credit). 


5. Figures may not add up to totals because of rounding. 


Source: Reserve Bank of India 
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5.1 INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
Base: 1981-82=100 
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Primary articles Manufactured products as 
ET 

Total Food articles Non- Mine- Fuel, Total Food Tex- Chemi- Basic Machi commo- 
Total Food- food rals power, pro- ties cais& metals, nery&  dilles 

grains artl- light & ducts chemical alloys machine 

cles lubrt- products & metal tools 

cants products 

Weight 32.30 17.39 7.92 10.08 483 1066 57.04 10.14 11.55 \ 7.63 6.27 100.00 
2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 


Last week of 


1982-83 NOs nM? cattiee de 206 0 oe 97 108 106 107 104 1072 
1983-84 ermal ee 
1984-85 i itti«édt@ (OC CO | ee 
1985-86 19 04a? 1a9ti«i (tC: ee 
1986-87 108 44hti«‘S, = 198i‘ ECC ee 
1987-88 157 168~—S—s«‘151s«*GT oo we. 46 42 «4699506880 iGt CO 
1988-89 7. 4me (06 188 ee ee ee 
1989-90 ‘or a7?) 100.~=«A®si“‘ Kk OCC ee 
1990-91 16 Ct ei‘ (<é‘ OCC CTC DE 
1991-92 25 BB 2S OMS 0 216 2 Me AO ee ee 
1992-93 532«280:tia8ti‘iakt(ité‘aCCOCC2— (220 SH 28 SG 
1993-94 ae ee ee ee ee 
1994-95 m2 i«4i( CA TS ita) CI 
Average of weeks . 
1982-83 jo7 7? a te Os A te 97 10 106 105 103 1049 
1983-84 118 «4427CO10:té«‘ tia tC ee 
1984-85 oa ary rT wee ee | ee 
1985-86 108 138 -  125(‘ titi‘ a OC ee 
1986-87 1397 148—i«‘ 2QC«tSA(ité‘éaSC(‘ OC CCC a 
1987-88 ary, ee ee’ Ce, a ie ee 
1988-89 oe ae, ee, ae | | ee er ee 
1989-90 10402~<CS~*SNTsté‘ OS OCRSCOCti«é‘STC(ié‘MOC«*SS“C(‘<‘é‘aS:COOCO|6208 CG «1057 
1990-91 185 201.2 170~«—i«Ck (it SC‘ TO «CON CS ee 
1991-92 2180241 iaC(iatiHHC(<ité‘aSSCCiGC(ité«‘iaBCCBC238S——-20BCs«éOTG 
1992-93 ae ae | ee en oe a” i a ee 
1993-94 251-284. i‘iA(‘é‘é CK CO2iK—(itiATC(ia2i(iaCi«i TT 28 
1994-95 er er ee ee) ee ee; ee) |) | er. 
1994-95 
April 266 «289«Cfs«278~=Ss—si«88si(‘z*KOC27BSC«STs—“‘i‘TOBSCOC21s—“‘ TCC 
May 272 300 279 «29288 «4140 «809277 «= 259t'si«aS (iti KBC(iéié«iTsi2Bs—“(iéS«288S A 
June 277 +«2310«=Ss«282—té‘ St (itiKst“‘é‘ TOCi(‘BSCOC«KATSC“(‘<ié‘éaia2sti«é‘i 2A 
July 282 «317S'si«287)si‘iBTi(‘iwAASOOCOQTMsi«ACiti«isi‘i‘ikSC2GCi‘iasti«éi«HH_CsCéTALB 
August 281 (315 + +4«4292 «0288 «= 142”—~=i‘ ti«HC“(<«é«éiTBSCO8sCi28s—(iasti«iSBSC2TD.A 
September 281 «315. =Ss«291-S's«200':é«‘istsi‘iékSCiTi“‘éikSSCO2S—( (isi (iti C(itiGSCs«é2T7D 
October 282 4316 «0295S «288Ssi«i142~=*é<“‘ k~«=OTOStC«DT2s—“‘é kw) OTs 
November 285 317 300 296 146 «281 # «+3270 «272 «29255 8238 48606305 «0S 662762 
December 200 319 «44304 «4+309 «+146 «281 «274 +« «2274 «259 «+240 312 «273 2799 
January 295 322 304 319 147 281 277 274 269 242 314 276 3=§=283.3 
February 295 4319 304 326 147 «29283 «279 «49274 «274 «9242S 84 s«iTTs«OBAT 
March 292 315° «#4304 «=323si«‘w447”'i(‘ SStCiBC(itié«i s«C2TTs—“(‘iéiéSSCC8KS—(ié«iaTGSSCU2BKD 
1995-96 
April 206 4321 «2306S si 324ti‘iMBesi(<i«é‘«é‘ SSCS (ié«i Citi (itié‘ KSCi‘KSSsC2k7TBCC2BBA 
May 301 332 307 4319 151 285 # #288 #274 «+327 «2327 +« «322 «8279 2016 
June 300 333 #4310 315 153 284 200 277 «21289 248 #«#(%326 «280 2926 
July 303 333 313 322 «4154 284 201 «©9279 «#4200 248 # 326 «281 2942 
Aux 305 339 315 320 154 284 «203 «283 «+202 «+249 «330 282 296.1 
September 307 «3412s 315)s«323':—«‘SMCi(‘ié‘éa KA SC«iKi(itiBACC“‘«é‘éSSOKBSC3—“(‘é‘éa SCA 
October 306 4««337,'i‘«3si(itiK(ité«éaSCtC«BACSC(iti«éSStCiBS SC (itiBSCi«SC«‘i«KSC‘ié‘él RSCTA 
November(P) 310 343 «0316 «= 327, s« 155284 S208 «283s 300'—«issi84—(ii 283200 
December(P) 308 340 317 328 155 284 206 281 300 251 331 + «#284 2086 
P Provisional. 


Source : Office of the Economic Adviser, Ministry of Industry. 
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5.3 ALL INDIA CONSUMER PRICE INDEX NUMBERS 
SL eaeenemmemememeeeeeneeemeetreeemeeeeetttttt UU RRIUUIPetg>"Su>-o-so-sseeerereeeeeeeeee ee 


industrial workers Urban non-manual , 
(Base: 1982=100) ee. Aquuien 
labourers 
(Base: 1984-85=100) (Base: 1960-61=100) 
F : 
1 
SE EE a ee 
Average of Months 
1963-84 117 * 111° 92 = 
1984-85 122 * 118 * ans 4 
154 149 * 126 ™* 629 
1988-89 169 * 163 * 136 
1989-90 177 173 145 4 
1990-91 499 193 161 4 
1001-62 230 219 183 — 
1992-93 254 240 202 
1076 
beep ara 258 216 1114 
Last Month of 
1983-84 117 114 95 a 
1984-85 120 120 102 o 
1985-86 132 130 110 556 
1986-87 142 138 117 573 
1987-88 1560 153 129 658 
1988-89 169 163 138 729 
1989-90 178 177 149 736 
1991-92 241 229 192 1046 
1992-93 253 243 205 1053 
1994-95 311 293 244 1300 
1994-95 
April 284 269 224 1165 
May 288 272 227 1175 
June 294 277 230 1189 
July 301 281 234 1211 
August 304 284 236 1231 
September 309 288 238 1251 
October 311 289 240 1265 
November 313 291 240 1285 
December 311 289 240 1297 
January 309 289 242 1292 
February 311 291 243 1301 
March 311 293 244 1300 
1995-96 
April 314 295 247 1306 
May 321 300 249 1316 
June 331 306 1337 
July 340 313 ve 1387 
August 343 315 - 1405 
September 345 317 
October 348 319 
November as 321 
. The new series of CP! for industrial workers with 1982 base has been introduced w.e.f. October, 1988 The earlier series on base 1960=100 has been 
simultaneously discontinued. The conversion factor from the new to the old series is 4.93 in regard to the General index, and 4.98 in regard to the 
Food index. 
ba The new series of CP! for urban non-manual employees with 1984-85 base was introduced wef. November, 1987. The earfer series on base 
1960=100 has been simultaneously discontinued. The conversion factor from the new to the old series is 5.32. 
Not available. 


Note: Annual figures are yearly averages of months. 
Sources : 1. Labour Bureau, Simla for consumer price indices for industrial workers and agricuftura! sbourers. 
"9 €.S.0. for consumer price indices for urban non-manual employees. 


5.4 INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES-RELATIVE 
PRICES OF MANUFACTURED AND AGRICUALTURAL PRODUCTS 
(Base: 1981-82=100) 


rr cor —SS~S*«CU Mart 


General Index of index of 
Yea: /month index of Manufactured Agricultural Products as per cent of 
Wholesale Products Products @ Index of Agricultural 

a ee a 
Weight 100.00 57.04 2747 
EO ee 
1982-83 104.9 103.5 107.3 96.4 
1983-84 112.8 109.8 121.4 90.5 
1984-85 120.1 117.5 129.2 91.0 
1985-86 125.4 124.4 129.1 96.4 
1986-87 132.7 129.2 142.8 90.5 
1987-88 143.6 138.5 161.8 85.6 
1988-89 154.3 151.6 170.9 88.7 
1989-90 165.7 168.6 174.4 96.7 
1990-91 182.7 182.8 198.3 92.2 
1991-92 207.8 203.4 236.7 85.9 
1992-93 228.7 225.6 255.6 88.3 
1993-94 247.8 243.2 271.2 89.7 
1994-95 274.7 268.8 307.7 87.4 
1995-96" 295.0 291.9 330.8 68.2 
1994-95 
April 262.3 257.1 288.5 89.1 
May 265.4 259.4 295.4 87.8 
June 268.1 261.2 300.9 86.8 
July 271.3 263.8 306.1 86.2 
August 272.1 265.8 305.1 87.1 
September 273.2 267.3 305.9 87.4 
October 274.7 269.7 306.0 88.1 
November 276.2 270.2 309.5 87.3 
December 279.9 274.0 315.0 87.0 
January 283.3 277.2 320.5 86.5 
February 284.7 279.0 321.4 86.8 
March 284.9 280.6 317.8 88.3 
1995-96 

April 288.4 284.7 322.4 88.3 
May 291.6 287.6 327.6 87.8 
June 292.6 289.8 326.4 88.8 
July 294.2 291.2 328.8 88.6 
August 296.1 293.1 331.9 88.3 
September 297.4 294.3 334.2 88.1 
October 297.4 294.8 333.0 88.5 
November (P) 299.0 295.5 337.4 87.6 
December (P) 298.6 295.7 335.5 88.2 

“ Average April to December 1995. 

@ Composit Index of the sub-groups - (Food Article and Non-food Articles). 

(P) Provisional 


Note: Monthly figures are monthly averages. 


Source: Office of the Economic Adviser, Ministry of Industy. 
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6.1 (A) FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 


(Rs. crore) 
Reserves Transactions with IMF 
Goid SDRs 
Foreign Total Orawats Repurchases# Outstanding 
Tonnes Rs. crore exchange Rs. crore = 


— 
Ln) 
1) 
be 
on 
m 
~ 
@ 
o 
- 


1950-51 219.8 117.8 — - 911.4 1029.2 — - 48 
1951-52 219.8 117.8 = os 746.6 864.4 = = 48 
1952-53 219.8 117.8 oo - 763.3 881.1 = = 48 
1953-54 219.8 117.8 - = 792.2 910.0 = 173 30 
1954-55 219.8 117.8 3 = 774.4 891.9 tie 172 13 
1955-56 219.8 117.8 ~ a 784.6 902.4 “= 7.4 6 
1956-57 219.8 117.8 a = 563.3 681.1 60.7 6.0 61 
1957-58 219.8 117.8 = = 303.4 421.2 34.5 _ 95 
1958-59 219.8 117.8 a — 261.1 378.9 = et. 
1959-60 219.8 117.8 = — 245.1 362.9 ~ 23.8 
1960-61 219.8 117.8 = = 185.8 303.6 _ 10.7 61 
1961-62 219.8 117.8 a ae 179.5 297.3 119.1 60.7 119 
1962-63 219.8 117.8 = a 177.3 295.1 11.9 - 131 
1963-64 219.8 117.8 = = 188.0 305.8 — 23.8 107 
1964-65 249.6 133.8 ii iat 115.9 249.7 476 476 107 
1965-66 216.3 115.9 = ae 182.1 298.0 65.5 35.7 137 
1966-67 216.3 182.5 ~ pes 295.9 478.4 89.3 43.1 313 
1967-68 216.3 182.5 - at 356.1 538.6 67.5 43.1 338 
1968-69 216.3 182.5 - on 391.2 573.7 ~_ 58.5 279 
1969-70 217.0 182.5 122.7 92.0 546.4 820.9 —_ 125.3 154 
1970-71 216.3 182.5 148.9 111.7 438.1 732.3 -_ 153.8 - 
1971-72 216.3 182.5 247.7 194.0 480.4 856.9 _ - _ 
1972-73 216.3 182.5 246.5 225.7 478.9 887.1 _ om - 
1973-74 216.3 182.5 244.9 229.5 580.8 992.8 62.0 _ 50 
1974-75 216.3 182.5 234.9 228.9 610.5 1021.9 484.7 —_ 557 
1975-76 216.3 182.5 202.8 211.2 1491.7 1885.4 207.1 _ ROL 
1976-77 222.5 187.8 187.4 192.0 2863.0 3242.8 —_ 302.8 492 
1977-78 _ 228.8 193.1 161.6 169.6 4499.8 4862.5 — 248.6 210 
1978-79 260.1 219.5 364.9 381.3 5219.9 5820.7 _ 206.9 -_ 
1979-80 266.3 224.7 529.1 545.3 5163.7 5933.7 _ 55.18 - 
1980-81 267.3 225.6 490.5 496.7 4822.1 5544.4 2744 @ 5.188 268 
1981-82 267.3 225.6 425.1 443.5 3354.5 4023.6 636.8 @@ -_ 901 
1982-83 2673 225.6 270.2 290.7 4265.2 47815 18928 @@ _ 2867 
1983-84 267.3 225.6 216.4 248.3 5497.8 5971.7 1413.7 @@ 72.1 (A) 4444 
1984-85 291.2 245.8 146.5 180.5 6816.8 7243.1 2188. @@ 155.9 (B) 4888 
1985-86 325.0 274.3 115.1 161.4 7384.3 7820.0 — 253.0 (C) 5285 
1986-87 325.0 274.3 139.4 231.7 7645.2 8151.2 _ 672.2 (D) 5548 
1987-88 325.0 274.3 69.7 125.3 7287.1 7686.7 _ 1208.9 (E) 4732 
1988-89 325.0 274.3 79.5 160.7 6604.6 7039.6 _ 1547.3 (F) 3696 
1989-90 332.6 280.7 81.9 183.5 5787.2 6251.4 1459.6 (G) 2572 
1990-91 332.6 6828.3 75.9 200.0 4388.1 114164 3333.8 & 1155.9 (H) 5132 
1991-92 350.9 9038.8 65.7 233.3 14578.0 23850.1 3204.7 && 1127.3 8934 
1992-93 354.2 10548.8 12.7 55.4 201405 30744.7 4231.0 867.7 (J) 14986 
1993-94 367.0 12794.1 76.5 339.0 47287.3 60420 4 1006.9 4200(K) 15812 
1994-95 396.0 13751.8 46 22.8 66005.6 797802 _ 35850 (1) 13545 
June 367.0 12838.5 31.0 140.6 51429.4 64408 5 _ 3547.1 12555 
Sept. 367.0 13027.8 18 8.1 59062.0 72097 .9 ons - 42718 
Dec. 367.0 12665.1 14 65 60840.7 73512.3 ~ - 12658 
contd 
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6.1 (A) FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 
(Rs. crore) 


ee i ae 


Reserves Transactions with IMF 
Gold SDRs F Total Drawals Repurchases# Outstanding 
eS eee oe orelgn repurchase 
Tonnes Rs. crore exchange Rs. crore obligations 
xe e 396.0 14064.5 65.1 321.6 64063.9 78450.0 -- 888.0 (M) 12745 
May 396.0 13865.1 16.5 81.7 63044.5 76991.3 — 51.7 12703 
June 397.6 139865 60.4 297.5 61613.0 75897.0 — 287.3 12356 
July 397.6 13956.4 12.9 63.0 62357.4 76376.8 — 988.9 11284 
Aug. 397.5 14099.0 31.0 147.2 60565.8 74812.0 a 16.9 10934 
Sept. 397.5 14980.5 5.4 27.7 64660.0 79668.2 —_ 431.4 11349 
Oct. (P) 397.5 15360.9 26.0 134.6 61473.7 76969.2 — 954.2 10534 
Nov. (P) 397.5 15455.6 11.9 62.0 60434.4 75952.0 = 55.2 10516 
Dec. (P) 397.5 15656.8 93.3 488.1 61373.5 77518.4 — 304.2 10285 
P Provisional. 
@ Excludes Rs. 544.53 crore drawn under Trust Fund. 
@@ Drawals under Extended Fund Facility (EFF). 
Drawals of Rs.1883.6 crore under Compensatory and Contingency Financing Facility (CCFF). 
and Rs.1450.2 crore under First Credit Tranche of Stand-by Arrangement. 
&& Drawals of Rs 2217.2 crore under Compensatory and Contingency Financing Facility. 
and Rs 987.5 crore under First Credit Tranche of Stand-by Arrangement. 
$ Includes voluntary repurchases of Rupees (Rs.199 crore) and sales of Rupees by the IMF. 
under its General Resources Account (Rs.35.2 crore). 
$$ Sales of Rupees by the Fund. 
- Additionally, SDR 59.9 million in May 1979, SDR 7.3 million in July 1980 and © 
SDR 34.5 million in March 1982 were used for voluntary repurchases of Rupees. 
(A) SDR 66.50 million were used for repurchases of drawals under Compensatory Financing Facility. 
(B) SDR 33.25 million and Rs. 117.85 crore in foreign currencies were used for repurchases of drawals under CFF. 
(C) SDR 66.5 million and SDRs 131.25 million were used for repurchases of drawals under CFF and EFF, respectively. 
(D) SDR 431.25 million were used for repurchases of drawals under EFF. 
(E) SDR 704.17 million were used for repurchases of drawals under EFF. 
(F) SDR 804.18 million were used for repurchases of drawals under EFF. 
(G) SDR 681.25 million were used for repurchases of drawals under EFF. 
(H) SDR 468.75 million were used for repurchases of drawals under EFF 
(I) SDR 337.49 million were used for repurchases of drawals under EFF. 
(J) SDR 237.49 million were used for repurchases of drawals under EFF. 
(K) SDR 95.84 million were used for repurchases of drawals under EFF. 
(L) SDR 812.77 million were used for repurchases of drawals under EFF. 
(M) SDR 788.81 million were used for repurchases of drawals under EFF during Apri-December 1995-96. 


Notes : 1 Figures after 1965-66 are not comparable with those of the earlier years owing to devaluation 
of the Rupee in June 1966. 
2 Figures for July 1991 onwards are not comparable with those of earlier periods due to 
the downward adjustment of the Rupee effected on July 1&3,1991. 
3  Drawals, Repurchases and outstanding repurchase obligations are calculated at the ruling rates of exchange. 
4 Gold is valued at Rs. 53.58 per 10 grams up to May 1966 and at Rs. 84.39 per 10 grams up to September 1990 
and closer to international market price w.e.f. October 17,1990. 
5 Foreign exchange includes (a) foreign assets of the Reserve Bank of India and (b) Government balances 
held abroad up to 1955-56. 
Source: Reserve Bank of India. 
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6.1 (B) FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 


: 


Reserves Transactions with iMF 
Gold SORs Foreign Total Drawais Repurchases Outstanding 
exchange repurchase 
Teen 
1 2 3 4 5(2+3+4) 6 ; 8 
1981.82 347 3 1368 ia13 te —- 100 
1952-53 247 —_ 1603 1850 = = 100 
1953-54 247 a 1664 1911 = 36 os 
1954-55 247 ~ 1626 1873 ~ Rd 26 
1955-56 247 - 1648 1895 _ 15 13 
1956-57 247 — 1184 1431 128 12 128 
1957-58 247 = 637 884 72 _ 200 
1958-59 247 a 548 795 a - 200 
1959-60 247 - 515 762 ow 50 150 
1960-61 247 - 390 637 - 23 128 
1961-62 247 = 377 624 249 127 250 
1962-63 247 ~ 372 619 25 - 275 
1963-64 247 — 395 642 ion 50 225 
1964-65 281 <a 243 524 ww 100 225 
1965-66 243 ~ 383 626 137 75 288 
1966-67 243 — 395 638 126 57 418 
1967-68 243 ~ 475 718 89 58 450 
1968-69 243 _ 526 769 78 372 
1969-70 243 123 728 1094 — 167 205 
1970-71 243 148 584 975 _ 205 - 
' 4971-72 264 269 661 1194 - - ~ 
1972-73 293 297 629 1219 —_ —_ _ 
1973-74 293 296 736 1325 79 —_ 75 
1974-75 304 293 782 1379 608 _ 715 
1975-76 281 234 1657 2172 230 _ Boe 
1976-77 290 217 3240 3747 - 336 55° 
1977-78 319 200 5305 5824 _ 333 240 
1978-79 377 470 6421 7268 - 256 _ 
1979-80 375 662 6324 7361 _ 145 _ 
1980-81 370 603 5850 6823 342 16 327 
1981-82 335 473 3582 4390 697 40 ns 
1982-83 324 291 4281 4896 1968 _ 2876 
1983-84 320 230 5ne@0 5649 1376 70 4150 
1984-85 325 145 5482 5952 201 134 3037 
1985-86 417 131 5972 6520 _ 200 4290 
1986-87 471 179 5924 6574 — 521 4201 
1987-88 508 97 5618 _ 930 WBS? 
1988-89 473 103 4226 4802 i we aed 
1989-90 487 107 3368 3062 873 4492 
1990-91 3496 102 2238 5834 1858 647 2822 
1991-92 3499 90 5631 9220 1240 ae 3454 
4078 15068 19254 325 134 san 


6.1 (B) FOREIGN EXCHANGE RESERVES 


rr 


Transactions with IMF 


Reserves 

a nina aciaes To 
Gold SDRs Foreign Total Drawals Repurchases Outstanding 
exchange repurchase 
i 
1 2 3 4 5(2+3+4) 6 | a 8 
1994-95 4370 7 20809 25186 a 1146 4300 
June 4093 45 16372 20510 = 1134 4002 
Sept. 4153 3 18856 23012 _ _ 4055 
Dec. 4031 2 19386 23419 — — 4034 
March 4370 r 4 20809 25186 12 4300 

1995-96 
April 4481 102 20454 25037 _ 282 4056 
May 4414 26 20267 24707 — 16 4042 
June 4457 95 19601 24153 _ 91 3933 
July 4445 20 19882 24347 — 315 3594 
Aug. 4413 46 18990 23449 — 5 Ws 
Sept. 4405 8 19064 23477 a 126 3337 
Oct. (P) 4408 39 17753 22200 — 269 3043 
Nov. (P) 4429 18 17335 21782 _ 16 3010 
Dec. (P) 4457 139 17467 22063 — 87 2923 


P Provisional. 


x 
Notes: 1.For compiling figures in US dollars, gold is valued at SDR 35 per troy ounce as in the international Financial Statistics of the IMF upto October 16, 
1990. Thereafter gold has been valued close to international market prices. 
2. Conversion of foreign currency assets and SDRs into US dollars Is done at exchange rates supplied by the IMF. 
3. Transactions with IMF are converted at respective SDR’$ rate. 


1960-61 1970-71 1960-81 1985-86 
Rs US.$ Rs. US.$ Rs. US.$ Rs US.$ 
crore million crore milion crore milion crore milion 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 6 
1. _—_ imports (c.i.f.) 1106 2323 1826 2435 12544 15862 21164 17298 
a) PL 480 Title | 185 389 50 67 - “ : ss 
b) Others 921 1934 1776 2368 12544 15862 21164 17298 
2. Exports (f.0.b.) 631 1325 1418 1890 6576 8316 11578 9463 
3. Trade balance (2-1) 475 -998 ae -545 -5967 -7546 -9586 -7835 
4. Invisibles 
a) Receipts 260 546 496 662 5890 7449 7875 6437 
b) Payments 177 372 533 711 1580 1998 4245 3470 
(Of which: Interest & 
service payments on (34) (71) (204) (272) (282) (357) (1372) (1121) 
loans and credits) ‘ ee ; 
¢) Net 83 174 37 49 4311 5451 3630 2967 
8. Current account (net) -392 -824 445 -594 -1657 -2095 -5956 486 
6. Capital transactions 
a) Private 
i) Receipts 52 108 80 107 163 206 2567 2098 
iil) Payments 35 74 60 80 66 83 213 174 
ill) Net 17 35 20 27 97 123 2354 1924 
b) Government miscellaneous 
i) Receipts 147 309 324 432 1011 1278 2262 1848 
ii) Payments 42 88 353 471 1247 1577 896 732 
iil) Net 105 221 -30 -39 -2% -298 1366 1116 
c) Amortization payments . 
(Gross) -38 -79 -232 -309 691 874 -1465 -1108 
d) Rupee Debt Service” -_ - = = <= — = - 
e) Repurchases from IMF 11 -23 -154 -205 a) -10 -253 -207 
f) Banking capital (net) 10 20 0 0 13 16 186 162 
7. Errors & omissions 4 -13 47 #89 -158 -200 580 474 
8. Total Surplus (+) or 
Deficit (-) (5 to 7) -316 463 -907 -1210 -2640 -3338 -3187 -2606 
_ FINANCED BY : 
a External assistance 
loans 257@ 539 743@ 991 1720" 2186 2481 2028 
10. Drawals from IMF (Gross) _ _ _- — 274 347 _ = 
11. Allocation of SDRs _ — 75 101 121 152 — = 
12. Decline (+) or increase (-) 
in Reserves 59 124 80 118 516 652 707 577 
TOTAL (9 TO 12) 316 663 907 1210 2RAD 3338 3188 2805 


1 


Imports (c.i.f.) 
a) PL 480 Title | 
b) Others 


Exports (f.0.b.) 
Trade balance (2-1) 


Invisibles 
a) Receipts 


b) Payments 


(Of which: Interest & 


service payments on 
loans and credits) 


c) Net 
Current account (net) 


Capital transactions 
a) Private 

i) Receipts 

ii) Payments 

iii) Net 


b) Government miscellaneous 


i) Receipts 
ii) Payments 
iii) Net 


c) Amortization payments 
(Gross) 


d) Rupee Debt Service” 
e) Repurchases from IMF 
f) Banking capital (net) 


Errors & omissions 


Total Surplus (+) or 
Deficit (-) (5 to 7) 


FINANCED BY : 


External assistance 
loans 


Drawals from IMF (Gross) 


Allocation of SDRs 


Decline (+) or increase (-) 
in Reserves 


TOTAL (9 TO 12) 


6.2 BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 
Rs. U.S. $ Rs. U.S. $ Rs. U.S. $ Rs. U.S. $ 
crore million crore million crore million crore million 
2 3 4 5 6 W/ 8 9 
ene ee en ae 
40642 24411 50086 27915 51418 21064 68863 23237 
40642 24411 50086 27915 51418 21064 68863 23237 
28229 16955 33153 18477 44923 18266 54762 18869 
-12413 -7456 -16934 -9438 -6495 -2798 -14101 -4368 
12484 7498 13394 7464 23449 9502 23901 8255 
11459 6883 13829 7706 19191 7882 22564 7413 
(5095) (3060) (4958) (2763) (6346) (2590) (7395) (2412) 
1025 616 -435 -242 4258 1620 1337 842 
-11388 -6841 -17369 -9680 -2237 -1178 -12764 -3526 
11375 6832 15064 8395 30512 12319 32087 11561 
6191 3719 10710 5969 18490 7620 24599 8845 
5184 3113 4354 2426 12022 4699 7488 2716 
12021 7221 18594 10363 13087 5470 19374 6320 
6153 3696 7383 4115 14963 6035 16250 §515 
5868 3525 11211 6248 -1876 -565 3124 805 
-3773 -2266 -5725 -3190 -7365 -3006 -9100 -2967 
— a -2140 -1193 -2785 -1240 -2335 -878 
-1460 -877 -1156 -644 -1127 -459 -868 -335 
59 36 -1134 -632 -405 -154 2859 928 
-720 -433 237 132 -301 -132 -246 -940 
-6231 3742 -11721 -6533 -4073 -2035 -11842 -4197 
4998 3002 6095 3397 10715 4366 10173 3302 
_ —_— 3334 1858 3205 1245 4231 1623 
1232 740 2293 1278 -9845 -3576 -2563 -728 
a LLL a aS ee ie eee 
6231 3742 11721 6525 4075 2035 11841 4197 
Contd... 


6.2 BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


EE a ae 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


AS per the new balance of payments format starting from 1990-91. 
Includes loan of Rs.544.5 crores from the IMF Trust Fund. 


Includes rupee loans under PL-480 Title -/. 


Notes: 
Figures given in this table for some items of capital account do not correspond to similar statisties published by the Reserve Bank of india. The 
difference is due to the adjustments made in respect of loan drawings under external assistance and repayment thereof. The presentation of 


balance of payments statistics in the above table differs from the adjusted balance of payments Statistics pubitshed in the previous issues of 
the Economic Survey. 


The rupee equivalent of all foreign currency transactions has been arrived at by applying the par/central rates upto June 1972 and, thereafter 


on the basis of the average of RBI's spot buying and selling rate for sterling and the monthly averages of cross-rates based on London market 
for non- sterling currencies. 


Grants received are covered under item 4(a). 


U.S. Embassy expenditures out of PL-480 counterpart funds are included under item 4(a). 


Receipts by way of ‘loans’ by the private sector including loans out of Cooley Fund and amortisation payments thereof are exciuded from items 
6(a) (i) and 6(a) (ii) and included under item 9 and 6(c) réspectively. 


Receipts by way of ‘loans’ received by the official sector under the External Assistance Programmes including rupee loans out of PL-480 
Title-1 and corresponding amortisation payments are excluded from item 6(b)(i) and 6(b)(ii) and are shown under item 9 and 6(c) repectively. 


The movements in PL-480 rupee balances are included under item 6(b). 


Since October-December 1986, data on credits under private long term capital and official loans include borrowings made to prepay earter 
loans; debits against private long-term capital and official amortization cover such prepayments. 


The balance of payments data for 1990-91 and onwards are based on a new format as explained in Chapter 6. 


Estimated interest accrued and credited to NRI deposits during the year has been treated as notional outflow under invisible payments and 
added as reinvestment in NR! deposits under private long term capital. Data for the year 1988-89 onwards have been revised. 


iterri ‘Non Monetary Gold Movement’ has been deleted in conformity with the recommendations of the IMF Manual on BOP (4th edition). These 
&ntries have been included under merchandise on official miscellaneous capital depending upon the nature of transaction. 


under 
Balance of payments data from the year 1990-91 are presented in a format in which, the value of defence-related imports are recorded 
imports in the year of imports with credits financing such imports shown in the capital account. Interest payments on defence debi owed to the 
General Currency Area (GCA) (as and when they are made) are recorded under investment income payments in the invisible account 


tepayment of debt is clubbed together and shown separately under the item ‘Rupee Debt Service’ in the capital account. This ts in line with the 


recommendation of the High Level Committee on Balance of Payments (Chairman: Dr. C Rangarajan). 


Source: Reserve Bank of India. 


6.3(A) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS-INVISIBLES ON CURRENT ACCOUNT 


(Including Grants) 
ep 
1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 1965-86 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 
SIRE SET 
1. Foreign travel 
Se 15 36 1166 1189 2386 2613 4892 6060 
Payments 12 18 90 412 670 703 112 1177 
Nat 3 19 1076 778 1716 1910 3780 4883 
2. Transportation 
Receipts 109 362 604 1511 1765 2308 2850 
Payments 25 78 355 816 1857 1961 3190 4547 
Net 7 -212 -WA6 -196 -882 -1697 
3. Insurance 
Receipts 8 12 48 79 198 198 265 460 
Payments 6 12 aa 83 140 158 307 éao 
Net 2 0 14 5 58 40 42 11 
4. Investment income 
Receipts 14 49 855 669 688 661 542 1004 
Payments 62 303 371 1619 5562 7393 9939 11507 
(Of which: Interest & 
service payments on 
foreign loans and credits) (34) (204) (282) (1372) (5095) (4958) (6346) (7395) 
Net 48 -254 484 -950 -4875 6732 -9397 -10503 
5. Government not included 
elsewhere: 
Receipts 51 Kt] 88 116 52 27 42 220 
Payments 21 23 47 124 211 311 293 305 
Net 30 7 40 -7 -159 -284 -251 -85 
6. Miscellaneous 
Receipts 37 31 664 2063 2924 3564 4840 4128 
Payments 79 670 1164 2988 3275 4313 4542 
Net 2 47 4 899 -64 289 527 414 
7. Transfer payments 
a) Official 
Receipts 45 72 439 320 902 829 1141 1055 
Payments 0 7 1 13 5 2 1 2 
Net 45 66 438 307 897 627 1140 1053 
b) Private 
Receipts 45 157 2269 2835 3824 3737 9419 8124 
Payments 17 13 12 15 26 26 38 35 
Net 28 143 2257 2821 3798 3711 9381 8089 
Total Receipts 260 496 5890 7875 12484 13394 23449 23901 
Net Receipts 83 -37 4311 3630 1025 435 4258 1337 


Shin On NOES SOSSISSS S SS 


Notes :1. This table is a breakdown of Item 4 in Table 6.2. 


2. Receipts include U.S. Embassy expenditures in india out of PL-480 counter part funds. 


Source: Reserve Bank of India. 
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6.3(B) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS-INVISIBLES ON CURRENT ACCOUNT 


(including Grants) 
FF SS 
’ 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
1. Foreign travel 
Receipts 32 ay 1475 972 1433 1456 1977 2098 
Payments 25 24 114 336 403 392 465 385 
Net 7 2s 1361 635 1031 1064 1512 1713 
2. Transportation 
Receipts e) 145 457 a 907 963 939 962 
Payments 52 105 449 667 1115 1093 1289 1485 
Net 42 40 8 -173 -208 -110 -350 -503 
3. Insurance 
Receipts 17 16 61 tA 119 111 106 158 
Payments 12 16 43 68 64 88 126 147 
Net 5 0 18 35 z3 -18 "1 
4. Investment income 
Receipts Ki) 66 1081 547 413 368 221 376 
Payments 130 404 469 1323 3341 4120 4051 3798 
(Of which: Interest & 
service payments on 
foreign loans and credits) (71) (272) (357) (1121) (3060) (2763) (2590) (2412) 
Net -100 -339 - 612 -776 -2928 -3752 -3830 M23 
5. Government not included 
elsewhere: 
Receipts 107 40 111 95 31 15 16 6 
Payments 45 31 60 101 127 173 119 92 
Net 62 9 51 4 -96 -158 -103 
6. Miscellaneous 
Receipts 17 do 840 1686 1756 1966 1981 1412 
Payments 73 105 847 951 1794 1825 1816 1480 
Net 4 63 7 735 -38 161 165 48 
7. Transfer payments 
a) Official 
Receipts 95 ba) 555 262 542 462 46) 364 
Payments 0 3 1 10 3 ' . 0 
Net 95 88 554 251 538 . 461 460 ue 
b) Private 
Receipts a4 209 2869 2317 2297 2083 3798 2785 
Payments 35 18 15 12 16 14 15 1 
Net 59 191 2854 2305 2281 2068 3783 2774 
Total Receipts 546 662 7449 6437 7498 7465 9501 8244 
Total Payments 372 711 1997 3470 6883 7707 7881 7398 


Net Receipts 


Note: Figures in this Table are converted from the preceding Table 6.3A based on the respective R's-US dolar rates. 


6.4(A) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS - SELECTED ITEMS OF CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


1991-92 1992-93 


1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 1985-86: 1989-90 1990-91 


1. Private (non-banking) 


Receipts 52 80 163 2567 11375 15064, 30512 32087 
Payments 35 60 66 213 6191 10710 18490 24599 
Net 17 20 97 2354 5183 4354 12022 7488 
a) Long-term 
Receipts 46 79 161 2561 11333 14984 27638 30578 
Payments 27 57 64 206 6090 10679 18189 20067 
Net 19 21 97 2355 5243 4305 9449 10511 
b) Short-term 
Receipts 6 1 2 6 41 80 2874 1510 
Payments 8 2 1 7 101 31 300 4532 
Net -3 -1 1 -1 -60 49 2574 -3022 
2. Banking (excluding RBI) 
Receipts 44 47 430 755 974 1099 3480 4492 
Payments a4 47 418 568 914 2233 3885 1633 
Net 10 0 13 186 59 -114A -405 2859 
3. Government miscellaneous 
Receipts # 147 324 1011 2262 12021 18594 13087 19374 
Payments 42 353 1247 896 6153 7383 14963 16250 
Net 105 -30 -236 1366 5868 11211 -1876 3124 
4. Total (1 to 3) 
Receipts 243 451 1604 5583 24369 34757 47079 55953 
Payments 111 460 1730 1677 13259 20326 37338 42482 
Net 131 -9 -126 3907 11110 14431 9741 13471 


# Including amortisation receipts. 


Note : This table is a breakdown of items 6(a),6(b) and 6(f) of Table 6.2. 
Source: Reserve Bank of India. 


ef 


6.4(B) BALANCE OF PAYMENTS - SELECTED ITEMS OF CAPITAL ACCOUNT 


(US$ mithon) 
1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 1985-86 1989-9 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 y 
1 Private (non-banking) 
Receipts 108 107 206 2098 5896 8395 12319 11561 
Payments 74 80 83 174 3719 5969 7620 8845 
Net aA 27 123 1924 2177 2426 4699 2716 
a) Long-term 
‘ Receipts 97 105 203 2093 5871 8351 11175 11069 
Payments 56 76 81 168 3658 5952 7498 7359 
Net 41 29 122 1925 2213 2399 3677 s710 
b) Short-term 
Receipts 12 2 2 5 25 45 1144 492 
Payments 18 3 ‘ 6 61 17 122 1486 
Net 6 A 1 “1 -36 27 1022 ies 
2 Banking (excluding RBI) 
Receipts 93 63 AH 617 585 612 1370 1464 
Payments 72 63 528 465 549 1244 1524 536 
Net 20 0 16 152 36 32 -154 928 
3 Government miscellaneous 
Receipts # 309 432 1278 1848 7221 10363 5470 6320 
Payments 88 471 1577 732 3696 4115 6035 5515 
Net 221 -39 -298 1116 3525 6248 -565 605 
4. Total (1 to 3) 
» Receipts 510 601 2028 4563 13702 19370 10159 19345 
Payments 234 613 2188 1370 7964 11328 15179 14896 
Net — 276 -12 -160 3193 5738 8042 3980 4440 
> i 


# Including amortisation receipts. 
Note: Figure in this Table are converted from the preceding Table 6.4A based on the respective Rs-US dolar rates. 
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6.6 TRENDS IN NOMINAL AND REAL EFFECTIVE EXCHANGE RATE OF RUPEE 


(Base 1985= 100) 
Year/month Nominal @ffective Res) efecto 
exchange rate (NEER) exchange rate (REER) 
: ae — — 
1 2 3 4 : 
1985 100.00 100.00 400.00 sone 
1986 82.14 81.25 89.51 88.92 
1987 72.61 71.01 83.57 82.21 
ta Ass 62.98 78.43 77.48 
1989 57.69 56.84 75.16 74.25 
1990 52.03 50.24 69 98 67.86 
1991 40.20 39.09 59.84 58.53 
1991-92 36.89 35.96 56.78 55.68 
1992-93 30.23 29.52 51.38 50.44 
1993-94 27.56 27.50 50.50 50.54 
1994-95 26.38 26.18 53.07 52.77 
1994-95 
Apr 27.18 27.15 52.75 52.79 
May 27.20 27.06 53.34 53.18 
Jun 26.96 26.80 53.33 53.11 
Jul 26.40 26.20 52.85 52.54 
Aug 26.49 26.27 53.02 52.67 
Sep 26.30 26.07 52.76 52.40 
Oct 26.06 25.80 52.57 §2.13 
Nov 26.12 25.90 52.85 52.51 
Dec 26.48 26.27 54.11 53.81 
Jan 26.30 26.04 54.15 53.74 
Feb 26.10 25.85 53.81 53.40 
Mar 24.93 24.71 51.34 51.00 
1995-96" 
Apr 24.39 24.26 50.62 50.48 
May 24.67 24.52 51.66 51.49 
Jun 24.57 24.42 51.69 5149 
Jul 24.78 24.54 52.36 51.98 
Aug 25.44 25.14 53.98 53.44 
Sep 24.70 24.32 52.46 51.79 
Oct 23.60 23.16 50.30 49 49 
Nov 23.59 23.14 50.37 49.51 
Dec 23.57 23.14 na. nea 
EE a aaa iS I 
‘ Provisional. 


NA. Not Available. 


- These ar export-welghted indices wth weights based on direction of ina's exports in 1982-63. The U.S.A. Japen, the OK. Hemme cee Ruane ats 
ame re oe esos country index and Netherlands, Rely, Beigum, Swizertend, end Australia are Included, m addlion, ln Whe 10-counlry ‘nd: 


$-79 


7.1 (A) EXPORTS, IMPORTS AND TRADE BALANCE 


(Rs. crore) 
anne aaa nn nnn? >a ENT 
Year Exports Imports Trade Rate of Change 

(including Balance Export Import 
re-exports) (per cent) 
1 2 3 4 : ek 
1949-50 485 617 -132 
1950-51 606 608 -2 24.9 -1.5 
1951-52 716 890 “174 18.2 46.4 
1952-53 578 702 -124 -19.3 -21.1 
1953-54 531 610 -79 -8.1 -13.1 
1954-55 593 700 -107 11.7 14.8 
1955-56 609 774 -165 2.7 10.6 
1956-57 605 641 -236 -0.7 8.7 
1957-58 561 1035 -474 -7.3 23.1 
1958-59 581 906 -325 3.6 -12.5 
1959-60 640 961 -321 10.2 6.1 
1960-61 642 1122 -480 0.3 16.8 
1961-62 660 1090 -430 2.8 -2.9 
1962-63 685 1131 -446 3.8 3.8 
1963-64 793 1223 -430 15.8 8.1 
1964-65 816 1349 -533 2.9 10.3 
1965-66 810 1409 -599 -0.7 44 
1966-67 1157 2078 -921 42.9 47.5 
1967-68 1199 2008 -809 3.6 -3.4 
1968-69 1358 1909 -551 13.3 49 
1969-70 1413 1582 -169 4.1 -17.1 
1970-71 1535 1634 -99 8.6 3.3 
1971-72 1608 1825 “-217 48 11.7 
1972-73 1971 1867 104 22.6 2.3 
1973-74 2523 2955 -432 28.0 58.3 
1974-75 3329 4519 -1190 31.9 52.9 
1975-76 4036 5265 -1229 21.2 16.5 
1976-77 5142 5074 68 27.4 -3.6 
1977-78 5408 6020 612 5.2 18.6 
. 1978-79 5726 6811 -1085 5.9 13.1 
1979-80 6418 9143 -2725 12.1 34.2 
1980-81 6711 12549 -5838 46 37.3 
1981-82 7806 13608 -5802 16.3 8.4 
1982-83 8803 14293 -5490 12.8 5.0 
1983-84 9771 15831 -6060 11.0 10.8 
1984-85 11744 17134 -5390 20.2 8.2 
1985-86 10895 19658 -8763 -7.2 14.7 
1986-87 12452 20096 -7644 14.3 2.2 
1967-88 15674 22244 -6570 25.9 10.7 
1988-89 20232 28235 -8003 29.1 26.9 
4989-90 27658 35328 -7670 36.7 25.1 
1990-91 32553 43198 -10645 17.7 22.3 
1991-92 44041 47851 -3810 35.3 10.8 
1992-93 53688 63375 -9687 21.9 32.4 
1993-94 69751 73101 -3350 29.9 15.3 
1994-95(P) 82674 89971 -7297 18.5 23.1 
1995-96(P) 
(Apr-Dec) 74493 86064 -11571 20.6 34.9 
P Provisional. 


Note : For the years 1956-57, 1957-58, 1958-59 and 1959-60, the data are as per the 
Fourteenth Report of the Estimates Committee (1971-72) of the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade. 


Source: DOGCI&S. 


7.1 (B) EXPORTS, IMPORTS AND TRADE BALANCE 


SS 
Exports imports Trade 
(includ Rate of Change 
re-exports) ayes ingest 
rr ee 
1949-50 1016 1292 -276 
1950-51 1269 1273 4 24.9 AS 
1951-52 1490 1852 -362 174 455 
1952-53 1212 1472 -260 -16.6 -205 
1953-54 1114 1279 -166 #4 43.4 
1954-55 1233 1456 -223 ; 
10.7 138 
1955-56 1275 1620 “a5 33 “ss 
1956-57 1259 1750 491 A2 60 
1957-58 1174 2160 -989 78 234 
1958-59 1219 1901 682 42 -12.0 
1959-60 1343 2016 674 10.4 60 
1960-61 1346 2353 -1007 03 67 
1961-62 1381 2281 -900 26 34 
1962-63 1437 2372 -935 40 42 
1963-64 1659 2558 -899 155 7 
1964-65 1701 2813 -1111 26 10.0 
1965-66 1693 2944 -1251 05 ay 
1966-67 1628 2923 -1295 38 a7 
1967-68 1586 2656 -10714 -26 44 
1968-69 1788 2513 -726 12.7 54 
1969-70 1866 2089 -223 44 -16.9 
1970-71 2031 2162 -131 88 36 
1971-72 2153. 2443 -290 60 13.0 
1972-73 2550 2415 134 18.4 14 
1973-74 3209 3759 -549 25.9 55.6 
1974-75 4174 5666 -1492 30.4 506 
1975-76 4665 6084 -1420 11.7 7A 
1976-77 5753 5677 77 23.3 47 
1977-78 6316 7031 -715 o8 238 
1978-79 6978 8300 ~1322 10.5 180 
1979-80 7947 11321 -3374 139 364 
1980-81 8486 15869 -7383 68 402 
1981-82 8704 15174 4470 26 he 
1982-83 9107 14787 -5679 46 28 
1983-84 9449 15311 -5861 38 36 
1984-85 9878 14412 4534 45 452 
1985-86 8904 16067 -7162 99 115 
1986-87 9745 15727 -5982 o4 24 
1987-88 12089 17156 -5067 24.4 o1 
1988-89 13970 19497 -5526 156 136 
1989-90 16612 21219 -4607 698 be 
1990-91 18143 24075 -5932 92 186 
1991-92 17865 19411 -1546 45 194 
1992-93 18537 21882 -3345 38 42.7 
1993-94 22238 23306 -1068 20.0 65 
1994-95 (P) 26330 28654 -2324 184 222 
1995-96 (P) 22757 26292 -3535 242 22 


ee  ————— 
P Provisional. 
Note : For the years 1956-57, 1957-58, 1958-59 and 1959-60 the data are as per the Fourteenth 

Report of the Estimates Committee (1971-72) of the Ministry of Foreign Trade. 


7.2 PRINCIPAL IMPORTS 
Quantities : Thousand tonne 


Value : Rs. crore & US $ Million 
1960-61 1970-71 1980-81 
em ecnunpnamn nce oei ely MIE 
eS 
ME CR 
ins 481 
I. Food and live animais chiefly for os 214 449 — 242 321 380 
food (exci. cashew raw) 
of which: 
| Cereals and cereal preparations 3747.7 181 380 3343.2 213 282 400.8 100 127 
il. Raw materials and intermediate 
manufactures — 527 1105 — 889 1176 —_ 9760 12341 
1.1 Cashewnuts (unprocessed) NA _ oad 169.4 29 39 25.0 9 "1 
2 Crude rubber (including . 
synthetic and reclaimed) 36.2 11 23 78 4 5 26.2 32 40 
1.3 Fibres — 101 212 — 127 168 _ 164 208 
of which: 
11.3.1 Synthetic and regenerated 
fibres (man-made fibres) 0.2 — _— 15.8 3 12 68.8 97 122 
1.3.2 Raw wool 1.9 1 2 19.0 15 20 18.8 43 55 
1.3.3 Raw cotton 237.1 82 172 139.1 ag 131 NA. — — 
1.3.4 Raw jute 100.4 8 17 0.7 0 0 8.0 1 1 
1.4 Petroleum, oll and lubricants 800.0 69 145 12767.0 136 180  23537.0 5264 6656 
1.5 Animal and vegetable olls and fats — 5 10 _ 39 51 a 709 896 
of which: 
1.5.1 Edible oils 31.1 4 8 84.7 23 31 1633.3 677 857 
1.6 Fertilizers and chemical products — 88 185 —_— 217 286 _— 1490 1884 
of which: 
11.6.1 Fertilizers and fertilizer material 307.0 13 27 2392.7 86 113 5560.2 818 1034 
11.6.2 Chemical elements and compounds — 39 82 — 68 90 — 358 453 
11.6.3 Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring material — 1 2 _ 9 12 _ 21 26 
11.6.4 Medical and pharmaceutical 
products — 10 21 —_ 24 32 —_— 85 107 
11.6.5 Plastic material, regenerated 
cellulose and artificial resins — 3 19 — 8 11 — 121 154 
.7 Pulp and waste paper 80.3 7 15 71.7 12 16 36.9 18 23 
1.8 Paper, paper board and 
manufactures thereof 55.6 12 25 159.0 25 33 371.4 187 236 
1.9 Non-metallic mineral manufactures — 6 13 — 33 44 —_ 555 702 
of which: 
1.9.1 Pearls, precious and semi- 
precious stones, unworked or worked _— 1 2 _ 25 33 _— 417 527 
11.10 Iron and steel 1325.2 123 258 683.4 147 194 2031.1 852 1078 
11.11 Non-ferrous metals — 47 99 — 119 158 — 477 694 
il. Capital goods ° — 356 747 —- 404 534 — 1910 2416 
111.1 Manufactures of metals — 23 48 — 9 12 — 90 113 
1.2 Non-electrical machinery** 
apparatus and appliances including —_ 203 426 _ 258 341 — 1089 1377 
machine tools 
111.3 Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and appliances — 57 120 — 70 93 — 260 328 
1.4 Transport equipment _— 72 151 — 67 88 — 472 597 
IV. Others (Unclassified) _— 25 52 — 99 131 — 499 631 
V, TOTAL — 1122 2353 — 1634 2162 — 12549 15869 


> 


7.2 PRINCIPAL IMPORTS 


Value Rs. crore & US §$ Million 
1985-86 1989-90 1990-91 
Qty. Rs.cr  $million Qty Rs. cr $ miltion Qty Rs. cr $ million 
1 
GS a a a a a 
i. Food and live animais chiefly for _ 854 698 
— NA —— 
food (excl. cashew raw) - ~~ 6m 
of which: 
1 Cereals and cereal preparations 297.2 110 90 756.7 389 234 308.3 182 102 
it. Raw materials and intermediate 
manufactures _— 13966 11415 — NA NA — NA NA 
1.1 Cashewnuts (unprocessed) 21.9 24 20 59.6 83 50 
2 Crude rubber (including es ane “ 
synthetic and reclaimed) 76.0 101 82 83.0 174 105 105.1 226 126 
W3 Fibres _ 259 212 — NA NA — 
of which: a 7 
11.3.1 Synthetic and regenerated 
fibres (man-made fibres) 43.3 69 56 23.0 66 40 21.2 56 31 
Raw wool 32.5 98 80 20.4 172 103 29.4 182 102 
1.3.3 Raw cotton 10.9 13 10 41 11 7 02 . 0 
11.3.4 ~ Raw jute 19.8 6 5 19.5 11 6 32.1 20 1 
4 Petroleum, oil and lubricants 19009.0 4989 4078 26054.0 6273 3768  29359.0 10816 6028 
Ws Animal and vegetable oils and fats —_— 770 629 _— NA NA _ NA NA 
of which: 
11.5.1 Edible oils 1036.4 735 600 324.2 209 126 525.8 326 182 
WG Fertilizers and chemical products _— 3256 661 — NA NA — NA NA 
‘of which: 
11.6.1 Fertilizers and fertilizer material 8066.0 1436 1174 7435.9 1803 1083 7560.3 1766 984 
1.6.2 Chemical elements and compounds _— 1089 890 _ 1995 1198 —_ 2289 1276 
11.6.3 Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring material _ 56 46 _ 144 86 _ 168 ue 
1.6.4 Medical and pharmaceutical 
products — 177 145 — 400 240 — 468 261 
11.6.5 Plastic material, regenerated 
cellulose and artificial resins —_ 322 263 —_ 998 599 —_— 1095 61C 
1.7 Pulp and waste paper 551.2 246 201 457.8 307 184 678.2 458 25 
8 Paper, paper board and 
manufactures thereof 237.2 226 185 246.4 348 209 286.4 456 254 
"9 Non-metallic mineral manufactures — 1201 982. _ NA NA _ NA NA 
of which: 
1.91 Pearls, precious and semi-precious 
stones, unworked or worked — 1100 899 — 4253 2554 _ 3738 2083 
11.10 Iron and steel 2417.7 1395 1140 2083.0 2253 1353 1920.5 2113 1178 
11.11 Non-ferrous metals — 542 443 = 1191 715 — 1102 614 
i. Capital goods ° _- 4285 3503 — + 8802 5287 _— 10466 48=©—6. 5833 
11.1 Manufactures of metals a 202 165 — 246 148 —_ 302 168 
1.2 Non-electrical machinery" 
apparatus and appliances including a 2593 2119 —_— 3469 2084 _ 4240 4823863 
machine tools 
1.3 ~~ Electrical machinery, 
pparatus and appliances —_— 923 754 _— 1866 1121 — 1702 ase 
ii.4 Transport equipment = 569 465 — 1484 891 — 1670 931 
Vv. Others (Unclassified) a 553 452 — NA Ns — NA NA 
Vv. TOTAL — 19658 16067 _ 35328 21219 —_ 43198 24075 


S$ - 83 


J 
I. Food and live animals chiefly for — NA NA - NA NA . NA NA 
food (excl. cashew raw) 
of which: 
1.1 Cereals and cereal preparations 1613.0 966 334 402.7 290 92 80.3 9 3 
ll. Raw materials and intermediate 
manufactures — NA NA - NA NA - NA NA 
WA Cashewnuts (unprocessed) 134.9 376 130 191.3 483 154 228.1 691 220 
1.2 Crude rubber (including 
synthetic and reclaimed) 67.1 261 90 86.8 342 109 84.1 371 118 
1.3 Fibres — NA NA - NA NA - NA NA 
of which: 
11.3.1 Synthetic and regenerated 
fibres (man-made fibres) 14.8 71 25 28.1 126 40 82.6 444 141 
1.3.2 Raw wool 38.4 315 109 57.0 372 119 36.7 351 112 
1.3.3 Raw cotton 52.6 218 75 3.8 18 6 80.9 507 161 
1.3.4 Raw jute 12.5 11 4 37.9 33 11 67.9 62 20 
1.4 Petroleum, oil and lubricants 40661.0 17142 6100 42897.0 18046 5753 41300.0 18613 5928 
5 Animal and vegetable oils and fat —_- NA NA - NA NA - NA NA 
of which: 
1.5.1 Edible oils 102.7 167 58 114.3 167 53 346.8 624 199 
1.6 Fertilizers and chemical products _— NA NA - NA NA - NA NA 
of which: 
1.6.1 Fertilizers and fertilizer mate 7547.5 2832 978 7822.1 2591 826 8797.7 3304 1052 
1.6.2 Chemical elements and compounds — 4134 1427 - 4823 1538 - 7344 2339 
1.6.3 Dyeing, tanning and 
colouring material — 199 69 - 287 92 - 439 140 
1.6.4 Medical and pharmaceutical 
products —- 813 281 - 809 258 . 937 298 
1.6.5 Plastic material, regenerated 
cellulose and artificial resins — 1218 421 - 1363 435 - 1903 606 
1.7 Pulp and waste paper 436.8 409 141 626.1 497 158 - 635 202 
1.8 Paper, paper board and 
manufactures thereof 270.3 513 177 352.3 696 222 . 773 246 
1.9 Non-metallic mineral manufactures a NA NA - NA NA - NA NA 
of which: 
1.9.1 Pearls, precious and semi- 
precious stones, unworked or wo — 7072 2442 - 8263 2634 - 5116 1629 
11.10 tron and steel 1444.5 2254 778 1408.3 2494 795 2161.4 3653 1163 
11.11 Non-ferrous metals — 1144 395 - 1503 479 - 2954 941 
i. Capital goods ” — 10839 3742 - 16663 5313 : 19990 
111.1 Manufactures of metals _ 422 146 . 559 178 : 648 a 
11.2 | Non-electrical machinery** 
apparatus and appliances includin — 4788 1653 - 6388 2037 - 9236 2942 
machine tools 
1.3 Electrical machinery, 
apparatus and appliances” — 588 203 - 640 204 789 2 
; : 51 
4 Transport equipment — 1338 462 : 3985 1271 : 3497 1114 
IV. Others (Unclassified) piace NA NA : NA NA ‘ NA NA 
i 
NA Not available. - 


7.2 PRINCIPAL IMPORTS 


From the year 1987-88 onwards, Capital Goods include Project Goods. 
From the year 1991-92 onwards, Items I!!.2 & III.3 exclude electronic goods. 
Source DGCIA&S. 


Quantities : 
Value 


Thousand tonne 


Rs. crore & US $ Million 


1994-95 


Rs. cr $ million 


7.3 PRINCIPAL EXPORTS 


1960-61 1970-71 1980-61 
sss 
a A a i, Rt ee Dl 
1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 > 10 11 
; = and allied products: 264 596 487 on 2057 2601 
1 Coffee 19.7 7 15 32.2 25 33 87.3 214 
2  Teaand mate 199.2 124 260 © 199.1 148 196 2292 = = 
3 Oil cakes 433.8 14 29 878.5 55 73 886.0 125 158 
1.4 Tobacco 475 16 u« 49.8 33 43 91.3 141 178 
L5 Cashew kernels 43.6 19 40 60.6 57 76 32.3 140 177 
6 47.2 17 36 46.9 39 51 842 1 4 
7 Sugar and molasses 99.6 30 6 473.0 29 39 97.0 40 
50 
1.8 Raw cotton 32.6 12 25 32.1 14 19 131.6 165 208 
1.9 Rice a, 32.8 5 7 726.7 224 283 
1. 10 Fish and fish preparations 19.9 5 10 32.6 31 40 69.4 217 274 
111 Meat meat preparations 1 2 3 « 56 70 
1. 12 Fruits, vegetables and pulses 
(excl.cashew kernels, processed pe. 6 13 12 16 80 101 
fruits & juices) 
1.143 Miscellaneous processed foods (incl. : 
processed fruits and juices) bs 1 2 si s 6 cs % 45 
i. Ores and minerals (exci. coal) .e 52 109 a 164 217 ins 414 $23 
of which 
4 Mica 28.4 os a 26.7 16 21 16.7 18 
W.2 Iron ore (million tonne) 3.2 17 3% 21.2 117 155 22.4 303 
il. Manufactured goods ae Cae 610 fo 772 1021 - 3747 4738 
of which 
| Textile fabrics & manufactures 
(excl. carpets hand-made) re 73 153 = 145 192 933 1179 
of which 
1.1.4 Cotton yarn,fabrics made-ups etc. ~ 65 136 - 142 188 408 516 
1.1.2 Readymade garments of ail 
textile materials - 1 2 - 29 39 550 696 
Wh. 2 Coir yarn and manufactures ene 6 13 _ 13 17 dvs 17 22 
Wh. 3 Jute manufactures incl.twist & yarn 790.0 135 283 560.0 190 252 660.0 330 417 
4 Leather & leather manufactures incl. 
leather footwear, leather travel si 28 59 jes 80 106 390 493 
goods & leather garments 
Wh. 5 Handicrafts (incl. carpets hand-made) én 11 23 on 73 96 952 1204 
of which: 
i. 5.1 Gems and jewellery a 1 2 - 45 59 618 782 
Wh. 6 Chemicals and allied products aes 7 15 os 29 39 225 284 
Wh. 7 Machinery, transport & metal manu- 
factures including iron and steel” = 22 46 - 198 261 827 39 1045 
\V. Mineral fuels and lubricants (Inci.coal) —.. 7 15 a 13 17 28 35 
Vv. Others on 8 16 on 100 132 466 580 
ee 
vi TOTAL 642 1346 1535 2031 6711 BABE 


7.3 PRINCIPAL EXPORTS 


Quantities : Thousand tonne 


ee 
1985-86 1989-89 . 1990-91 
eee 
a ee eee 
| GaN SRE REE 
I. Agricultural and allied products: ak 3018 2467 4 5021 3016 i. 6317 3521 
of which 
1 
1 Coffee 98.9 265 217 124.5 347 208 86.5 252 14 
1.2 Tea and mate 205.6 626 512 209.2 916 550 199.1 1070 596 
1.3 Oil cakes 806.9 134 110 2840.7 612 367 2447.8 609 339 
1.4 Tobacco 80.5 170 139 71.8 179 108 87.1 263 147 
1.5 Cashew kernels 37.1 225 184 48.2 368 221 55.5 447 249 
1.6 Spices 89.0 278 227 106.3 283 170 103.3 239 133 
Lt Sugar and molasses 37.9 16 13 167.0 33 20 191.0 38 21 
1.8 Raw cotton 35.7 68 56 34.5 116 70 374.4 846 471 
1.9 Rice 245.0 196 160 421.8 427 256 505.0 462 257 
1. 10 Fish and fish preparations 87.5 409 334 124.4 687 413 158.9 960 535 
1.11 Meat and meat preparations Se 74 60 - 114 68 - 140 78 
1.12 Fruits, vegetables and pulses 
(excl.cashew kernels, processed 
fruits & juices) ‘ch 124 101 ss 203 122 216 120 
1. 13 Miscellaneous processed foods (incl. 
processed fruits and juices) én 82 67 ty 208 125 ina 213 119 
i. Ores and minerals (exci. coal) ae 785 641 is 1377 827 ai 1497 834 
of which 
1.1 Mica 18.1 21 17 38.7 30 18 42.0 35 19 
1.2 iron ore (million tonne) 30.1 579 473 35.3 928 557 32.5 1049 585 
WW. Manufactured goods na 6374 5210 J 20500 12313 ca 23736 13229 
of which — 
Wh. 1 Textile fabrics & manufactures 
(excl. carpets hand-made) - 1795 1467 - 5386 3235 = 6832 3807 
of which 
1.1.1 Cotton yarn,fabrics made-ups etc. = 574 469 oe 1520 913 =a 2100 1170 
1.1.2 Readymade garments of all 
textile materials = 1067 872 as 3226 1938 Fs 4012 2236 
i. 2 Coir yarn and manufactures +) 34 28 a 42 25 a 48 27 
Wl. 3 Jute manufactures incl.twist & yarn 250.0 262 214 2.3 291 175 220.0 298 166 
1.4 Leather & leather manufacturesincl. 
leather footwear, leather travel goods 
& leather garments tas 770 629 o 2020 1213 = 2600 1449 
5 Handicrafts (incl. carpets hand-made) Be 1881 1538 We 6162 3701 ne 6167 3437 
of which 
lll. 5.1 Gems and jewellery a 1503 1228 e 5290 3177 am 5247 2924 
1.6 Chemicals and allied products ae 498 407 at 2145 1288 oe 2111 1176 
il. 7 Machinery, transport & metal 
manufactures including iron and steel" = 954 780 - 3277 1968 ‘at 3872 2158 
IV. Mineral fuels and lubricants (Inci.coal) = 655 535 “a 729 438 a 948 528 
V. Others es 63 50 = 31 19 io 55 31 


LLL — 
Vi. TOTAL ... _— 10895 8904 _— 27658 16612 = 32553 18143 


rT 


Contd... 


7.3 PRINCIPAL EXPORTS 


eaten Fe’ ES 
1992-93 1993-94 19094 -95 
sss 
—=_ = SS... 2... See... Ee 
1 
OE ee 
1. 
Agricultural and allied products: ‘as 9457 3265 & 13021 4151 a 13712 ©4367 
of which 
LA Coffee 114.1 376 130 118.5 546 
q 174 1286.5 1 
1.2 Tea and mate 168.1 977 337 154.3 1059 338 151.4 = = 
3 Oil cakes 3678.8 1545 534 4820.7 2324 741 4150.8 1798 573 
14 Tobacco 88.3 474 164 104.7 461 147 53.7 255 8 
1.5 Cashew kernels ; 
’ 62.7 749 258 73.5 1048 334 80.2 1247 397 
1.6 Spices 128.7 393 136 182.4 569 181 155.0 612 195 
1.7 Sugar and molasses 485.1 354 122 204.5 178 57 51.1 62 20 
1.8 Raw cotton 63.7 182 63 297.3 654 209 70.7 140 45 
1.9 Rice 580.4 976 337 767.7 1287 410 890.6 1206 384 
1. 10 Fish and fish preparations 210.8 1743 602 257.9 2552 814 320.9 3537 1126 
111 Meat and meat preparations sa 257 89 a 245 78 = 403 128 
1. 12 Fruits, vegetables and pulses 
(excl.cashew kernels, processed Fo 366 126 2 488 156 am 606 193 
fruits & juices) 
1.13 Miscellaneous processed foods (incl. 
processed fruits and juices) a 373 129 eo 470 150 a) 282 90 
i. Ores and minerais (exci. coal) -” 1814 626 ce 2371 756 a 2538 808 
of which 
1.1 Mica 27.3 24 8 33.4 28 a 29.6 22 7 
2 Iron ore (million tonne) 22.2 1104 381 26.9 1374 438 26.0 1297 413 
Wh. Manufactured goods a 40835 14099 oe 52702 16803 i> 64683 20601 
of which 
m4 Textile fabrics & manufactures 
(excl. carpets hand-made) i 12498 4315 aa 14863 4739 - 19945 6352 
of which 
4.4 Cotton yarn,fabrics made-ups etc. vid 3911 1350 a 4821 1537 - 7014 2234 
11.1.2 | Readymade garments of ail 
textile materials 4 6931 2393 - 8112 2586 - 10305 3282 
Wl. 2 Coir yarn and manufactures - 90 31 - 130 41 - 173 55 
W.3 Jute manufactures inci.twist & yarn 210.0 355 123 200.0 389 124 220.4 473 151 
1.4 . Leather & leather manufactures 
incl.leather footwear leather travel 
goods & leather na 3700 1277 as 4077 1300 a 5057 1611 
Wh. 5 Handicrafts (incl. carpets hand-made) aa 10957 3783 ms 14955 4768 - 16730 5328 
of which 
1.5.1 Gems and jewellery 8896 3072 12533 3006 14131 4501 
mW. 6 Chemicals and allied products @ 3991 1378 5688 1813 7642 2434 
iW. 7 Machinery, tr & metal 
manufactures includirig iron and steel" 7118 2458 QARA> 3024 10947 3486 
IV. Mineral fuels and lubricants (Inci.coal) # 1520 525 1554 495 1610 513 
Vv. Others r 62 21 oe 103 33 -_ 126 40 
vi TOTAL 53688 18537 69751 22238 82674 26330 


Also includes electronic goods and computer software. 
During 1989-90, 1990-91, 1901-92, 1992-93, 1993-94 and 1994-95. Crude off exports ammount to Rs. Ni 


Source: DGCIAS. 
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7.5 INDIA’S SHARE IN WORLD EXPORTS BY COMMODITY DIVISIONS AND GROUPS. 


; 1975 
Div. Code Commodity 1970 9 


—_ee EE ——— 
Sl.No. Group Division/Group aceite india India's World india India’s 
(US $ million) share (US $ million) share 
(%) (%) 
nag a 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
01 Meat and meat preparations 3584 4 0.1 7378 9 0.1 
03 Fish, crustaceans and molluscs & preparations -_ oo a a "el ee 
Cereals and cereal preparations 6775 9 0.1 25133 16 0.1 
042 Rice 925 6 0.6 1984 12 0.6 
05 Vegetables and fruits 1471 17 12 10104 154 15 
06 Sugar, sugar preparations and honey 2700 26 1.0 11663 554 48 
o7 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures 5437 280 5.1 9133 438 48 
071 Coffee and coffee substitutes 3205 31 1.0 4580 73 16 
074 Tea and mate 587 196 33.4 933 292 31.3 
075 Spices 255 52 20:5 548 73 13.3 
08 Feeding stuffs for animals _ a os a - 7 
12 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 1713 43 25 3827 124 3.2 
121 Unmanufactured tobacco and refuse 1058 42 4.0 2357 119. 5.0 
122 Manufactured tobacco ‘655 1 0.2 1470 . 04 
22 Oilseeds and oleagineous fruit ~~ - = mead ee —_ 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 7357 193 2.6 13446 253 19 
281 Iron ore and concentrates 2373 158 6.7 4601 247 5.4 
51 Organic chemicals 6648 9 0.1 20219 22 0.1 
52 Inorganic chemicals — = = = oer — 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 1615 8 05 3642 23 0.6 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 2687 11 0.4 6503 29 04 
55 Essential olls and perfume materials 916 10 1.1 3059 18 0.6 
toilets, polishing and cleaning preparations 
57 Explosives and pyrotechnic products _ _ _ _ _ _ 
58 Artificial resins, plastic materials, _ _ — —_ = —_— 
cellulose esters & ethers 
59 Chemical materials and products n.e.s. _ _ — _ _— _ 
61 Leather, leather manufactures & dressed furskins 1047 95 9.1 2380 200 84 
611 Leather 701 a4 13.4 1540 189 12.3 
612 Manufactures of leather or of composition leather 132 1 0.6 355 4 1.0 
613 Furskins,tanned or dressed etc. 214 _— _ 486 8 1.6 
65 Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles 11371 461 41 23798 599 25 
652 Woven cotton fabrics 1436 98 6.8 3149 161 5.7 
653 Woven fabrics of man made fibres 3967 189 48 8038 191 2.4 
654 Woven fabrics other than of cotton or 270 2 0.8 547 5 0.9 
man-made fibres 
66 667 Pearls, precious and semi-precious stones 2431 53 2.2 5707 128 2.2 
67 Iron and steel 14540 132 0.9 40789 116 0.3 
69 Manufactures of metals n.e.s. 4328 27 0.6 12053 74 0.6 
71 Power-generating machinery & equipment 20884 25 0.1 54327 97 0.2 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries 10670 17 0.2 67016 102 0.2 
73 Metal-working machinery — — — —_— ~ = 
74 General industrial machinery & equipment 
& machine parts thereof = a oad “8 ab we 
75 Office machinery and ADP equipment _ — — — sis = 
76 Telecommunication and sound recording and _ = — —_ ais 
reproducing apparatus and equipment — _— —_ — a = 
77 Electrical machinery, apparatus and a - — _ as a— 
appliances pine = = .- po a3 
78 Road vehicles (including air cushion vehicles) = dss ae ane av pe. 
79 Other transport equipment —_ — —_ = ame ae 
84 Articles of apparel and clothing accessories 109 = — 308 a wai 
Total exports 313804 2026 06 876094 \4355 05 
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7.5 INDIA'S SHARE IN WORLD EXPORTS BY COMMODITY DIVISIONS AND GROUPS 


eee 
Div. Code Commodity 
Sl.No. Group _Division/Group punt oases 
Worid india india's Word india indies 
(US $ million) share (US $ milion) shaie 
(%) (%) 
sss 
ER ee ee ee ee ee 
o1 Meat and meat preparations 17832 67 04 15755 61 
03 Fish, crustaceans and molluscs & preparations 12258 242 2.0 14335 337 ~~" 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations 41989 201 05 32643 214 06 
042 Ries 4355 160 37 2916 162 5.6 
05 Vegetables and fruits 24018 259 1.1 23606 332 14 
06 Sugar, sugar preparations and honey 16183 46 03 10113 0 0.0 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures 22121 879 40 20779 971 47 
071 Coffee and coffee substitutes 12979 271 2.1 11676 226 19 
074 Tea and mate 1631 452 27.7 1973 517 26.2 
075 Spices 1072 156 14.5 1188 229 19.3 
08 Feeding stuffs for animals 10322 164 16 8515 127 15 
12 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 3423 151 44 7822 140 18 
121 Unmanufactured tobacco and refuse 3423 151 44 3798 113 3.0 
122 Manufactured tobacco _ _ - 4024 27 07 
22 Ollseeds and oleagineous fruit 9487 30 03 7896 20 03 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap 30239 465 15 23137 557 24 
281 lron ore and concentrates 6515 411 6.3 6154 478 78 
51 Organic chemicals 31841 17 0.1 36923 25 0.1 
52 tnorganic chemicals 15491 26 02 16318 22 0.1 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 7986 65 08 8024 62 08 
54 Medicina! and pharmaceutical products 13918 109 08 15920 130 08 
55 Essentia! oils and perfume materials 7647 86 1.1 8136 56 0.7 
toilets, polishing and cleaning preparations 
57 Explosives and pyrotechnic products 630 1 0.1 840 0 01 
58 Artificial resins, plastic materials, 27223 3 _ 28456 5 0.0 
cellulose esters & ethers 
59 Chemical materials and products n.e.s. 15960 8 _— 16613 28 02 
61 Leather, leather manufactures: & dressed furskins 5967 405 68 6444 534 63 
611 Leather w15 M2 10.0 4185 331 72 
612 Manufactures of leather or of composition leather 975 62 63 1233 202 164 
613 Furskins,tanned or dressed etc. 1577 . 0.1 1026 0 0.0 
65 Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles 48884 1145 23 48218 1037 2.1 
652 Woven cotton fabrics 6632 351 5.3 6804 327 48 
653 Woven fabrics of man made fibres 9325 44 05 9735 20 4 
654 Woven fabrics other than of cotton or 3188 204 64 3462 167 
man-made fibres 
66 667 Pearls, precious and semi-precious stones 18563 579 3.4 12073 1165 96 
67 Iron and steel 68231 87 0.1 61891 46 0.1 
69 Manufactures of metals n.e.s. 36840 221 06 32884 125 04 
71 Power-generating machinery & equipment 35722 88 02 38433 59 02 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries 58495 65 0.1 54707 97 02 
73 Metal-working machinery 15671 32 02 12606 55 04 
74 General industrial machinery & equipment 
& machine parts thereof 59443 67 0.1 53954 60 01 
75 Office machinery and ADP equipment 24750 2 00 53604 30 0.1 
76 Telecommunication and sound recording and 26799 11 00 47318 4 0.0 
reproducing apparatus and equipment 
lectrical ratus and 
2 —_— a 60947 114 02 75730 121 02 
78 Road vehicles (including air cushion vehicles) 127347 208 02 157446 126 01 
. ccmeceped ore — ss fo oo 
accessories 
a cas — ee 1027803 1912 02 9890188 1293 01 
EEE a 
Total exports 1997686 8378 04 1930849 8750 05 


nee ee ee, 
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7.5 INDIA’S SHARE IN WORLD EXPORTS BY COMMODITY DIVISIONS AND GROUPS 


1990 1992 
SI.No. Group Division/Group World indla india's World India India’s 
(US $ million) share (US $ million) Pos 
(%) (%) 
4 5 6 7 8 9 
: - 74 0.2 
77 0.2 39253 
01 Meat and meat preparations pect oa — seni ons a 
03 Fish, crustaceans and molluscs & preparations perro pod 06 49013 161 03 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations 3003 254 65 3929 133 34 
ee 50430 400 08 56654 394 0.7 
05 Vegetables and fruits 15411 21 00 414225 “79 06 
06 Sugar, sugar preparations and honey as 4 20665 433 24 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures = ‘as 7 7865 98 12 
071 Coffee and coffee substitutes meas sas 22.0 2129 274 105 
074 Tea and mate 1876 100 79 472 110° 64.1 
sii —. 15662 336 2.1 17975 451 25 
08 Feeding stuffs for animals san os 21101 Bt 04 
12 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 17805 bd rer ian oy ie 
121 Unmanufactured tobacco and refuse need nos ed tora ; ee 
122 Manufactured tobacco 1 : ait pee Pi pie 
22 Ollseeds and oleagineous frult +0506 a nee aorae oss 27 
26 a _ 578 73 7881 744 9.4 
281 iron ore and concentrates ie bes +5788 3060 05 
51 Organic chemicals 71757 - 4 rad ip 
- a 233 12 22416 233 1.0 
53 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 20004 po be soi oe Hed 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 37648 sin caret a ge 
55 Essential olls and perfume materials 20931 240 ; : 
tollets, polishing and cleaning preparations . 
57 Explosives and pyrotechnic products 1437 2 Sane be - 
58 Artificial resins, plastic materials, 65606 11 4 
cellulose esters & ethers 
59 Chemical materials and products n.e.8. 33443 76 0.2 37687 be “H 
61 Leather, leather manufactures & dressed furskins 13316 633 6.3 ares od as 
611 Leather 9393 447 48 cn = 
612 Manufactures of leather or of composition leather 2845 385 13.5 : E = 
613 Furskins,tanned or dressed etc. 1077 0 0.0 1107 : 
104937 2180 2.1. 118332 2393 20 
65 Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles 
652 Woven cotton fabrics 15621 571 3.7 16517 461 28 
653 Woven fabrics of man made fibres 21894 156 0.7 25943 127 0.5 
654 Woven fabrics other thdn of cotton or 8403 195 2.3 8831 196 22 
man-made fibres 
66 667 Pearts, precious and semi-precious stones 30202 2710 9.0 27869 2825 10.1 
67 iron and steel 109486 CBA 03 102984 390 04 
69 Manufactures of metals n.e.8. 66199 341 0.5 74462 425 06 
71 Power machinery & equipment 80341 126 02 89828 253 0.3 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries 116392 236 0.2 116538 71 0.1 
73 Metal-wo 30688 58 02 27666 22 0.1 
74 General industrial machinery & equipment 
& machine parts thereof 131153 132 0.1 144315 163 0.1 
75 Office machinery and ADP equipment 125079 112 0.1 147006 67 0.0 
76 Telecommunication and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment 100729 31 0.0 116454 42 0.0 
77 Electrical machinery, apparatus and 
applilances 185423 241 0.1 223973 130 0.1 
78 Road vehicles (Including air cushion vehicles) 305550 344 0.1 349480 280 0.1 
79: Other transport equipment 96075 18 0.0 115740 21 0.0 
84 Articles of apparel and clothing accessories 104782 2533 24 133815 3266 24 
Other exports 1111498 2856 0.3 978352 2312 9.2 
st 
Total exports 3137485 18178 0.6 3218905 18145 0.6 


nn EEE 
Note : A zero In India's share means negligible or.no share at all. 


Source: International Trade Statistica Year Rook : United Nations 1992. 


7.6 INDEX NUMBERS OF FOREIGN TRADE 
(Base : 1978-79=100) 


—s 
Rh 
w 
> 
a 
a 
~ 
oe 


1969-70 44.0 35.2 55.7 64.9 116. 
1970-71" 45.0 35.3 59.0 67.2 ome a — 
1971-72" 46.0 32.8 59.2 80.6 136.1 140.2 63.0 
1972-73" 51.2 . 34.2 66.5 76.7 115.3 149.7 oe 
1973-74" 62.2 48.9 69.5 87.2 125.4 1272 Bb 4 
1974-75" 78.0 84.5 73.7 772 104.7 

« 1975-76" 83.9 99.1 81.7 76.0 93.0 a — 
1976-77" 89.4 96.3 96.8 76.1 78.6 92.9 60.9 
1977-78" 100.3 88.0 93.2 100.0 107.3 114.0 106.2 
1978-79 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1979-80 105.4 114.1 106.2 116.4 109.7 92.4 ve 
1980-81 108.5 134.2 108.1 137.9 127.6 80.8 873 
1981-82 124.1 133.1 110.1 150.6 136.8 93.2 102.6 
1982-83 132.0 136.3 116.7 154.6 132.4 96.8 113.0 
1983-84 151.0 "425.8 113.0 185.4 164.1 120.0 135.6 
1984-85 169.8 161.7 120.8 156.1 129.2 105.0 126.8 
1985-86 170.8 158.8 111.3 182.3 163.8 107.6 110.8 
1986-87 179.4 139.4 121.3 212.3 175.0 128.6 156.0 
1987-88 195.4 160.0 140.0 204.8 146.3 122.1 170.9 
1988-89 232.2 185.5 152.1 224.2 147.4 125.2 1904 
1989-90 276.6 228.4 174.9 227.8 130.2 121.1 2118 
1990-91 292.5 267.7 194.1 237.7 122.5 109.3 2122 
1991-92 369.5 309.1 208.6 228.0 109.3 119.5 249.3 
1992-93 421.5 331.0 222.9 282.0 126.5 127.3 283.8 
1993-94 474.1 327.2 257.5 329.1 127.8 144.9 373.1 
1994-95 494.6 248.9 292.7 532.5 181.9 198.7 681.6 


* Converted from the original base with the help of linking factors. 


Notes 1. Gross Terms of Trade implies Volume Index of Imports expressed as a percentage of Volume 
Index of Exports. 
» 2 Net Terms of Trade implies Unit Value Index of Exports expressed as a percentage of 
Unit Value Index of Imports. 
| 3 _ Income Terms of Trade implies the product of Net Terms of Trade and Volume Index of Exports 
y expressed as a percentage. 
Source : DGCI&S. 


8.1(A) OVERALL EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE 


I 
Grants Total 
Loans (243) 
ee 
| 2 3 4 
rn ee 
5 SS eee 
A. AUTHORIZATIONS : 
1979-80 1295.1 564.4 1859.5 
1980-81 3771.2 75.8 3847.0 
1981-82 2766.5 207.4 2973.9 
1982-83 2549.4 423.3 2972.7 
1983-84 1700.8 386.9 2087.7 
1984-85 4409.3 470.7 4880.0 
1985-86 : 5337.0 313.4 5650.4 
1986-87 5730.0 429.5 6159.5 
1987-88 8203.1 1062.2 9265.3 
1988-89 12655.6 214.2 13069.8 
1989-90 10105.8 720.2 10826.0 
1990-91 7601.3 522.1 8123.4 
1991-92 11805.8 901.8 12707.6 
1992-93 13082.1 1011.7 14093.8 
1993-94 11618.8 2415.1 14033.9 
1994-95 12384.3 1075.8 13460.1 
B. UTILIZATION: 
1979-80 1048.6 304.5 1353.1 
1980-81 1765.3 396.5 2161.8 
1981-82 1519.4 345.5 1864.9 
1982-83 1909.2 M28 2252.0 
1983-84 1962.4 303.4 ‘22658 
1984-85 19622 397.2 2359.4 
1985-86 , 2493.1 442.9 2936.0 
1986-87 3175.7 429.3 3605.0 
1987-88 4574.4 4775 5051.9 
1988-89 4738.6 565.8 5304.4 
1989-90 5137.8 664.7 5802.5 
1990-91 6170.0 534.3 6704.3 
1991-92 © 10695.9 919.1 11615.0 
1992-93 10102.2 879.6 10981.8 
1993-94 10895.4 885.6 11781.0 
1994-95 9964.5 916.0 10880.5 


Notes: 1 Figures of authorisations have been arrived at by applying the average exchange rate of the rupee with individual donor currencies. Figures of 
utilization are at current rates applicable on the dates of transactions. 


2 Figures of authorizations and utilisation include Loans and grants on both Government and non-Government account. 
Source: Aid Accounts and Audit Division, Deptt. of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance. | 
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8.1(6) OVERALL EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE 


Loans Grants Tot! 
(2+3) 
: 2 3 4 

A. AUTHORIZATIONS 
1979-80 1603.6 696.9 7302.5 
1960-81 4768.9 95.9 4864.8 
1981-82 3084.9 231.3 3316.2 
1982-83 2637.5 437.9 - 3075.4 
1983-84 1644.8 3742 2019.0 
1984-85 3708.7 395.8 4104.6 
1985-86 4362.1 256.2 4618.3 
1986-87 4484.2 336.1 4820.3 
1987-88 6326.7 819.2 7145.9 
1988-89 8877.0 1479 9024.9 
1989-90 6069.9 432.6 6502.5 
1990-91 4236.4 291.0 4527.4 
1991-92 4766.0 364.1 5130.1 
1992-93 4275.7 330.7 4606.4 
1993-94 3717.5 772.7 4490.2 
1904-05 3058.2 343.8 4302.0 

B. UTILIZATION: 

1979-80 4298.4 377.0 1675.4 
1980-81 2232.3 501.4 2733.7 
1981-82 1694.2 385.3 _ 
1982-83 1975.2 354.6 8 
1983-84 1897.9 293.4 2101.3 
1984-85 1650.4 334.1 1904.5 
1985-86 2037.7 362.0 2300.7 
1986-87 2485.3 336.0 2821.3 
1987-88 3528.0 368.2 3806.2 
1988-89 3272.1 390.7 3862.8 
1989-90 3086.0 309.2 3485.2 
1990-91 3438.7 297.8 37365 
1991-92 4317.9 371.0 4689.0 
1992-93 3301.8 2875 3580.3 
1993-94 3486.0 283.4 3760.4 
1994-95 3184.8 292.7 34775 


Fac 


Note : Figures in this Table are converted from the preceding Table 8.1(A) based on the respective Ris-US doBer rate. 


re a eee 
Source and type 
of assistance 


I. 
(a) 
(b) 


Country-wise Distribution 


(!) 
(a) 
(b) 


(ii) 
(a) 
(b) 


(ill) 
(a) 
(b) 


(Iv) 
(a) 
(b) 


(v) 
(a) 
(b) 


(vi) 
(b) 
(vii) 
(a) 
(b) 


(vill) - 


(a) 
(b) 


(x) 
(a) 
(b) 


(x) 
(a) 
(b) 


(xi) 
(a) 
(b) 


(xii) 
(a) 
(b) 


(xil) 
(xii) 
(xiv) 


1 


Consortium Members 


Loans: 
‘Grants 
Total 


Austria 
Loans 
Grants 
Total 
Belgium 
Loans 
Grants 
Total 
Canada 
Loans 
Gants 
Total 
Denmark 
‘Loans 
Grants 
Total 
France 
Loans 
Grants 
Total 
Germany 
Loans 
Grants 
Total 
Italy 
Loans 
Grants 
Total 
Japan 
Loans 
Grants 
Total 


Netherlands 


Loans 
Grants 
Total 
Sweden 
Loans 
Grants 
Total 
U.K. 
Loans | 
Grants 
Total 
U.S.A. 
Loans 
Grants 
Total 


1.B.R.D. Grants 
.B.R.D. Loans 


1.D.A. 


8.2(A) AUTHORIZATION OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE BY SOURCE 


1980-81 


2 


1985-86 


3 


1988-89 


4 


1989-90 


5 


1990-91 


1991-92 


7 


1992-93 


1993-94 


(Rs. crore) 


1994-05 


10 


LL 


2614.9 
68.8 
2683.7 


4118.4 
313.4 
4431.8 


2.7 


2.7 


5705.3 
177.1 
5882.4 


42 
42 


34.5 
34.5 


a 


3004.3 
855.0 


7232.1 
545.3 
7777.4 


68.3 
68.3 


4442.4 
1455.6 


10221.7 
1685.3 
11907.0 


0717.5 
1040.4 
11757.9 


376.2 


ww 


8.2(A) AUTHORIZATION OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE BY SOURCE 


of assistance 1960-61 1985-86 1988-89 1989-90 1990-91 1991-82 1992-93 1993-04 194-05 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 . 10 
i Russia Fed. and East 
European Countries 
Loans 485.7 11340 62100 22126 = eal me = —_ 
Country-wise Distribution 
(i) Russia Fed. 
Loans 485.7 1134.6 6210.0 1880.0 —_— — om — —_ 
(ii) Hungary 
Loans _ _— _ 332.6 — —_ = — — 
MW Others 
(a) Loans 670.6 84.6 940.3 661.1 8135 17592 41002 1397.1 1666.8 
(b) Grants 7.0 — 37.1 174.9 5.3 1472 101.5 729.8 35.4 
j Total 677.6 84.6 9774 836.0 818.8 1906.4 4201.7 2126.9 1702.2 
()  ‘Switzeriand 
(a) Loans _ _— _ _ _ 101.0 — _ 
(b) Grants — _ — — 5.3 130.3 22.0 21.8 43 
Total — _ _ _ 5.3 231.3 22.0 21.8 43 
(li) | European Economic Community 
(a) Loans 
(b) | Grants —_ — 37.1 171.3 — — 46.4 703.0 _ 
Total — = 37.1 171.3 —_— —_ 46.4 703.0 _ 
(li) O.PE.C. Fund 
(a) Loans 39.8 _ 146 _ 116 _ _ —_ _ 
(iv) Saudi Arab Fund for 
Development 
(a) Loans _ 51.6 = << ad = — —_ —_ 
(v) Kuwait Fund for Arab 
Economic Development 
(a) Loans _ 30.8 36.1 — — — — — 
(b) Grants 7.0 ‘acne 
Total 7.0 30.8 36.1 a a — — — 
(vi) International Fund for 
Agricultural Development 
(a) Loans . 13.9 =~ — 28.3 _ 48.5 _ — 66.8 
(vil) = Iraq 
(a) Loans 82.9 -— = an: a. — oo a ba 
(vill) IMF Trust Fund 
(a) Loans 534.0 _ = ae _- ear: nae —_ — 
(i) International Sugar Organisation 
(a) Loans _— 2.2 —_ oa —_ —- —_ —_ = 
(x) ADB 
(a) Loans — _ 889.6 631.9 8019 1609.7 4060.1 1397.1 1880.0 
(xi) Spain 
(a) Loans _ = ri 0.9 Fi Ps sha a 
(6) Grants - = — ps2 = re me ran nt 
(xil) Norway 
(a) Loans _ a = pea 7% a ats 7 ‘ae 
(6) Grant = ann om. 36 — 16.9 33.1 5.0 31.1 
Total _ oan an. 36 — 16.9 33.1 5.0 31.1 
(xill) Austratia 
(a) Loans 5S a helm Cl 
(b) ay ca = a * rm a 6 om = 
Grand Total 98470 6504 19060.8 108260 81234 127076 140838 140339 123848 
(a) Loans 3771.2 5337.0 128556 101058 7601.3 118058 130821 116788 10758 
(b) Grants 75.8 313.4 2142 720.2 522.1 901.8 9011.7 24151 %34860.1 


Note : Figures of authorisation of assistance include agreements signed on Government and non-Government accounts 
Source : Aid Accounts and Audit Division, Deptt. of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance. 
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8.2(B) AUTHORIZATION OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE BY SOURCE 


of assistance 


1980-81 1985-86 


1988-89 


1989-00 1 


(US$ million) 


1993-94 1994-05 


dado 990-91 1991-982 1992-93 
See SS NT 


9 10 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

a a SE Ae 

I. Consortium Members 

(a) Loans 3306.7 3366.1 3939.6 4343.9 3783.0 4055.6 2935.6 

(b) Grants } 870 2562 1223 3275 2060 3046 297.5 
Total ¥ 3393.7 36223 40619 46714 4071.0 43604 3233.1 

Country-wise Distribution 

() Austria 

(a) Loans 2.1 10.1 

se ss 2.1 10.1 

(i) Belgium 

(a) Loans 6.5 r& 

(b) Grants ee 
Total 6.5 77 

(li) Canada 

(a) Loans 83.2 2.2 ‘ee won em Soe 

(b) Grants 6.2 ies 2.9 51.2 43 16.3 
Total 89.4 2.2 2.9 51.2 43 16.3 

(iv) Denmark 

(a) Loans oes one ons one 

(b) Grants 28.4 4.1 162 58.2 
Total 28.4 41 162 58.2 

(v) France 

(a) loans 230.1 117.4 202.2 221.7 0.7 478 am 

(b) Grants Ge sad Xo 30.5 - 4.7 12 
Total 230.1 117.4 202.2 252.2 0.7 52.5 1.3 

(vi) Germany 

(a) Loans 272.1 134.8 294.5 151.5 595.9 52.2 358.6 

(b) Grants il = 1.5 — 6.4 12 ae 
Total 272.1 134.8 296.0 151.5 602.3 53.4 358.6 

(vil) tally 

(a) Loans 63.2 31.8 

(b) Grants <a ‘s 
Total 63.2 31.8 

(vill) Japan 

(a) Loans 58.9 182.8 773.8 231.4 914.5 1064.8 895.4 

(b) Grants 19.0 13.2 39.7 19.6 343 15.9 34.0 
Total 77.9 196.0 813.5 251.0 948.8 1080.7 929.4 

(x) Netherlands 

(a) Loans 85.6 4.0 42 50.7 56.3 39.6 = 

(b) Grants 27.9 ” _ ats 70.3 8.0 72 
Total 113.5 4.0 42 50.7 126.6 47.6 72 

(x) Sweden 

(a) Loans + 139.5 ea i ar 

(b) Grants 87.0 108.0 10.8 50.5 63.1 
Total 87.0 247.5 10.8 50.5 63.1 

(xl) UK, 

(a) Loans eee “a ne ae 17.3 ue 

(b) Grants 140.1 54.3 49.0 141.1 182.1 68.5 
Total 140.1 54.3 49.0 141.1 199.4 68.5 

(xt) U.S.A. 

(a) Loans 170.7 38.4 dns - ves ma sn 

(b) Grants 33.9 15.9 23.8 41.0 21.0 21.7 48.9 
Total 204.6 54.3 23.8 41.0 21.0 21.7 48.9 

(xiii) 1.B.R.D. Grants avs ore Se - as re 

(xiii) 1.6.R.D. Loans 458.0 1930.7 2074.5 2668.2 1236.7 1481.7 578.0 

(xiv) |.D.A. 1945.8 892.5 590.4 874.3 946.6 1342.2 1095.9 


32705 3425.5 
539.2 332.5 
3809.7 3758.0 
5.1 
5.1 
38.6 11.3 
38.6 11.3 
67.5 46.6 
0.2 2.2 
67.7 49.5 
55.0 98.7 
748 120.2 
129.8 218.9 
1354.6 1264.6 
35.0 39.4 
1389.6 1304.0 
$3.2 57.0 
53.2 57.0 
365.1 as 
29.0 10.3 
394.1 10.3 
288.1 65.5 
288.1 85.5 
. 20.0 
20.0 = 
0.3 0.8 
720.0 843.0 
708.3 1172.6 
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8.2(B) AUTHORIZATION OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE BY SOURCE 


Source and type 
" Russia Fed. and East 
European Countries 
Loans 614.2 9268 42881 1329.0 . 
Country-wise Distribution 
(i) Russia Fed 
Loans 614.2 926.8 4268.1 1129.2 
7 (li) Hungary 
} Loans 28 a os 199.8 
i Others 
(a) Loans 848.0 691 6493 3071 4534 7102 13401 4470 S327 
(b) Grants 8.9 a 25.6 105.0 3.0 59.4 332 2335 13 
Total 856.9 69.1 6749 502.1 456.4 769.6 1373.3 680.5 644.0 
(i) Switzeriand 
(a) Loans “a * - os o- 406 ~ o on 
(b) Grants é * = a 3.0 52.6 72 7.0 14 
Total = = aid in 3.0 93.4 72 70 14 
(li) European Economic 
Community 
1 (a) Loans 7 7 ae 4 we a si a 
(b) Grants eS wd 25.6 102.9 mn we 152 7249 = 
Total we ow 25.6 102.9 om a 152 2249 = 
(ill) O.PE.C. Fund , 
(a) Loans 50.3 9 10.1 a 65 . = 
(v) Saudi Arab Fund for 
a 
(a) Loans wee 622 ne me cm - - ae on 
(v) Kuwait Fund for Arab 
Economic Development 
‘(a) Loans a 25.2 24.9 ws as ™ - = 2 
(bo) Grants 8.9 one da = on - = _ on 
hn Total 8.9 252 249° on a“ - = - 
| (vi) International Fund for 
Agricultural Development 
Ss (a)_—s Loans 176 ° ant. ES . 198 J i we 
(vil) Iraq 
(a) = Loans 104.8 ove 
(vill) IMF Trust Fund 
(a) Loans 675.3 a - ‘a = - és we = 
(x) International Sugar Org ; 
(a) Loans 18 - ws 2 
() ADB 
(a) Loans 614.3 379.6 4469 64908 13270 4470 606.0 
(xi) Spain 
(a) Loans 05 - - 
a. 3 o3 - = 
(xi) Norway “ 
paso 22 o 68 108 18 es 
Total 22 os 68 108 18 es 
ag 13.1 im ete 
(a) Loans wn 
Total’ on ain on a a a 13.1 
Grand 8 4618.3 9024.9 65025" 45274 5130.1 ABOE 4 002 wee2 
bye por 4362.1 8877.0 BNE O 42364 4766.0 4275.7 37175 pF 
(a) = Loans 3644 330.7 7727 ‘<8 
(b) Grants 95.9 256.2 1479 4326 710 . : 
Ni 
Note - eigen th Talo are converted rom te proces Tt 8.2) based on te reupacr Ra-US 3 TS 


8.3(A) UTILIZATION OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE BY SOURCE 


(Rs. crore) 
- Source and type of assistance 1980-81 1985-86 1988-89 1989-00 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1994-05 
= 2 3 4 5 6 7 oie 9 10 
ee 
I. Consortium Members 
(a) Loans 1687.1 2270.2 43753 4681.8 5383.5 91528 8949.0 102417 6326.8 
(b) Grants 311.9 281.6 352.0 507.1 413.0 748.6 710.5 689.3 716.5 
Total 1909.0 2551.8 4727.3 5188.9 57965 909014 9659.5 109310 9045.3 
Country-wise Distributio 
() = Austria 
(a) Loans 2.0 3.6 — 7.2 18.7 6.9 13.7 17.3 — 
(b) Grants 0.6 a ia es = of a mo 
Total . 2.6 3.6 —_ 7.2 18.7 6.9 13.7 17.3 _ 
() Belgium 
(a) Loans 5.5 3.0 1.2 1.4 — 3.0 11.4 — 41 
Total 5.5 3.0 1.2 1.4 — 3.0 11.4 —_ 41 
(il) Canada 
(a) Loans 21.3 40.2 — —_— _— — ig _— ee 
(b) Grants — — 19.8 23.5 15.8 21.0 25.9 20.1 3.4 
Total 21.3 40.2 19.8 23.5 15.8 21.0 25.9 20.1 3.4 
(iv) Denmark 
(a) Loans 29 10.8 9.5 7.3 0.1 0.2 0.6 _ — 
(b) Grants —_ 10.1 16.2 12.8 57.1 52.4 24.5 37.9 40.9 
Total 2.9 20.9 25.7 20.1 57.2 52.6 25.1 37.9 40.9 
(v) France ; ; 
(a) Loans 70.1 170.0 129.4 161.8 164.2 252.0 354.1 175.3 74.1 
(b) Grants — —_ —_ 51.4 —_ — 0.7 6.0 2.7 
Total 70.1 170.0 129.4 213.2 164.2 252.0 354.8 181.3 76.8 
(vl) Germany 
(a) Loans 142.3 145.4 274.5 285.7 422.3 840.3 1085.2 677.1 492.9 
(b) Grants 1.2 1.5 0.7 0.9 0.4 0.9 0.4 — 87.2 
Total 143.5 146.9 275.2 286.6 422.7 841.2 1085.6 677.1 580.1 
(vil) Italy 
(a) Loans _— 11.9 42.5 104.7 10.6 61.3 10.8 — _— 
(b) Grants — — — a — a sities _ . 
Total —_ 11.9 42.5 104.7 10.6 61.3 10.8 — — 
(vill) Japan 
(a) Loans 62.0 157.8 318.3 421.0 861.3 18735 13275 3192.7 2126.8 
(b) Grants 28.2 17.3 70.9 46.5 33.6 95.9 41.1 162.6 85.6 
Total 90.2 175.1 389.2 467.5 894.9 19694 13686 3355.3 22124 
(x) Netherlands 
(a) Loans 72.5 45.8 89.8 52.6 125.3 73.9 13.2 — —_ 
(b) Grants 33.8 34.7 45.9 68.4 67.8 111.5 252.7 137.2 132.4 
Total 106.3 80.5 135.7 121.0 193.1 185.4 265.9 137.2 132.4 
(x) Sweden 
(a) Loans — —_ — 90.2 164.8 97.6 66.4 63.4 100.0 
(b) Grants 52.9 12.8 36.4 162.3 34.2 59.4 46.8 86.6 103.6 
Total 52.9 12.8 36.4 252.5 199.0 157.0 113.2 150.0 203.6 
(x) UK 
(a) Loans. 15 — — — — 35.8 ease anes — 
(b) Grants 195.2 194.8 154.7 125.9 181.7 361.7 309.8 221.0 211.9 
_ Me 196.7 194.8 154.7 125.9 181.7 397.5 309.8 221.0 211.9 
(a) Loans 82.4 59.9 40.1 40.4 34.5 _ $2.4 68.5 _ _ 
(b) Grants —_ 10.4 7.4 15.4 22.4 45.8 8.6 17.3 35.2 
Total 82.4 70.3 47.5 55.8 56.9 98.2 77.4 17.3 35.2 
(xl) 1.B.R.D. Loans 138.8 394.6 2360.8 2543.0 21846 3294.8 2582.0 4021.8 2353.7 
(xi) 1.B.R.D. Grants — — lhe ~~ in: — pee 06: 13.6 
(x) 1.D.A 522.0 1198" 1079.9 9486 1388.6 25475 34073 20829 3149.9 
(ev) EEC (Special Action Credit) 19.0 — sol a wd —_ eee 
(xv) AFAD ¥ 7.3 29.2 29.3 17.9 8.5 13.6 8.3 11.2 27.3 
(xvil) AMF Trust Fund 537.5 — one ae pa — ae ae 
SS a ee OR 
Conéd... . 


8.3(A) UTILIZATION OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANCE BY SOURCE 


a USERS SUEDSEEEEDTEETEEENNEDSSTEED TET 


Source and type of assistance 1960-61 1985-86 1968-89 1989-90 1990-01 1991-02 1992-03 1993-04 1004-05 
i. Russia Fed.& East European 
Countries 
Loans 32.9 161.2 218.8 240.5 312.8 137.4 48 (-)0.6 _ 
Country-wise Distribution 
() Russia Fed 
(a) Loans 329 612 2072 2184 2953 1374 468 8606 _ 
(ii) Reps. of Czech & Slovak 
Py (a) Loans —_— —_— 11.6 22.1 175 _ ane ie -_ 
» ill, Others 
(a) Loans 45.3 61.7 144.5 215.5 473.7 1405.7 1118.4 654.3 1635.7 
(b) Grants 84.6 161.3 213.8 1576 121.3 170.5 169.1 196.3 100.5 
Total 129.9 223.0 358.3 373.1 595.0 1576.2 1287.5 6506 1835.2 
Country-wise Distribution 
(i) | Abu Dhabi Fund 
(li) Switzerland . 
(a) Loans 0.3 34 44 175 18.6 16 45.8 A 30.1 
(b) Grants 13.9 12.8 172 1.1 11 642 71.3 16 37.6 
Total 14.2 16.2 21.6 18.6 19.7 65.8 117.1 82.7 67.7 
’ (ili) | Other International 
: institutions @@ 
’ Grants — 41.9 89.6 25.5 48.9 3.6 M46 33.5 35.6 
q (iv) European Economic Community 
Grants 63.7 106.6 94.1 111.2 51.2 412 42.3 91.3 116.5 
r (v) Oil Producing & ; 
." Exporting Countries 
Loans 3.4 4.7 29.0 6.9 9.8 18.1 10.1 5.3 2.0 
(vi) Saudi Arab Fund for 
Development ; 
Loans 13.0 0.2 5.6 426 29.7 26.5 22 52 13 
(vil) Norway : 
Grants —_— —_ 12.9 19.8 20.1 345 20.9 99 10.8 
: (vill) Spain 
~ Loans — —_ _ 38.7 33.2 78 — _ _ 
(ix) Kuwait Fund for Arab 
Economic Development 
Loans 8.6 53.4 18 15 13 — 56 BR 38 
Grants @ 7.0 = ane ae _— ™ = rs. =z 
(x) Iraq a >. a7 Bs Pia “es = “i 
Loans 0.7 - acs isi 7" — pic 
(xi) Iran ag Bie a sais ram a mci 
Loans 17.3 —_ — — we aa aa = 
ADB + - = a =p ~ a 
a Mp — — 103.7 108.3 381.1 1351.9 1051.8 6073 15824 
ppm, oni 7 ~ - on o~- 29 66 6 16.0 
Loans 
Grand 2161.8 2936.0 5304.4 5802.5 67043 116150 109818 117810 108805 
(a) pend 1765.3 2493.1 4738.6 51378 61700 106959 101022 108054 9964 5 
(b) Grants 396.5 442.9 565.8 664.7 5343 919.1 8796 8856 216.0 


7 Revolving Fund receipts of Rs.309.27 crore included against IDA credits. 

j @ Grants receivd from Kuwait for thie construction of Indoor Stadium for Asiad Games 1962. 
@@ Other International Institutions includes UNICEF, UNDP, ILO, WHO UNFPA and UNESCO. 
Notes ; 1. Constituent items may not add up to totals because of rounding. 
| > Utilisation figures are exclusive of suppiiers’credit and commercial borrowings. 

4, Utilisation of assistance is on Government and non-Government accounts. 


Source. Aid Accounts and Audit Division, Deptt. of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance. 
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8.3(B) UTILIZATION OF EXT ERNAL ASSISTANCE BY SOURCE 


~~ 


4). 


- a 


eee ee ee 

|. | Consortium Members 

(a) Lbans 2133.4 1855.5 3021.2 2812.1 3000.3 3695.0 2924.8 32768 2662.0 

(b) Grants 3044 230.2 2431 3046 230.2 3022 232.2 2206 229.0 
Total 25278 2085.7 3264.3 3116.7 3230.5 3997.2 3157.0 3497.4 2691.0 

Country-wise Distribution 

(i) Austria 

(a) Loans 2.5 2.9 — 43 10.4 2.8 4.5 5.5 

(b) Grants 0.8 _ ae 
Total 3.3 2.9 — 4.3 10.4 2.8 45 5.5 —_ 

(ii) Belgium 

(a) Loans 7.0 25 0.8 0.8 — 12 3.7 _ _ 

(b) Gants _ ~ — — — — _ = 1.3 
Total 7.0 2.5 0.8 0.8 a 1.2 3.7 - 1.3 

(iii) Canada ar 

(a) Loans 26.9 32.9 _ — _ _ _ ae a 

(b) Grants 13.7 14.1 8.8 8.5 8.5 6.5 1.1 
Total 26.9 32.9 13.7 14.1 8.8 8.5 8.5 6.5 5 & | 

(iv) Denmark 

(a) Loans. 3.7 8.8 6.6 4.4 0.1 0.1 0.2 — — 

(b) Grants 8.3 11.2 7.7 31.8 21.2 8.0 12.1 13.1 
Total 3.7 17.1 17.8 12.1 31.9 21.3 8.2 12.1 13.1 

(v) France 

(a) Loans 88.6 138.9 89.4 97.2 915 101.7 115.7 56.1 23.7 

(b) Grants — — — 30.9 _ _ 0.2 1.9 0.9 
Total 88.6 138.9 89.4 128.1 915 1017 1159 58.0 246 

(vi) Germany 

(a) Loans 1799 1188 1895 1716 2354 3392 354.7 2166 157.5 

(b) Grants 1S ek? 0.5 0.5 0.2 0.4 0.1 — 29 
Total 181.4 1200 190.0 1721 2356 3396 3548 2166 185.4 

/(vii) Italy 
Loans — 9.7 29.3 62.9 5.9 24.7 3.5 _ 

(b) Grants — —_ — — — - a cae — 
Total — 9.7 29.3 62.9 5.9 24.7 3.5 — 

(viii) Japan 

(a) Loans 78.4 1290 2198 2529 4800 7563 433.9 10215 679.8 

(b) Grants 35.7 14.1 49.0 27.9 18.7 38.7 13.4 52.0 27.3 
Total 114.1 143.1 2688 2808 498.7 7950 447.3 1073.5 707.1 

(ix) Netherlands 

(a) Loans 91.7 37.4 62.0 31.6 69.8 29.8 4.3 — ~ 

(b) Grants 42.7 28.4 Siz 41.1 37.8 45.0 82.6 440 42.3 
Total ~ 134.4 65.8 93.7 72.7 107.6 74.8 86.9 440 42.3 

(x) Sweden 

(a) Loans — — — 54.2 91.8 39.4 21.7 20.3 32.0 

(b) Grants 66.9 10.5 25.1 97.5 19.1 24.0 15.3 27.7 33.0 
Total 66.9 10.5 25.1 151.7 110.9 63.4 37.0 48.0 65.0 

(xi) U.K. 

__ Loans 1.9 _ _ = _ 14.5 ie si = 
(b) -_— pai be 106.8 756 1013 1460 101.3 OR: / 7,7 
159.2 106. 
say ie 8 756 1013 1605 101.3 70.7. 67.7 
(a) - Loans 14.2 490 27% 63 1032 A2 224 _ _ 
(b) Grants aa 8.5 5.1 9.2 12.5 18.5 2.8 55 11.3 
Total 104 ; 

A . 57.5 32.8 33.5 31.7 39.7 25.2 55 411.3 
ee i a. 175.5 3225 1630.2 1527.4 1217.5 1330.1 843.9 12868 752.3 
il) 1.B.R.D. _ _ _ — = _ a 0.2 4.3 

(xiv) 1.D.A 660.1 979.2 745. 

fv) EEC (Special Action Credit) an oa 5 a 569 wa TS Imes Wee 666.4 1006.7 

(xvi) IFAD 9.2 we i 

(xvii) IMF Trust Fund 679.7 ae oe — paid 36 ST 
Contd. 
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8.3(B) UTILIZATION OF EXTERNAL ASSISTANC= BY SOURCE 


a. 
Source and type of assistance 1980-81 1985-86 1988-89 1989-90 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 1993-94 1904-95 
a ee 
A ee 
WW. Russia Federation and East 

European Countries 

Loans 416 131.8 151.1 144.5 174. : _ 
Country-wise Distribution . - ‘= wz 
(i) Russia Federation 
(a) Loans 416 1318 1431 1312 1646 55.5 114 (02 = 
(ii) Reps of Czech & slovak 
(a) Loans oo _— — 13.3 98 — hone i a 
iW Others 
(a) Loans 57.3 50.4 99.8 129.4 2640 S675 365.5 209.4 §228 
(b) Grants 107.0 131.8 147.6 94.7 67.6 68.8 55.2 62.8 63.6 

Total 164.3 182.2 247.4 224.1 331.6 636.3 420.7 272.2 S866 
Country-wise Distribution 
(i) Abu Dhabi Fund 
(a) Loans 2.5 _ _ — _ _ aa = -_ 
(ii) Switzerland 
(a) ‘Loans 0.4 28 3.0 10.5 10.4 0.6 15.0 68 8.6 
(b) Grants 17.6 10.5 11.9 0.7 0.6 25.9 23.3 19.7 12.0 

Total 18.0 13.3 14.9 11.2 11.0 26.5 38.3 26.5 21.6 
(iii) Other International 

Institutions 

Grants _ 34.2 61.9 15.3 27.3 12.4 11.3 10.7 11.2 
(iv) | European Economic Community 

Grants 80.6 87.1 65.0 66.8 28.5 16.6 13.8 29.2 36.9 
(v) Oil Producing & 

Exporting Countries 

Loans 4.3 3.8 20.0 4.1 5.5 7.3 33 1.7 0.6 
(vi) Saudi Arab Fund for 

Development 

Loans 16.4 0.2 3.9 25.6 16.6 10.7 0.7 1.7 0.4 
(vil) Norway , 

Grants — — 8.9 11.9 11.2 13.9 68 3.2 3.6 
(viii) Spain 

Loans —_— — — 23.2 18.5 3.1 _ i _ 
(ix) | Kuwait Fund for Arab 

Economic Development 

Loans 10.9 43.6 1.2 0.9 0.7 a 18 28 1.2 

Grants 8.9 — _ — —_ _ om _ a= 
(x) Iraq = a -" oa vat 

Loans 0.9 _ > = Si sg = t 
(xi) Iran — = <: _ oe 

Loans 21.9 _ _ -_ = - = = et 
(xi) ADB 

Loans — —_ 716 65.0 212.4 545.8 343.8 1943 5058 
(xiii) Australia 

Loans _ a. _ _ —_ —_ 09 2.1 5.1 
Grand Total 9733.7 2309.7 36628 34852 37365 4688.9 3589.2 37694 3477.5 
(a) Loans 92323 2037.7 32721 30860 34387 43179 33018 34860 31848 
(b) Grants 501.4 362.0 390.7 399.2 2978 371.0 287.4 2834 282.7 


a a 


Note: Figures in this Table are converted from the preceding Table 8.3(A) based on the respective Rs.-US dollar rates. 
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i MULTILATERAL 
A. = borrowing 
i) Concessional 


a) IDA 
b) Others 


li) Nonconcessional 
a) IBRD 
b) Others 


B. Non-Government borrowing 


i) Concessional 


ii) Non-concessional 


a) Public sector 
i) IBRD 
ii) Others 


b) Financial institutions 
i) IBRD 
ii) Others 


c) Private sector 
i) IBRD 
ii) Others 


BILATERAL 
Government borrowing 


i) Concessional 


ii) Nonconcessional 
Non-Government borrowing 


i) Concessional 
a) Public sector — 
b) Financial institutions 


c) Private sector 


ii) Nonconcessional 
a) Public sector 
b) Financial institutions 


c) Private sector 


8.4 (A) INDIA'S EXTERNAL DEBT 


(Rs.crore) 
| End-March End-Sept 
ae) Oe eee 
32886 40386 68262 77758 82199 89819 95816 
31575 38429 63787 72286 75617 82223 87085 
21760 25849 40990 48206 50250 55963 50323 
21055 25221 40017 47167 49238 54897 58213 
705 628 973 1039 1012 1066 1110: 
9815 12580 22797 24080 25367 26260 27762 
9752 12161 21134 21602 22518 22442 23498 
63 419 1663 2478 2849 3818 4264 
1311 1957 4475 5472 6582 7596 8731 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
1311 1957 4475 5472 6582 7596 8731 
158 303 1424 1777 2786 3248 3759 
158 303 962 1300 2158 2013 2196 
0 0 462 477 628 1235 1563 
799 1270 2345 2883 2718 2559 2933 
503 872 1720 1791 1667 1605 1850 
296 398 625 1092 1051 954 1083 
354 384 706 812 1078 1789 2038 
313 330 628 709 953 1610 1734 
41 54 78 103 125 179 304 
22993 27378 47603 50258 54580 63761 64689 
19444 23065 40371 42220 45387 52965 52008 
19444 23065 40371 42220 45387 52965 52098 
0 tf) 0 0 0 0 ) 
3549 4313 7232 8038 9193 10796 11601 
441 514 928 1243 1453 1896 2343 
7 0 0 tr) 190 654 820 
431 514 928 1243 1263 1242 1523 
> 0 0 0 0 0 0 
3108 3799 6304 6795 7740 8900 9348 
2581 2957 4472 4726 5475 6120 6303 
271 527 1236 1571 1718 1883 1868 
256 315 596 498 547 897 1177 
ie aS a MB 
contd... 
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8.4(A) INDIA’S EXTERNAL DEBT 


End-March End-Sept 
a er a a a ee 
i, IMF 2572 5132 8934 14985 15812 13545 11468 
IV. EXPORT CREDIT 8002 8374 12418 13484 16307 20876 20030 
a) Buyers’ credit 1877 2230 3566 3989 5474 6227 7085 
b) Suppliers’ credit 950 933 1380 2050 4129 6432 door 
c) Export credit component of bilateral credit 1340 1390 2428 3671 3947 4604 4608 
d) Export credit for defence purchases 3835 3821 5044 WT4 2757 3613 2667 
V. COMMERCIAL BORROWING 15988 19727 35711 36367 38782 40915 41874 
a) Commercial bank loans 11453 13200 20933 20156 18694 18384 17957 
b) Securitized borrowings (inci. IDBs) 4227 5840 13219 13990 16557 16935 18530 
c) Loans/securitized borrowings etc., with 
multtilateraVbilateral guarantee + IFC(W) 308 687 1512 2105 2430 2998 3187 
d) Self Liquidating loan 0 i) 47 16 0 2=— 101 2598 2190 
VI. NRI & FC(B&O) DEPOSITS (above one year maturity) 15719 20030 27384 34941 39729 39129 40793 
a) NRI deposits@ 15719 19843 26737 34113 39729 39129 40793 
b) FC(B&O) deposits — a. 1) 187 647 828 0 0 0 
Vil. RUPEE DEBT* 19075 25199 31956 33149 31634 30315 28401 
a) Defence 17276 22875 28796 30177 28735 27603 25727 
b) Civilian 1799 2324 3160 2972 2899 2712 2674 
Vill. TOTAL LONG-TERM DEBT (Ito Vil) 117235 146226 232268 260942 279043 298360 303071 
IX. SHORT-TERM DEBT 3 12964 16775 20642 19804 11375 13432 15248 
a) NRI deposits (upto one year maturity) 5589 7018 6517 8131 4078 7160 7388 
b) FC(B&O) Deposits (upto one year maturity) 0 328 924 2433 1672 0 0 
c) Others (trade-related)** 7375 9429 13201 9240 5625 6272 7878 
Of which, short-term debt of 6 months 3472 4976 4738 5601 5625 6272 7878 
Leer 
IX. GRAND TOTAL (VIII +1X) 130199 163001 252910 280746 290418 311792 318310 
i  ————————————eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee—Es=—=s=—Se or 
Memo Items : 
Concessional Debt# 60720 _ 74627 114245 124818 128724 441139 143065 
As % of Total 4664 45.78 ‘45.17 44.46 44.32 45.27 44.04 
Short-Term Debt 12964 16775 ‘20642 19804 11375 13432 15248 
As % of Total 996 10.29 8.16 7.05 3.92 431 4.7 


ee 


P Provisional 

@ Figures include accrued interest. 

a STITT eens Gaeiatiliadin hepuee ont gupittcte capert 

™ This does not include LC-based trade credit for which no estimates are available. 

C7 Concessional Debt includes, in addition to the categories under multilateral and bitateral debt, Rupee debt under Rem vi. 


Source : Ministry of Finance (Deptt of Economic Affairs) & Reserve Bank of India. 
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8.4 (B) INDIA’S EXTERNAL DEBT 


ee 
End-March End-Sept 
ee ee 

1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995P 1905P 
EE eee 
| MULTILATERAL 19164 20900 23090 25008 26263 28542 26267 
A. Government borrowing 18399 19887 21651 23247 24158 26127 25686 
1) Concessional 12672 13377 14320 15503 16044 17777 17480 
a) IDA 12261 13052 13974 15169 15721 17438 17153 
b) Others 411 325 346 334 323 339 327 
il) Nonconcessional 5727 6510 7331 7744 8114 8350 8206 
a) IBRD 5690 6293 6796 6947 7203 7136 6048 
b) Others 37 217 535 797 911 1214 1260 
B. Non-Government borrowing 765 1013 1439 1761 2105 2415 2581 
i) Concessional 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
lil) Non-concessional 765 1013 1439. 1761 2105 2415 2581 
a) Public sector 92 157 458 572 891 1033 1112 
) IBRD 92 157 308 418 690 640 650 
il) Others 0 0 150 154 201 393 462 
b) Financial institutions 465 657 754 928 869 813 867 
i) IBRD 292 451 553 576 533 510 547 
ii) Others 173 206 201 352 336 303 320 
Cc) Private sector 208 199 227 261 345 569 601 
1) IBRD 184 171 202 228 305 512 512 
ii) Others 24 28 25 33 40 57 89 
ll. BILATERAL 13564 14168 15466 16154 17450 20270 19112 
A. Government borrowing 11489 11936 13099 13578 14519 16841 15666 
1) Concessional 11489 11936 13099 13578 14519 16841 15666 

Nonconcessiona 
i) | 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
B. Non-Government borrowing 2075 2232 2367 2576 2931 3429 3446 
1) Concessional 261 266 348 400 465 603 693 
a) Public caged 4 0 0 0 61 208 243 
b) Financial institutions 255 266 348 400 404 395 450 
c) Private sector 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ii) Non-concessional 1814 1966 2019 2176 2466 2826 2753 

a) Public sector 
1507 1530 1432 1513 1745 1943 
b) Financial institution 1856 
ns | 158 273 396 503 547 598 550 
C) Private sector 149 163 191 160 174 285 M7 
mL 
, Contd... 
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8.4 (B) INDIA’S EXTERNAL DEBT 


——— 


End-March 
End-Sept 

1990 1991 1992 1993 1996 Yegor 1985P 
it. IMF 1493 2623 3451 4799 5040 4300 3377 
IV. EXPORT CREDIT 4655 4301 3990 4322 5203 6629 S902 
a) Buyers’ credit 1096 1154 1142 1277 1745 1977 2066 
b) Suppliers’ credit 555 483 aad 656 1316 2042 1668 
c) Export credit component of bilateral credit 790 719 791 1181 1263 1464 1362 
d) Export credit for defence purchases 2214 1945 1615 1206 6798 1146 764 
V. COMMERCIAL BORROWING 9335 10209 11715 11643 12363 12991 12320 
a) Commercial bank loans 6687 6831 6704 6453 5959 5837 5268 
b) Securitized borrowings (inclu. |IDBs) 2468 W222 4512 4479 5278 5377 5455 

c) Loans/securitized borrowings etc., with 
multilateraVbilateral guarantee + IFC(W) 180 356 484 674 775 952 041 
d) Self-Liquidating Loans 0 0 15 37 351 625 645 
Vi. NRI & FC(B&O) DEPOSITS (above one-year maturity) 9124 10209 10083 11141 12665 12422 12012 
a) NRI deposits@ 9124 10114 9833 10876 12665 12422 12012 
b) FC(B&O) deposits 0 95 250 265 0 0 0 
Vil. RUPEE DEBT" 11021 12847 10420 10616 10084 9624 6355 
a) Defence 9972 11645 9222 9661 9160 86763 7565 
b) Civilian 1049 1202 1198 955 924 661 7e0 
Vill. TOTAL LONG-TERM DEBT (I to Vil) 68356 75257 78215 83683 89068 94778 69353 
_ XX. SHORT-TERM DEBT 7501 8544 7070 6340 3627 4264 Ce 
a) NRI deposits (up to one-year maturity)@ 3244 3577 2486 2603 1300 2273 2170 
b) FC(B&O) Deposits (up to one-year maturity) 0 167 357 779 533 0 0 
c) Others (trade-related)** 4257 4800 4227 2958 1794 1991 2320 
GRAND TOTAL (VIII+IX) 75857 83801 85285 90023 92695 99042 93843 


Memo Items 


Concessional Debt# 35443 38426 38187 40097 41112 44845 


42104 
As % of Total Debt 46.72 45.85 44.78 44 SA 44.35 45.28 44 08 
Short-Term Debt 7501 8544 7070 6340 3627 4264 4400 
As % of Total Debt 9.89 10.20 8.29 7.04 3.91 431 4.78 


P Provisional. 
@ Figures include accrued interest 


¥ Debt owed to Russia denominated in Rupees and converted at current exchange rates, payable tn exports. 
_ This does not include L/C based trade credits for which no estimates are avaiable, 
: Conessionel Debt includes, in addition to the categories under mullateral and bitters! debt, Rupee dott under Rem v8 


Source : Ministry of Finance (Deptt. of Economic Affairs) & Reserve Bank of Indie 
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8.5(A) INTEREST RATES ON DEPOSITS UNDER NON-RESIDENT - 
(EXTERNAL) RUPEE ACCOUNTS [NR(E)RA] SCHEME 


o 
(per cent per annum) 
Effective from i 
Maturity Period 
Oct 9,1992 Apr8,1993  Oct12,1993 May 16,1994  Oct18,1994 Oct. 1, 1995 Oct. 31, 1995 
1 2 3 4 5 6 Z } 
(I) Saving Account é 6.0 6.0 5.0 5.0 45 45 4.5 
(il) TermDeposits 
(for 46 days and less 
than 6 months) Not exceeding Not exceeding Not exceeding — — aoe — 


13.0 per cent12.0 percent 11.0 per cent 


lil) Term De 
(il (for 6 ee Not exceeding Not exceeding Not exceeding Not 
10.0 per cent 8.0 per cent 10.0 percent 12.0 per cent 


3 years and Above) 
ee Se 


Note : The maturity range of 15 days to 45 days Is abolished from April 16, 1990. The maturity range of 46 days to 6 months was abolished from May 16, 1994 
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INDIA 
States 
1. Andhra Pradesh 
2: Arunachal Pradesh 
3. Assam 
4. Bihar 
5. Goa 
6. Gujarat 
7. Haryana 
8. Himachal Pradesh 
9. Jammu & Kashmir 
10. Karnataka 
11. Kerala 
12. Madhya Pradesh 
13. Maharashtra 
14. Manipur 
15. Meghalaya 
16. Mizoram 
17. Nagaland 
18. Orissa 
19. Punjab 
20. Rajasthan 
21. Sikkim 
22. Tamil Nadu 
23. Tripura 
24. Uttar Pradesh 
25. West Bengal 
Union Territories 
1. Andaman & Nicobar Islands 
2. Chandigarh 
3. Dadra & Nagar Haveli 
4. Daman & Diu 
5. Debhi 
6. Lakshadweep 
7. Pondicherry 
NA Not available. 
- Nil population. 
Note : 


The Census was not conducted in J&K in 1991. The figures for J&K are projected population figures for the year 1991 
The projected figures of SCs and STs for J&K are not available hence these have not been nity Lee 


as in all India. 


9.1 POPULATION OF INDIA — 1991 


2 


3 


Female 


4 


Rural 


5 


Urban Scheduled Scheduled 


Castes 
7 


846302688 439230458 407072230 628691676 217611012 138223277 


66508008 
864558 
22414322 
86374465 
1169793 
41309582 
16463648 
5170877 
7718700 
44977201 
29098518 
66181170 
78937187 
1837149 
1774778 
689756 
1209546 
31659736 
20281969 
44005990 
406457 
55858946 
2757205 
139112287 
68077965 


33724581 
465004 
11657989 
45202091 
594790 
21355209 
8827474 
2617467 
4014100 
22951947 
14288995 
34267293 
40825618 
938359 
907687 
358978 
641282 
16064146 
10778034 
23042780 
216427 
28298975 
1417930 
74036957 
35510633 


154369 
358614 
70953 
51595 
5155512 
26618 
408081 


32783427 
399554 
10756333 
41172374 
575003 
19954373 
7636174 
2553410 
3704600 
22025284 
14809523 
31913877 
38111569 
898790 
867091 
330778 
568264 
15595590 
9503935 
20963210 
190030 
27559971 
1339275 
65075330 
32567332 


48620882 
753930 
19926527 
75021453 
690041 
27063521 
12408904 
4721681 
5879300 
31069413 
21418224 
50842333 
48395601 
1331504 
1444731 
371810 
1001323 
27424753 
14288744 
33938877 
369451 
36781354 
2335484 
111506372 
49370364 


205706 
66186 
126752 
54043 
949019 
22593 
290800 


17887126 
110628 
2487795 
11353012 
479752 
14246061 
4054744 
449196 
1839400 
13907788 
7680294 
15338837 
30541586 


10067113 
37006 
19077592 
421721 
27605915 
18707601 


74955 
575829 
11725 
47543 
8471625 
29114 
516985 


Source : Census of India, Series-1, Paper 2 of 1992- Final Population Totals - Brief Analysis of Primary Census Abstracts. 
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10592066 
4052 
1659412 
12571700 
24364 
3060358 
3250933 
1310296 
NA. 
7369279 
2886522 
9626679 
8757842 
37105 
9072 

691 


1794836 


131278 


Tribes 


ee LL 


8 
67758380 


4199481 
550351 
2874441 
6616914 
376 
6161775 


luded in columns 7&8 of the statement for J&K, as well 


} 


ty! 


NA 
Note: 
Source 


Annuai 


9.2 FEATURES OF POPULATION OF INDIA - 1991 


———————— 
Lferacy 


Population § Density 


tial Work participation rate 
Gounute ‘so pamemes per Sq. Km.) — sausnnn 2 pueatinge 
1981-91 of total poputation) 
(Percent) population Total Mee femio tol ti famue 
—_—_—— Formate 
i 2 3 4 5 6 ? s 9 10 
INDIA 2.14 17.94 274 52.21 64.13 38 28 37.46 51.55 22.25 
States 
1 Andhra Pradesh 2.17 16.49 242 44.09 55.13 32.72 45.05 55.48 34.32 
2 Arunachal Pradesh 3.14 21.12 10 41.59 51.45 28.69 46.24 53.76 37.49 
3 Assam 2.17 19.73 286 52.89 61.87 43.03 36.09 49.45 21.61 
4 Bihar 2.11 20.57 497 38.48 52.49 22.89 32.16 47.92 14.86 
5 Goa 1.49 11.74 316 75.51 83.64 67.09 35.28 49.56 20.52 
6 Gujarat 1.92 16.53 211 61.29 73.13 48.64 40.23 53.57 25.96 
7 Haryana 2.42 18.98 372 55.85 69.10 40.47 31.00 48.51 10.76 
8 Himachal Pradesh 1.89 16.25 93 63.86 75.36 52.13 42.83 50.64 34.81 
9 Jammu &Kashmir 2.54 NA NA NA NA NA NA NA NA 
10 Karnataka 1.92 16.63 235 56.04 67.26 44.34 41.99 54.09 29.39 
11 Kerala 1.34 13.19 749 89.81 93.62 86.17 31.43 47.58 15.85 
12 MadhyaPradesh 2.38 19.78 149 44.20 58.42 28.85 42.82 52.26 32.68 
13 Maharashtra 2.29 17.11 257 64.87 76.56 52.32 42.97 52.17 33.11 
14 Manipur 2.57 16.69 82 59.89 71.63 47.60 42.18 45.27 38.96 
15 Meghalaya 2.84 22.18 79 49.10 53.12 44.85 42.67 50.07 34.93 
16 Mizoram 3.34 18.60 33 82.27 85.61 78.60 48.91 53.87 43.52 
17 Nagaland 4.45 17.15 73 61.67 67.62 54.75 42.68 46 86 37.96 
18 Orissa 1.83 16.89 203 49.09 63.09 34.68 37.53 53.79 20.79 
19 ‘Punjab 1.89 16.30 403 58.51 65.66 50.41 30.88 54.22 4.40 
20 Rajasthan 2.50 20.13 129 38.55 54.99 20.44 38.87 49.30 27.40 
21 Sikkim 2.51 18.37 57 56.94 65.74 46.69 41.51 51.26 30.41 
22 Tamil Nadu 1.43 13.33 429 62.66 73.75 51.33 43.31 56.39 29 89 
23 Tripura 2.95 18.03 263 60.44 70.58 49.65 31.14 47.55 13. 
24 Uttar Pradesh 2.27 20.27 473 41.60 55.73 25.31 32.20 49.68 eo 
25 West Bengal 2.21 16.98 767 57.70 67.81 46 56 32.19 51.40 11.25 
Sri Union Territories 
1 Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands 3.97 16.51 34 73.02 78.99 65.46 35.24 53.32 13.13 
2 Chandigarh 3.52 14.92 5632 77.81 82.04 72.34 34.94 54.34 10.38 
3 Dadra & Nagar Haveli 2.89 20.46 282 40.71 53.56 26.98 53.25 57.50 48.70 
4 Daman & Diu 2.52 15.53 907 71.20 82.66 59.40 37.63 51.63 23.17 
5 Delhi 4.15 17.06 6352 75.29 82.01 66.99 31.64 51.72 7.36 
6 Lakshadweep 2.51 18.30 1616 81.78 90.18 72.89 26.43 44.17 7:60 
7 Pondicherry 2.90 13.67 1642 74.74 83.68 65.63 33.08 50.55 15.26 


* 


Not available. 

Relates to population aged seven years and above. 
Census was not conducted in J&K in 1991 and includes projected population for J&K in 1991. However, the rates in cols. 4 to 11 exclude J & K. 
Census of India 1991, Series-1, Paper-2 of 1992. Final Population Totats- Brief Analysis of Primary Census Abstract. 
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